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llishers, 7, 
a ING’'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—THEOLO- 
Ki GICAL, DEPARTMENT.— This Department will RE- 
EN on FRID py. October 4, 1850. Consiaotes for admission, 
Fi Korie! ‘iates ae ‘Kings. College, or ates of Oxford, 
Modern pak aud Dur! must present ¢ for Examina- 
nena ated fn ln om bgt aa be = nt i in a week 
ion (w sen 
th Editicn forme of en and t tus, containing all 
ee as to the course of PA and | 5 capeaen, may be ob- 
ae from J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq. Secretary. 
MARY Joly 30, 1850. R. W. JELF, D. D. Principal. 
D. S¥O, 12s, 
INGS COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
K MENT of GEBERAL, LITERATURE and SCIENCE.— 
YSICAL the COURSES tt sd URES is this Depart ent, including 
; ema! nglis ure, as well 
jon. Plata ia . clMveeotal, ~y will RE-OPEN 
@MEDNESDAY, A. aa 2, 1850, on which day all Students are 
y esi of 30l. each, for three years, and two of 20i. 
INTEL. "feracsaratin of be filled up at Easter next. 
Tecra. B Full information upon every subject may be obtained from 
D. So. Gai. Ty W.cuxxincuam, Esq. Secre 
July 30, 1850. RW.J ELF, D.D. Principal. 
MORAL ff PiyGs COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
= MENT of the APPLIED SCIENCRS.—The CLASSES in 
«had AL Mathematics, Natural Phi- 
. Etech deni facturing Art and Machi, 
‘QUIRY, orksbop, will PEN Sx WEDNESDAY 
ny or Pete ry th bape 04 on nwhich day al dents are required to attend 
One Scholarship of 301. and one of 201 each, tenable for two 
| von will be filled up at Easter next. ? 
ng an At information upon every subject may be obtained from 
z Storm, with #% J. W.CuwsincuaM, . Secretary. 
les, 12mo, & Saly 90, 1850. R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 
WORLD. ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—MILITARY 
NTELL. Sal DEPARTMENT. —The CLASSES in this Department, in- 
: Divinity, Latin, Ancient and Modern History and Geogra- 
matics and Arit tic, English C. rench 
German, Military Tactics, Fencing, and Military Drawing, 
REOPEN on WEDNESDAY, October 2, 1850, on which day 
MADE Students are required to ao’ Chapel. 
es of Natuni fi) Jew Students must be above the age of 15. 
rts of Youth (my ‘ke@riental y be learnt ‘mg those intended for the 










of the Hon. East India Com 
information upon every subjec 
1.W. Cuxxinenam, Esq. 
ICAL TREA- f -Fely90, 1850. 
', FALKNEB, 





ft may be obtained from 











R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


GS COLLEGE, LONDON.—MEDICAL 
eich was Snesion, 1850-51, will 
or October on which day all 
saat be attend the INTRODUC TORY LEC- 
by Pa Professor Edward Forbes, F.R.S. at 2 o'clock. 
Courses of Lectures will be given during the Session : 
» Descriptive and _ ical— Professor Richers Part- 
a Brinton, M.D. and_H. Lee, 
B.; Assistant Demonstrators, Henry Hyde e Salter 
° sey eas and GENERAL MORBID ANATOMY—Pro- 
odd, M.D. F.R.3. and W. Bowman, F.B.S. 
caaionny. Theoretical and Practical—Professor W. A. 
ane ¥.D.'r. ~' Te pet J. E. Bowman. 
an ACTICE of MEDICIN fe 
Bold MD. Pe 0! EDICINE—Professor 


PRINCIPLES and PRACT _ 
Vi i: peac ae of SURGERY— Professor 


D, 


KING’ sak COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
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oble families 






























ted daily. 
sine —— res are given every week, both by the Physicians 
The Physicians’ Assistants and Clinical Clerks, the House Sur- 
br a Deessems, are selected by examination from the Students 
ne Schelaship of 401., tenable for three years; one of 301. and 
tare of 20, each, tenable for two years, will be filled up in April 


iculars upon waz oe may be obtained from Pro- 
Dean of the Department ; or upon application 





ren at once 






































oJ, W. tia 
daly W, 1850. BW. JELE, D.D. Principal. 


G'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Scoot. 


~The next TERM will CUMMENCE 2 SORSDAT, Sep- 
17, 1850, when New Pupils will be adm: 


sages are more 
n the rise, pre 
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1 on this? day. 
30l. each, for three years ; two of 202, one of 
one =e. one Pot 71, and one of 6l. each, for two: years, will be 


next. 
nm upon gum on subject may be obtained from 





















































RW. JELF, D.D. Principal. 
ngredient of the ij] ———___ cet 
—some of ¢ UEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 
of modern days; ere OF ARTS—SESSION, 1850-51. 

tigable researth 














Prospectus of this Faculty, with the details of the Entrance, 








miiasiry 





























Examinati the F ble, &c. &e., 
hose who aim at cage may be obtained by application to the” Registrar “= 
it than this; be By order of the Presiden 
he has mana pull 1850, FRANCIS ALBANI, Registrar. 
interest whichs 
, canetste df ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 





RENCESTER. 
will commence on SATU RDAY, the 
_— are required to attend for 


vy rival the most 


The SUM ME iON 
ve predict for i thet AUG ust. abe 
2 —~s on the preceding da 






















—— 0 to. apps ae 4  Studen’s for the ay) tthe Prin 

—__—__. yw (either by letter or personally) t rin- 

ok’s-court, Char HB (in at afoue Cirencester, Genayershire, 6 or the necessary | € 

on-stree! nse e PHILIP BOWES, Secretary, 
ders.— 

gust 3, 1850 King Wiltnmrsisen West Strand, 




















CAVENDISH SOCIETY. 


T= MEMBERS of this SociETy are informed that 
FOURTH VOLUME of GMELIN’S CHEM x, 

the first of the books issued for 1850, is now ready for 

Members who have not yet paid the "Subscription to 

forward the amount to the oe | - ither , or through 

the Local Secretaries or a Collec 


T PHILUS ‘REDWOOD, Secretary. 
19, Montague-street, Sanka 


x ~ 
QocieT Y OF ARTS.—SPECIAL PRIZE- 
LIST for 1850 and 1851. 

The intimate connexion of the Society of Arts with the Exhibi- 
tion of the Works of Industry of all Nations in 185i, which is a 
subject of congratulation to the Members of the Society, as the 

uccessful enlargement of an idea the Seciety has long aimed to 
Se, has appeared to the Council to render altogether super- 
any attempt on the part of the Society o pursue its ordi- 
Bary course for the encouragement of Arte, Mauufactures and 
coanmenes by the offer of its usual Prizes for the Session of 1850 
and 1851 

The ee have therefore considered how ‘the might most 
wootell ply that umtaaces of rs the revenue of the Bosiety to the 

ear, 


pert pone ey 
< oe that the most useful work they can 
undertaks, ake, and _ t ew, believe to be strictly auxiliary to = 
views y fw President, H.K.H. the Prince Ataces, on 
of H Majesty's C for the Exhibi 1 be to 


‘ol 
hil hies) 











Treatises so phe rari Ad 
departments oft the Exhibition, wi wuich shall set forth the eran | 
advantages to be derived from to the Arts, Manufactures, 


Commerce of the country. 

The Council nebo wd offer, in the name of the Society, ¢ we | 
large Medal and twenty ave posnens ‘or the best, one the Societ: 
small Medal and ten pounds for the seoond best Treatise on the 
objects exhibited in the section of Raw Materials and Produce. 

A large Medal and twenty-five ee < the best, and a small 
Medal and ten pounds for the second best Treatise on the objects 
exhibited in the section of Machinery. 

A large Medal and twenty-five pounds for the best, and a small 


THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Witerature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 
LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1850. 


et — of Subscribers s residing in remote places, the | weekly numbers a are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in 


and forwarded with the 
vance, are received by M. BaupRy, 3, 


wrapper, an 
Quai ala, Paria, or at the Publishing Office, 14 Wellies ‘on-street North, Sane, di 
be Comountries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1/. 2s, the year. To other Countries, the postage in addi - : fs et a ” a 





| 
B 
| obted 


Medal and ten pounds for the second best Treatise on the objects 


exninties in the section of Manufactures. 
A large Medal and twenty-five pounds for ithe best, and a small 
Medal and ten pounds for the oat best Treatise on the objects 
exhibited in the section of Fine A 

Each Treatise must occupy, and not exceed, eighty pages of the 
size of the Bridgewater Treatises, 

The Soci 
guineas for the best general Treatise upon the Exhibition treated 
commercially, politically, and statistically ; and small medals for 

the best treatises on any special object or ¢ ass of yy ~~ 

The Treatises for which rewards are given are to e Pp y 
of the Society ; and if deemed suitable for publication, qhent 
Council see fit, they will cause the same to be ted and pub- 

lished, and will award to the author the net amount of any puohts 
which’ may arise from the publication after the payment of the 
expenses. 
he Treatises to be delivered at the Society's House on or before 
the 30th of June 1851. 

In announcing this List, there is no intention on the part of 
the Council to confine the rewards of the Society to the subjects 
named there, though, for the reasons given, they do not eoticipete 
ae ¢ communications of on other subjects will bes 
mitted. GEORGE GROVE, — 

18, John-street, Adelphi, August 8, 1850. 


DUCATION.— ENGLISH, FRENCH, and 

4 GERMAN EDUCATION.—The Principals of a long-esta- 
blished plore SCHOOL in the vicinity of London, offer toa 
Young Lady of genteel connexions a li Education, founded on 
Christian principles, combined with the domestic comforts of 
home, on inclusive and erate ress, free, to P. 8., 
Mr. Storer's, Stationer, 47, Holborn- hill, ‘London. 


DUCATION.—A Lapy, oy a ten 
on! 


residence in the beautiful vicinit; 
desirous of devotin 











a detached 
ridge Wells, is 
be leisure a ities to the thorough 
INSTRUCTION OF A YOUNG LADY, a an amiable disposi- 
tion, who would experience all the attention and kindness usually 

towed ona daughter. Terms, inclusive of all other ch — 
except those for masters in the wane - — of — ion, 
con d they be thought necessary: per um.— 
deren, A. 2 . Mr. Corpran’s, Royal, 7 mnt Tigh: street, Ton- 
‘a 


‘ESTIMONIAL TO ‘DR. CONOLLY. —At 
a fiaties held at 12, Old Burlington-street, 


August 3, 

‘The Fit Tee Some Gomes te Chair, 
The Resolutions, among others, were were unanimously 
agreed to :— 

That Dr. Jonx Conouty, of Hanwell, is eminently entitled to 
some public mark of esteem and titude, for his long, zealous, 
disinterested, and most successf ours in ameliorating the 
treatment of the Insane. 

That a Committee be now formed, Nyy make arrangements fee the 
peseanTen | to oe © onolly, 0: ic Te 








lel in the cause of humanity, 
and expressive of the just appreciation of those services b ~s "i 
numerous friends and admirers, and by Ls — ene! 

That the most appropriate Testimonial will Cnrmaly “of 
Dr. Coxouty (for which he is to be requested to sit), to be pre- 
sented to his Family, and an Encravine of the same, to be 
presented to the Subscribe: 

Individual Subscriptions are » to be limited to Five now g ot 
Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards will receive a Proof Im- 
pression of the Engraving ; — Subscribers of One Guinea, a Print. 

Subscribers’ names and subscriptions will be received by the 
Secretaries, at 12, Old Burlingtou. street, and 4, Burlington-gar- 
dens ; and ~ 4 the “Treasurers, at the Union Bank, London, Regent- 
street Branch. Post-office Orders should be made payable at the 
Post-office, Piccadilly, to gee of the foumaries 

JOH 0. ~~ 
RICHARD FRANKUM, } Secretaries. 


wae and ADDRESS CARDS —Silver 


Enamel Envelopes—Breakfast Invitations—* At Home” 

Notes, &c., in the latest fashion and perfection—Stamping in Silver, 
Gold, and Colour Relief, unequalled for heraldic correctness and 
brillianey— French Enamel backed Cards, asin Paris. Crest Dies 
auzered without charge where 2ls. worth of Stationery is taken. 
A Ream of Paper and 500 Envelopes, stamped with any Crest, for 
—_ including every charge.—H. LBY, 56, Regeut-street, Quad- 

t, three doors from County Fire Office, 





54 will also award its large Medal and twenty-five 


PRICE 
POURPENCE 
Stamped Edition, $d. 








for the Stamped Edition 
For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LAKE. 


To. the AFFLUENT and CHARITABLE.— 
OW of a late highly respectable member of the 
ikoaL ‘PROFESSION: has, owlng to circumstances over which 
neither her late Husband nor herself had any control, been Icft 
with Seven Children totally unprovided for. Having some local 
interest at Adelaide, in South Australia, she is anxious to emigrate 
= that place with her Family, and most humbly and confidently 
als toa generous Public to assist her in this undertaking.- 
Ecerigtions will be thankfully received at the London ond West- 
chener Bank, St. James’s-square; by the Rev. T. le, M.A., 
bs icar of St. Pancras, Russell-square ; the Rev. a, Benson, B.A., 
Anchor-terrace, Southwark Bridge-road; F. Hicks, Esq., 
2 ee sivest, Coventich -square ; B. Muriel, Ys Welli pee: 
street, London Bridge 5 2, wearer. E 





. 21, Great t George 
Westminster ; C. M Giok ‘ode, Esq.,7. -Staple nn; and Messrs. Chetton 
& Ade, High- -street, pe who bave kindly consented to 
vouch for the he urgency a y of the 


DWARD J. MILLIKEN 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
15, Cottece Green, Dusit. 


E 








SUTHERLAND HOUSE, Upper I Lansdowne- 

YOUNG LADIB caducted | Mrs and. Mise w HUTCHINS 

Tanveruay Bucks BDAY the issn instant. 
acl rent Wiect, | The PiuiFogophy of Education" Lavitas ns to be 





aos UNTS.—A Gentleman, experienced in 
BANKING and INSURANCE ACCOUNTS, is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT for two hours daily, to keep (or adjust) Accounts 
either for a Company or Private eo Terms One Guinea 
per week.—Address, pre-paid, to a P., care of Mr. Stranger, Boox- 
seller, 3, ‘Adelaide-street, West Strand. 


4) ANTED, by a res ~~ s Man, a Situation 

in a STERSOrres FOUNDRY, or ata Las | eee 

OFTIOR in the Stereotype Department, as MOULDER, or 

DER and CASTE e” as been employed at the Stan- 

— Foundry, Clerkenwell, for the last twelve years, and = 

have testimonials as to ability and ao —Direct to G. 
No. 14, Hope-street, C l-place, 


'.O CONTINENTAL TOURISTS.—A Gentle- 


man of independent fortune is meditating a Tour through 











, the Southern — of Germany to Greece and Constantinople. 


| would wish to combine information with 


on fom ane to Egypt for the winter, passing on to Syrin, 


e would be glad to meet with a TRAVELLING OOM- 
PANION who would accompany him in such an expedition, ot 
ment, and bear 


a fair share of the ordinary travelling expenses. The Advertise: 


| Purposes setting out in the course of hree weeks, and continuinz 








abroad seven or ei mm months 
Letters addressed . Messrs. Beit, Bropnick & Co.’s, 9, Bow 
Churchyard, London. Fi be duly acknowledged, and personal 


application attended to, 
‘TO COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS.—Mr. Waite 


presents his om liments » his brethren in the Provincia! 








Towns and Citi vi be lad to RECEIVE their CATA- 
LOGUES of SE OND. HA KS as soon as published, when 
the same can ed free of expense. 
li Mall, ‘August, 1850. 
{OR SALE—A COMPOUND ACHROMAT: Ic 
MICROROOES. with powers up 
Pri —Also, a hree-an Pa half-fect CHROMATIC Sena: 


scobe, ay inch yey Ty one day, and three astronomical 

ice 10. 108. ; GALVANIC COIL MACHINE, 

with » Battery, ¢ com, earl 7 new. Price ll, 122,—Address P. Q., 
3, Albion-terrace, bridge-road, Ipswich. 
TO ASTRONOMERS. 


OR SALE.—A , ae ACHROMATIC 
OBJECT GLASS, in » ength 7 feet. 





Price ast, An A HROMATIC CTELBSCOPE 5. yee 

and 7 feet foca h fenethe with 4 rice 40 Guineas. Iso, an 

ACHROMATIC TELESCOP weet inches aperture and 6 feet 

focal with Stand complete : price 3X. ~ge* ¥. Z., 

Post Office, Charing-croas, to be left until called for. No person 

oe apply who Ly ~ td a good testremsent,nnd! is not willing 
to pay a fair price for it. 





ARTISTS and OTHERS. — FOR SALE, 


at M OUSE, with 
UDIO (actachedt. = ble Tine Toows, 
16 by 12, , larder, sculle: 
rough repair. The Studio and Pi Beet: Sener 
t jcture ery of twe 
large rooms, the principal of which is 25 by 16; have appre- 
priate Strings, and are well pentes a with skylights. preniives 
to be sold for 8001, with im: igh possess ssion.—Apply to Mr. 
Atrrep Cox, Auctioneer, 106, New Bon 





THE LION HUNTER. 
Corres o of The | LION HUNTER,’ and every 
other it Work of interest, oo for SALE or HIRE 
os MUDIE'S SE: SELECT LIBRARY. 28, Upper King-street, Bloo:s- 
he Secretaries of Public Institutions and Book 
uses of this extensive Library on 2p- 


| met Be med may obtain Prospectu: 
erms of Subscription from One to Fifty Guineas per 


plication. 
Annum. 





Public Library, Conduit-street. 
READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 

HE BEST MODE for the Establishment and 
Supply of Reading and Book Soéieties in Town and Country, 

is that detailed in a little Work recently published, entitle!. 
* Hints for the Formation of Reading and Book Societies,’ which is 
sent gratis and post to orders inclosing two stamps, addresee¢, 

Messrs. Saunpers & Ot.ey, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


| Fi Y, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH COAST 
4 “RA or AY.— ADDITIONA AL EXPRESS TRAIN.—On 
and after SATURDAY, the 10th instant, and until further notice, 
an ADDITIONAL EXPRESS TRAIN ‘will leave London Bridge 
Station FOR BRIGHTON every Aceraoet (except Sundays) at 
4 o'clock, arriving at Brighten at 5 20, P 

FR REDERICK 8 SLIGHT, Secretary. 





London Terminus, August7, 


826 


THE ATHEN ZUM 


CAve. 19 














WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


——— 


At a MEETING, held at the House of Mr. JUSTICE COLE- 
RIDGE, on Monday, the 13th of May,— 
The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON in the Chair,— 
It was Resolved,— 
That_a Subseri be raised to do honour to the Memory of 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, and that a Committee be appointed 
to carry this object into effect. 


The Committee having ont at the same place, on the 10th of | 


June— 
A. J. B. HOPE, Esq. M.P. in the Chair,— 


It was Resolved,— 
That the objects of the Subscription be 


I. ba place a whole-length effigy of Wordsworth in Westminster 
Abl 

IL. le possible, to erect some Monument to his Memory in the 
neighbourhood of Grasmere, W estmoreland. 


Committee. 
THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, Chairman. 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll. Copley Fielding. _ 
The Chevalier Bunsen. T. H. Farrer, Es« 
Rey. Canon F idee, Salisbury. 
yen. Archdeacon Hare. 
Sir William Hamilton, Dublin. 
Benson Harrison, Esq. 
re W. Harness. 
. J. B. Hope, Esq. M.P. 
ass. Joseph Hunter. 
Rev. John Keble. 
B Edwin Landseer, R.A. 
John G. anne ay _ 
W. C. Macready, Es 
James Marshall, Esq. M.P. 
William Marshall, Esq. M.P. 
Herman Merivale, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, Esq. 
Rev. Thomas Madge. 
ev. F. D. Maurice 
R. Monckton Milnes, Esq. M.P. 
-rofessor Owe: 
Roundell P: simmer, Esq. QC. M.P. 
George Richmond, Esq, 
H, Crabb Robinson, Esa. 
Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
John Ruskin, Esq. 
-rofessor Se 
Rev. C. Cuthbert Southey. 
James Sag 
Rev. 


ord John Manuers, M.P. 
uord Lindsay. 

Lord Bishop Of St. David's. 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Lord L wrens 

ord Monteagle. 

age ht Hon. W. E.Gladstone, 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 

The 


A) 
The Right Hon. Sir James Ste- 
phen, 
The Hon. 
The Hon. 


R. Cavendish. 
8. Spring Rice. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice C Coleridge. 
The =. Mr. Baron Rolfe. 

he Hon. Mr. Justice Talfourd. 
Sir Aon bald Edmonstone, 


Sir Robert H. Inglis, Bart. M.P. 
Sir F. H. Doyle, 
Sir Benjamin sy ” Bart. 

he ey Rev. the Dean of St. 


Pau 
The Rev. ‘the Master of Trinity. 
The, Rev, the Master of St. 


John 
The Her. “the Master of Peter- 





se. 
The Kev. the Master of Downing. 
T. D. Acland, Esq. 

H.W. Acland, Esq. M.D. 
Matthew Arnold, Esq. 

W. Butterfield, Es 

Rev. W. Bruce Cunningham. 
W. Strickland Cookson, Esq. 
Kenelm Digby, Esq. 
Rey. Dr. Donaldson. 
Rev. Hicholas Darnell, 


sity College, Oxford. 


Alfred Strettell. 
| Henry Taylor, Esq. 
R. Twining, Esq. ss 
ven, a Thorp, Ke- 
on. 
Stan- Alfred Teany son, Esq 
Thomas Thorpe, Nee “Alnwick. 
Rev. R. C. Trench. 
Aubrey de Vere, Esq. 
| Professor Wilson. 
| Charles Young, Esq. 


Jobn , Esq. M.D. 
Philip B. Duncan, Esq. 
W. Dyce, Esq. R. A. 

C. L, Eastlake, Esq. ee 
Frederick Elliott, 


The Committee anmen the following gentlemen a Sub-Com- | 


mittee, with power to add to their number, to superintend and 
carry on the details. 
The Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
The Hon. Mr. J ustice Coleridge. 
The Ven. Archdeacon Hare. 
W. Butterfield, Esq. 
W. Strickland ; ookeon, Esq. 
W. Dyce, Esq. b 
C. L, Eastlake, — R.A. 
Copley Fielding, Esq. 

Witciam Boxart, Esq., 14, 
and Joun Duke CoLeriper, 


A. J. B. Hope, Esq. M.P. 
W. C. Macready, Esq. 

| George Richmond, Esq. 
|. Crabb Robinson, Esq. 
John Ruskin, Esq. 
| James Spedding, isd. 
| Henry Taylor, Esq. 


Esq., 26, Park-crescent, have con- 


sented to act as Secretaries; to whom all communications may be | 


addressed. 


Subscriptions will be received by the Secretaries. and at Messrs. 
Herries, Farquhar & Co., 16, St. James’s-street ; Messrs. Hoare & 
Co., Fleet-street ; Messrs. Twining, 215, Strand; Messrs. Barnard 
& Dimsdale, 50, Cornhill; Mr. Manon. Publisher, 44, Dover- es 
Also by Messrs. Macmillan, Booksellers, Cambridge ; Mr. J. 
Parker, Bookseller, Oxford; and Mr. Simms, 16, St. Anne’s- LR] 
Manchester, who have consented to act as Local Secretaries. 


List of Subscriptions. 
HER MAJESTY beg wae and H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
RT .... £50 0 0 


The Marquis 
downe, K.G. ooee 

The Earl of Lonsdale .... 

The Earl of Carlisle .. 

The Earl of Ellesmere .... 

Viscount and Viscountess 
Beresford 

Lord Lindsay ... 

The Bishop of London 2 

The Bishop of St. Davids 20 

Lord Monteagle .. 5 rodie, Esq. 
Meredith "Brown, Esq. . 
Walter Buchanan, Esa. 

0 | Robert Buck, Esq. . 

Samuel Buck, Esq. . 

W. Butterfield, Esq. . 

k, Esq. . 


of aan Mrs. Arnold ........00006+ 


Lady Monteagle . 5 

The late Right Hon. Sir 
Robert Peel, Bar 

Right Hon. W. E Glad- 
stone, M.P. 10 

Hon. &. Spring ‘Rice ; . | 

Hon. R. Cavendish 0 

Hon. and Rev. R. C. poe i | Mrs. Henry N. Coleridge. 

Hon. Col. Lowther 0\ J. e Coleridge, Esq.. 

Hon. E. T. B. Twisleton . 10 J.C Laoennee Esq. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge .... 10 a P. Cumin, sq. 

Lady Coleridge | Rev. H. W. Cookson, D.D. 

Mr. Justice sifourd ve ol Strickland Cookson, Esq. 

Lady Cullum ..... ee or Re oe dy Bruce Cunning- 

Lady Richardson 


Sto COC RO Ro Ro Ore 


_ 
SCSOSH MOI HOR RR WOOC OME EH 


ra) 
coo 


| Rev. "Hoary Curwen . 
1 1| Hen Curwen, Esq. . 
Sirk. H. Inglis, Bart. M.P. 0| Mrs. 
Sir George Beaumont, _— 
Sir Ben. Brodie, Bart. . 
Lady Brodie . 
Sir Edward North Buxton, 
art. M.P. 
Major- Gen. Sir Ch. ‘Pasley 
ae John Stoddart 
. D. Acland, Esq... 
Mire Alexander .. 
Miss Allen. 
J. Hughes Anderdon, 
M. Arnold, Esq. . 


at tn at 


oo 


en. 

Edw. Stanley Curwen, Esa. 
| W. Blamire C apa ¥ea. 
| Rev. N. Darnell .......... 
J.-L. C, Sone. Esq. 
Dr. Dav 


~ 


wo 
ee Ladd 


B. Donne. — 
Thomas Dudley, Esq. .... 
P, B. Duncan, Esq. ...... 


We we wacrw 


~ 
— 





| Rev. 


8q. 
Arthur P. Stanley, Univer- | ba: 


| H.C. 


| Miss - Marshall 


| Alexander Mitchell; 


| Principal— ithe Rey. =. COWIE, M.A., 


Welbeck- street, Cavendish-square, 


| Guineas per Annu 





| information can be obtained by application to the Principal, at 
| the College. 


| rocco, in 1 vol. 22. 2s. ( 
| Bridgewater Treatises, 
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James Newton, Esq. ° 
Geo. 8. Nicholson, Esq. — a 
Miss Nicholson 1 
Edmund Oldfield, Esq. .. 1 
— | Palmer, Esq. 
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J. Farrer, Esc . 

¥ win W. Field, Esq. ... 
Copley Fielding, ~~ eons 
Mrs. Fletcher cece 
A Friend . 
Miss i 
John Gibbor 
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Robert George ‘Parnther, 


28q. 
Prederick Peel, E sa. M.P. 

Edmund Peel, oe 
John Penn, 

J. H. vindar . 
Mrs Pollard . 
W. F. Pollock. Esq. 
Mrs. W. F. Pollock.. 
W illiam Powell, » Bea. 
Mrs. Powell .. 
Master Powel 
Miss Powell . 
R. R. Redmayn 
Henry Reeve, Es 
George Richmond 
Mrs. Ricketts . 
H. Crabb Robins 
Thomas Robinson, 
Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
John Ruskin, Esq 
- R. Sandbach, Esq. 
Mrs. H. R. + eee 
John Scott, Esq. ‘ 
Professor Sedgwick 
J.C. Shairp, Esq. 
= A. Sh narD, Esq 
_ 


I 
toe RoR S 
me Orde 
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Archdeacon Hare . 

Mrs. Julius Hare . 

Rev. W. Harness. 

Benson Harrison, 
Benson Harrison, Esq. 
Matthew Harrison, oe... 
Richard Harrison, Esq. 
Wor Revorth — ‘Rea, 
J.A. Hart, Es 

Arthur i ‘Sarweek: Esa. 
Mrs. Hickman . 

Mrs. Hoare (Hampstead). 
Mrs. Sarah Hoare (ditto) 
Mrs. Goenpe Holbeck 

A. J. B. Hope, Esq. ad 
Rey. James J. Hornby.. 
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or or or cn or or com 
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Wren Hoskyns, Esq.. 

Mrs. ¥ Hoskyns gh anaes 
Rev 4 Humphreys - 
Rev, a Hunter . 

Mrs. Huskisson ... . 
ey Dr. Hymers ... 

i. J. Ingham, Esq. 
Nios James ... 
H. 3. Vv aughen Jobnson, 


WwW iligam. Johnston, Esq. 

John Kenyon, Esq. ‘ 

George H. inked, Esq. 

Rey. Charles se ingsiey om. 

yy pomae : Landseer, Esq. 
¢: Laprimandayé” 

peo H. Layard, Esq. . 

J. G. Lockhart, Esq. .... 

James Lockhart, a. jun. 

Ji ames. Maberly, Esq. 

Jose Pas Maberly, 35 

V. C. Macready, 

Thomas Mac 

Mrs. Maltby 

Wm. arenet 
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€ , Esq. 
H. Thomp son . 
Miss T center 45% ° 
Saggy, Treme si Esa. 
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R. ‘twining, Esq. 

J.F. Twisden, FE: sq. oe 

tA de Vere, Esq. 
ieorg ge ii agner 


Mis sE mily Ww agher 
John Wainewright, E q.. 
Rob. A. Wainewright, Esq. 
ag as P, Warren, seated ‘ 

rs. Watson.. os 
Mies Watson .... 
Miss M. Watson ... es 
Miss Watts ... ° 
R. Westmacott, Esq. RA. 
Rey. Dr. Whewell . ° 
Rev. H.W. Wilberforce. . 

M. Wilkinson .. 
’. Winstanley, Esq..... 

W. Page W soe _ M. iP. 
Rev. Dr. Wo’ 
7. m. Wyatt, Esq. m 
Charles Young, Esq. . 


AL. Marchal, oy 
Marshall, Esq. .. 
Hon. Mrs. H. G. Marshall 


D. Maurice 
x. Maurice.. 
i. ‘Merivale, Esq. . ee 
. T. E. Miller .. 
io J. K. Miller.... 
Rev. John Miller 
Miss Miller 
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P* UTNE Y Cc o Li L E [GI B, near London. 
siden 
s Grace the DU qe of BU C one EUCH, K.G. 
late Fellow of St. John’s 
Be toby Camb ridge. 
The object of this Institution is to combine General Education, 
Collegiate Discipline for Resident Students, Special Instruction 
in Science and its Practical Applications in the Civil and Mili- 
fessions, and P: reparation for the Universities. 
he ges are as follows 
For General Education, including Religious Instruction, Classics, 
Mathematics, the English, ‘rench, and German Languages, His- 
tory, Geography, a ,; Board, Lodging and Laundry Expenses, 80 


In addition to eis. 8 tudents may attend the following Courses :— 
{ Chemistry and Physics.. ogee Playfair, F.G.S. 


Professor Ansted, F.R.S. 
.. Dr. Frankland, 


Mineralogy and cetera 
Metallurgy. 
Surveying, Field Ex 
} neering and Nautical 
Astronomy.. 
Civil Engineering “and 
Architecture ..... . 8. Clegg, jun. Esq. 
. Machinery .. W. Binns, Es os 
f Military Science ........ Ca tain Grifti ths, R.F.P. 
oyal Artillery. 
H. Fradelle, Esq. 
. FB, Falconer, Esq. 


In a 
ivil 


Department C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 


In the 


Military {Es ing 


gg 
Sword 
Fencin apte 
f Divinity, Special Course Cowie, M.A. 
In the | Principa L 

University ; Mathematics, ditto .... The Rey. W. G. Watson, 

Department 1.A. Vice- Precip 
ditto .... Hw M. Jeffery, Esq. B. 

Assistant Tutor. 

The fees for the additional courses in these three departments 
are so arranged that the cost of education, board, &c. need not 
exceed 100 guineas per annum. 

Prospectuses may be had at Mr. Dalton’s, 28, Cocks er -street, 
Charing-cross ; Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.'s, Cornhill; or any 


Department 
Mesars. An 


Classics, 





FPONARD & CUNNINGH AM, AUOTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 
a Consignments of Books, Paintin ngs, Engra vin ngs, Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited forSales at Auction, 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first week in June and December ofe each year. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Ency clopeedia Britannica, by 

J Napier, last edition, boards, 142. 108. —P’ hrenological Journal, 
20 vols. 2i. 158,—Boydell’s Hume's E nay ae fine impressions, 
bound in 7 vols. folio, French morocco .—Vivian’s Spanish 
Scenery, both series, 68 plates, royal folio, 303. ; or half-bound mo- 
(pub. at 82. 88.)—Arnott’s Phy. sics, 2 vols, 338.— 

7l.—Scott’s Bible, 6 vols. 4to. half 
calf, 31. 38. ey 4 's Bible, 6 vols. 4to. calf, 22 2s.—Lardner’s Works, 
5 val 4to. 358.— Taylor's Hebrew Concordance, 2 vols, folio, 





12 vols 


‘I 


| Europe. 
| Baden, in a most fertile and delightfal valley ; it is ome 
| lofty mountains, surmounted with beautiful ruins. 


| health ; 


| quented by numerous visitors. 





2s.  Sichanios ‘Magazine, first 37 vols. boards, 3%, 10s. 
R. KIMPTON, 31, Wardour-street, 


r ee 
| GMALL DAGUERREOTYPE HOUSE TO 
BE SOLD, with three Compartments, suitable 
roofed house or garden, the greater part put to 
and screws. The above belongs to an Amateur, w 
use for it. Apply to P. E. R., 22, Poultry, anton 
6). Price 121., cost much above 301. 


for a 
ether wi 


PEN. 
T HE CALOTY PE or TALBOTYPE_ 
Ber THORNTHWAITE & WOOD, 123, SEW OanE 
Seat Ga Buea Es pa fe oro 
8, JA P » ke. fe 
tifal a for the above mt 
Agent for Turner’s (Chafford Mills) NEW PH 
PAPER. OTOGRAPEIe 


Pure PYRO-GALLIC ACID. 
Thin Plate Glass of all sizes for Albuminizing. 
FLUORIDE OF POTASSIUM. 


UGDALE’'SS ENGLAND AND WALES... 
Persons having incomplete Copies of the above Work, 
have them completed by applying to the Publisher, L, TALUS 
Warwick-square, London. 


~- The trade supplied on the usual terms 


‘HE AP ISsU E of BARNES'’S NOTES. 
J TWELVE VOLUMES FOR ONE GUINEA: the Go 
Three Shillings.— Messrs. Partripce & Oakey have gr great ples. 
sure in calling the attention of their Friends and the P ablle te 
their cheep issue of Cobbin’s edition of Barnes's Notes, entirely 
unabri the most complete and correct, with Map, Woodey 
and Portrait of the Author. Bound in strong cloth, the only edt 
tion published under the direction of Mr. Barnes, ull Prospee. 
tuses of this important scheme may be had of Messrs. Partri 
Saas, Paternoster-row ; or 70, Edgeware-road, (Hanbury & (y, 
gents.) 


OT ‘SPRIN YGS of BADEN, 1850. _The ‘Ho 

Springs of the town of Baden have for centuries ranked 
amongst the most efficacious and the most frequented of ij 
The town is situated in the centre of the Grand vad 

ae 





tains, traversed with roads opened through the Be 
with which they are covered, afford at every step the most pie 
turesque views. The pure air of this country is most beneficial tp 
intermittent fevers, hypochondria, and hysterical affes. 
tions, often senees elsewhere without success, are lost here almost 
spontaneously. The vapour of the Hot Springs, and the balsamic 


| emanations of the Pine Forests, are very efficacious in the cure of 


st. The immense establishment called the 
(the hall for —s the waters) is fre 
The heat of the principal spring 
is 54 degrees of Réaumur, and of the smaller, 38 degrees, 
mineral water of all the springs is perfectly pure, clear, 

to the taste, and contains no heating qualities; if applied exter 
nally, it is very successful in the cure of rheumatic affections, Th 
comforts of the hotels, the cheapness of the living, the elegance 


—- laints of the ches 
“= ULE RK” 


| and variety of the ———_ have long made this the fir 
| watering~ place in Euro’ The 
| tion” were opened on the. 10th of May, since when there has been s 
| succession of Balls, Fétes, and Concerts. 


magnificent “ Salons de Convers 


An unrivalled Orchestrs 
performs every evening, in the Grand Saloon and on the Prome 
nade, the most favourite selections from the works of the great 


| composers, and those delightful Waltzes to which the German per- 


formers give so much effect. Season, which finishes on the 


| 31st of October, will terminate with brilliant hunting parties 


which never fail to draw together a numerous assemblage of ams 
teurs from the great cities. A branch of the railway unites Bada 
to the great line from Francfort to Basle ; so that visitors are cur 
veyed by it to the gates of the town. 


7 LKIN G ON C0, 
4 PATE vet OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 

MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &. 
Beg reer. HEC io Son OT, to their Establishments, 


EET 
NOORGATE-STRERT, }| LONDON; 

And Minalbienn, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which ae they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productio: 

The Patentees feel = necessity of informing the public, that 
articles sold as * Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.'s process,” offer 
no guarantee for their manufacture, — sach articles bear ther 
Patent Mark, viz, “ E. & Co. under a crow 

Estimates, Drawings, and “ene sont free by post. 
a and Gliding as usual. 





Sales by Auction, 
Books, Engravings, Music. 
Pa & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite 


— 








Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Grest 
Room, 91, Piccadilly, on wed NESDAY, August 14, and 3 
lowing days, an EXTENSIVE NCOLLECTION 
Theological and general Literature, =” ¥, condition, many 
handsomely bound; Modern Works, & talogues will be seat 
on on application, 
Objects of Natural History, Scientific Instruments, Books, 
Cabinets, and Miscellanies. 
| M%; J. C. STEVENS will SELL i AUC 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Cov 
August 16, at id v'elock, A PARCEL of t10 ant 
ANIMAL SKINS, coll ected in Southern indie 1k sig 
Esq. the ished Entomolag 
Cabinet of 24 a. RP. . British hand Fo Foreign me . 
various Orders—A Cabinet of 24 Drawers adapted for She ro 
Minerals—Shells, Minerals, and Focstle. Excel ent Cameras, 
Pump, Telescopes, and other Philosophical Instruments— ad 
consisting of Brayley and Britton’s History of 5urrey, rss , 
Magazine of Botany, eres Animal Kingdom, &. &¢—/ A Cope 
ing Machine, Weapons from the South Seas, and iseellanics. 
On view the day before the Sale, and Catalogues 





—— 


\UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—May be 7 
in damp or marshy a for years, without injury: refott 

alkalies, and grease are without action upon it, and it 
valuable for conveying gas, water, chemicals, &e. It is Perot a 
valuable for liquid manure, drain, and soil pipes. In 
stoppage, an incision can be made ‘with a sharp knife, mductét 
secured again, by means of a warm iron. Beip Dg a non-o ae uk 
it is not affected by the frost of winter or drought 
metal or leather. Its strength is extraordinary; thes o> Co 
inch diameter tubing having resisted a pressure of 250 be bad if 
square inch, without bursting. The smaller sizes may tear ra 
100-feet, and the larger in 50-feet lengths. The 
made. The power which Gutta Percha Tubing 
ductor of sound renders it most valuable for pon we the oa 
lieu of bells. Every variety of articles mapufactu ured Lond 
Percha Company, Patentees, 18, Wharf-road, City-ro® 
and sold by their wholesale dealers. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


_ 827 





, royal 12mo. price ; 38. in cloth ; or free by post, 3s. 6d. 
erred G@AMESTER, a Tale of 1845, and 
qe OTHER POEMS. 
eae ____t ; Earle, 67, Castle-street, Berners-street. 
gnd edition, cloth, 1 
TUSTERN CHURCHES. 
‘proposals for Christian Un 
“The pook is cheap, but it contains a good deal of matter, and 
PY a labour of duty. saint PT 
ious facts, and some graphic sketches.” 
Ponta — thristian Remembrancer. 
_ James | Darling, Great Queen- “street, Lincoln’ 's Inn-fields. 
Just published, Post Byo. price 7a. 6d. cloth, 
A 


Hl Oo R +: Opes, Epopgs, 


a SECULARE. 
nslated into English Verse. 
ByG.J. WHY TE MEL VILLE, Esgq., late Coldstream Guards. 
London: Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court. 


—_— 


By the Author of | 


and | 


TISCHENDORF'S SEPTUAGINT. 
Just imported, 2 vols. 8vo. price 14s. 
ESTAMENTUM VETUS, GR CE, 
LXX. The Text of the Vatican Edition, collated ‘with the 
recently~ -discovered Codices, with Parallel Passages and Various 
Edited by gi pay TISCHENDORF. In 2 vols. 
beautifully printe 
7 vid Nutt, Strand; 
Covent-garden. 


48. 
W illiams & Norgate, Henrietta-street, 





ARNOLD'S EDITION OF THE FIRST FOUR BOOKS OF | 


— WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
w ready, in 12mo. price 7s, 6d. 
OMERI ‘ILIAS. 548. 1.1 V¥., with a Onett- 
CAL INTRODUCTION, and copious ENGL ISH Ores 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERKCHEVER ARNOLD, A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, a winidge. 


Bivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; 
Of whom ~ be had, by the same Edit 


1. The OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS of | 
DEMOSTHENES. With English Notes. 3s. 


9, The ATHENIAN STAGE; a Handbook for 


Students, from the German of Witzchel. 4s. 


NEW VOLUME FOR READING ON SUNDAY, 
BY SIR EDWARD CUST. 





Now ready, handeomely printed in eet gly type, in 8vo. containing 


” pages, price 1 


AMILY READING; or, the NEW TESTA- 


MENT NARRATIVE H ARMONIZED one ‘anand LAINED 
by the Bishops and Doctors of the Anglican Chu 
Compiled from various Authors, by the Hon. § SP EDW ARD CUST. 

Rivingt — St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 

Of whom may be had (uniformly printed), 
The FIRST SERIES; on the PROPER LES- 

fo the OLD TESTAMENT, for the Sundays throughout 
the Year. 15 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE HONOU RABLE “THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
his day is published, in 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 





IG-V E DA SANHITA, a Collection of ancient | 


Hindu Hymns, cuntiinies the first Ashtaka, or book, of 
the Rig-Veda; the oldest authority for the religious and social 
institutions of the Hindus. ‘Translated from the original Sanscrit 
wp H. H. WLLSON, M.A. F.RB.S. &. 


Bs yol. I. 4to. cloth, price 2U. 10s. 

RIG-VED A SANHITA, in the original Sanscrit, 
together with the Commentary of Sayancharya. Edited by Dr. 
Max. Miller. (T'o be completed in 4 vols.) 

London : Wm. H. Allen & Co. Zeyh street. 
Recently published, price 78. 
HE DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL RE- 
CEIPTS, containing the Arcana of Trade and Manufacture, 
Domestic Economy, Artistical, Ornamental, and oe Pro- 
cesses, Chemical = Medical Pre arations, &c. 








PRANCIS, F.L.8. This useful Wor 
Receipts. 
J. Allen, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; D. Francis, 21, Mile 
End- ‘toad ; and all Bc voksellers, 
LIFE OF DR. Lr syn od 4 Il. aor 
Published this day, price 10a. ¢ 
\ EMOIRS of the LIFE ond W' RITINGS of 
4 THOMAS a ALMERSs, By the Rev. 
WILLIAM HANNA. LL.D. Volume Second, 
This Volume cone “ft the period from 1815 to 1823, embracing 
Dr. Chalmers’s translation to alte his ministry there, 
subsequent removal to St. Andre 
Published for Thomas Constable, by Sutherland & Knox, Edin- 
h; saab Adams & Co, London 


| 
juxta | 


28. 6d. cloth ; or 33, cloth, gilt edges, 


BY RIVERS—The THAMES. 
By JAMES THORNE. 


| Price 2s. 


| RA BLES 


” | * An intelligent, well informed, and pleasant guide.” 


, by the same Author, 


Also 
| The AVON, the LEA, the DOVE, &c. 


| Charles Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. | 


Lately published, in cloth boards, price 3a. 6d. 


| ¢ UTLINES of PHYSICAL GE OGRAPHY, 

for the Use of Schools. By EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 
| Head Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hos- 
| pital. With Eight Maps, engraved on steel and coloured, compiled 
by WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R-G.s., late Professor of Geography 
in the College for Civil Engiueers. 
London: Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. 


| — 








Just published, small 8vo. price 1s. 

JURE SOUNDS against PURE IMMATE- 

RIALISM, written by A c. G. JOBERT, Author of * Ideas,” 

* The Philosophy of Geology, , against the Phil osophy of Berke- 

ley, and the Author of * U1 versal Immaterialism,’ in answer to a 

| challenge for a Prize of 5v0l. offered to the Author by Thomas 

| Collins a, Esq., to prove that SOUNDS ARE "NOT PURE 
| SENSATLO 


| ‘ieeken: $ 


Simpkin, Marsha]l & Co. 





| LETTERS OF MRS. SCOTT AND MRS. MONTAGU. 
| THE LADIES’ COMPANION, for August 10, 


contains the first of a Series of the above Letters discovered 

in the Collection of the late Sir Egerton Bridg Also, Miss Mit- 

ford’s Readings of Poetry, Old and New, No. : —O ha upters on Dress. 

| —Corsets.—Old World Ladies, No. 1.—A Day and Night among the 

| High Alps, with Illustrations, &c. 

| _ Published Weekly, price 3d. ; stamped, 4d.; and in Monthly 
Parts. Parts I. to VII. may be had ofall Booksellers. 

*y* The First Volume will be published in a few aan s, bound in 

i: a. Cover, designed expressly for the Work by LU. N. Humpureys, 


Office, 11, Bouverie-street. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PA PROF. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, August 3, contains Articles on 
Agents, law and land Mr. 


A fetinente. menegemenh of, by 
tothw 


| 
i— 
1 


iT edited by 


Grape mildew, by 
(with Engravings) 


Bakery 


contains upw one of cn | 


and | 


Animals, diseases of 
pricot, Kaisha, by 
feitch & S om, Exeter 

| Barometer 

Bones, to prepare for manure, by 

Mr. Prideaux 
| Bug bites 
Calendar, Horticultural 
Calendar, Agricultural 
by Mr. 


Messrs. 


| Carnation returns, 
wards 
| Carns ation and Piccotee 
Slough 
| Cattle, short-horned 
| Chemistry in connexion with 
| Agriculture, by Mr. Noad 
| Chiswick exhibitions, visitors at 
Cholera and its cures, by Dr. 
Bushnan 
Clover crop, by Mr, Summers 
Crops, to manure, by Mr. Paine 
| Crops, for allotments, by Mr. 
| _ Rothwell 
| Grove, state of, by Mr. Baldock 
Cuckoo, note 
Drainage 7 
Exeter agricultural meeting, the 
| Judges at 
Parsing, high 


Ea- 


Show, 


| Breate. July 
Gardening, villa and suburban 
| Gooseberries on espaliers 


| 


Highland and Agricultural So- 
ciety’s show, report ©: 

Lilies, Japan 

Manure for turnips 

Mauure, to prepare bones for, by 
Mr. Prideaux 

Manuring for every crop, by Mr. 
Paine 

Melons, select 

Mildew, grape, by 
(with Enoravi mnga) 

Nomenclature, scientific 

Picotee returns, by Mr. Edwards 

luminous, by Major 


Mr. Baker, 


Plants, names of 

Poor law board, report of 

Potatoes in Ireland, by 
Carroll 

Potato disease 

Pot pourri, to make 

Poultry, to feed 

Pruning, summer, by Mr. Lovell 
and Mr. Tox good 

Puzzle 

Road reform, by Mr. Mackenzie 
ow, prolific, by Mr. Summers 

Straw berries, brick terraces for, 
(with Engravings) 

| Turnips, best manure for 

nf illa and a gardening 
V heat, to harve 

* heat, blighted 


Mr. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 


| Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent- garden, 
| Mark-lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool prices, with returns from 


the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, 


| and a complete Newspaper, witha 
| actions of the week. 


| ORDER of any Newsvend 


| ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street 


Bark, and Seed Markets, 
condensed account of all the trans- 


er.—OFFPICE for Advertise- 


, Covent-garden, London. 





Just published, the Second Edition, with Additions, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY; 


. of book would be useless without it.”— Weekly Tiines. 
| 


THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 
By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A., Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 
THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE:— 


Domestic Fowl in general, 
The Guinea Fow), 

The Spanish Fowl, 

The Speekled Dorkings, 
The Cochin-China Fowl, 
The Malay Fowl, 

The Pheasant ated Fowl, 
The Game Fow 

The Mute oo 

The Canada Goose, 


he Egypti 
The P ~ - Cape Goose, 


Goose, 
The Wigeon, 


The Turkey, 


The Grey China Goose, 
The White Fronted or Laughing 


The Teal, and its congeners, 
The White China Goose, 
The Tame Duck, 

The Domestic Goose, 

The Bernicle Goose, 

The Brent Goose, 


The Pea Fowl, 
The Golden and Silver Hamburgh 


Fowls, 
The Cuckoo Fowl, 


The Blue Dun Fowl, 
The L 
The Poland Fowl, 

Bantam Fowls, 

The Rumpless Fowl, 

The Silky and Negro Fowls, 
The F. 


ark-crested Fowl, 


rizzled or Friesland Fowls. 


watt be found a useful and intelligent guide to the poultry-keeper ; while the lively and often amusing manner in 
itis written, gives it a claim upon the attention of the general reader.”—Midland Counties Herald. 


‘ 
“This book is the best and most modern authority that can be consulted on the general management of poultry.” 


Stirling Observer. 
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REVIEWS 


the History of the Papal States, from their 

Origin to the Present Day. By the Rev. 

John Miley, D.D., Author of ‘Rome under 

Paganism and the Popes.’ 3 vols. Newby. 
Iy a very long and very unnecessary Preface, 
the author of this book tells us that it is an 
attempt to supply what has been hitherto a 
jesideratum in European literature. “ His- 
tories of the Roman Catholic Church,” he says, 
there are, of all sorts, in every dialect and in 
wery form ;” and, though there is still no per- 
fect history of the Popes, yet “the series of 
Papal biographies a! also be regarded as 
tolerably complete.” But “a history of that 
region of Central Italy—of that realm over 
which the Popes have swayed the sceptre for 
more than a thousand years,—one may search 
forin vain. In no language, dead or living,— 
in no shape, whether as a consecutive narra- 
tive or as a digest of materials,—under no title, 
isany such work to be met with.” Again, a 
few lines further on, he says, “ Let the question 
be put to the most eminent bibliopolists of 
London, Paris, Vienna, Rome,—their answer 
will be, there is no such book as a History of 
the Papal States. Make the round of the great 
libraries, from the British Museum to the Vati- 
can, the answer will be still the same.” 

After such a flourish of trumpets, we natu- 
lly expect something valuable. Nor does the 
author promise little. ‘Though presenting his 
volumes to the public ‘ with a most oppressive 
ense of their faults and defects,’’—and though 
conscious that he possesses “‘no magic wand 
that, on a sudden, could metamorphose a howl- 
ing wilderness into a paradise,’’—he yet believes 
that “he has done a good deal in the way of 
those preliminaries without which the genius 
een of a Michael Angelo could not proceed 
with a superstructure. ‘The foundations of the 
history he has excavated thoroughly : he flatters 
himself he has made some approximation to the 
proper plan. That (beginning in the Catacombs 
and closing with the Earl Mount-Edgcumbe’s 
pamphlet) he has searched up, collected, sifted, 
and reduced to something like order and appro- 
priate grouping an immense mass of solid, 
authentic materials, he has no shadow of doubt 
whatever.”” This good opinion of his book, so 
very modestly drummed into the reader by the 
author at the outset, (and we think it was very 
prudent of him to do it there, seeing that it 
would have been more difficult for him to 
obtain belief for the same statement at the 
close,) is somewhat shaken, however, by a 
candid announcement made in the Preface 
itself as to the manner in which the book was 
composed, — 

“Happening [he says] to be at Rome in the year 
1833, for the recovery of his health, he occupied his 
sure with some studies and researches as to the 
contrasts and reciprocal relations of Rome under 
Paganism and under thé Popes. In the course of 
these studies he became sensible of the deficiency 
werred to; and although the idea of attempting to 
upply it did not for a moment so much as cross his 
uind, and was never seriously thought of by him 
util a very recent period, nevertheless, such odds 
ad ends of leisure as the active duties of a missionary 
‘arer in Ireland left within his reach were from 
“at time to the present so assiduously devoted in 
ivestigating the sources of what he ever regarded as 
abranch of the human annals as momentous as it is 
‘“triordinary, that when he was prompted by recent 
‘rents in Rome to actually set foot, in the way of 


‘omposition, on the untrodden region, he found that 
: materials—in the form of notes, and extracts, and 
‘Ketches_had so accumulated for the entire cycle of 
a thousand years, that the chief difficulty to be 
‘ontended with in the attempt to execute his task 


was, not to discover materials for his book,. but to 
compress those he had ready at hand into something 
-of a reasonable compass.” 


In the actual composition of the book, how- 
ever, it seems he laboured under “many and 
singular disadvantages.’ Of these, he will 
“obtrude only one on the attention of his 
readers ;’’ to wit, that ‘‘at the outset he found 
himself in this dilemma—either to commit to 
the flames the notes from which these volumes 
have been written, or to complete the task of 
composition within six months.’’ What special 
combination of circumstances it was that gave 
rise to this cruel dilemma, he does not inform 
us, farther than by hinting that the fact of his 
being one of those that were ‘drawn most 
deeply into the hideous vortex of misery during 
the Irish famine of 1849,” had something to do 
with it. The first volume, it appears, was already 
finished when that terrible calamity occurred ; 
then, for two months, during which he had to 
give his mind to other and more harassing oc- 
cupations, the work of composition was inter- 
rupted. The second volume was commenced, 
however, ‘fon the 15th of August 1849; and, 
until the postscript of the third was written, on 
the 15th of January 1850, the author’s pastime 
consisted, exclusively, in the transition from the 
process of arranging his notes in something like 
a rude narrative to that very entertaining process 
of correcting the press.” 

We call attention so particularly to these 
gratuitous communications of Dr. Miley re- 
specting the gestation of his book, partly be- 
cause they are themselves characteristic,—the 
same boastful and egotistic style being kept 
up, under another guise, throughout the work ; 



















eing one of the most flagrant examples of lite- 
rary delinquency we have ever met with,—and 
not on account of its special merits or demerits 
as a ‘ History of the Papal States,’ that we have 
resolved to notice the book at all. 

And, first, we think our readers will agree 
with us that the public can take no cognizance 
of such excuses for bad or imperfect literary 
workmanship as that offered by Dr. Miley. 
There are cases, indeed,—as, for instance, in 
the preparation of an official Report on any 
sudden emergency, —where the public may 
allow for faults or defects occasioned by hurry ; 
but it is not so with a literary composition, 
properly so called. What the public demands 
is a good book. It cares nothing about the 
methods by which an author may have pro- 
ceeded in his attempt to supply this want,— 
nothing about the obstacles he may have had to 
encounter. These are his own business; and it 
is to be considered that every author has settled 
with himself whether his opportunities have 
been sufficient for his purpose before he pro- 
duces his book for public inspection at all. How 
fast he had to write it,—how he was interrupted 
by illness, by domestic affliction, or by other 
occupations,—how the printer dogged him at 
the heels,—all these are matters that may be 
interesting to his private friends, and may render 
them indulgent in their criticisms: but to the 
plea of hurry as a ground for lenient judgment, 
the public is, and ought to be, sternly deaf.— 
There was no vehement necessity why Dr. 
Miley’s book should exist: there was no par- 
ticular mundane or national clamour for it,— 
as there was some time ago for a Report on 
Cholera from the Board of Health. There was 
nothing to make it incumbent on Dr. Miley 
to take such very vigorous measures with him- 
self in the process of getting it up. The public 
could very wel! have waited his leisure. In 
short, in the dilemma in which Dr. Miley says 





he was placed last year, of committing his notes 





‘arte because it is purely on account of its | 


to the flames or completing the task of com- 
position within six months, we greatly fear that 
he selected the selfish instead of the philan- 
thropic alternative. 

At first, while reading the author's Pre- 
face, we were led, notwithstanding the some- 
what offensive egotism to which we have 
already alludec , to conceive a prepossession in 
his favour; oc asioned in part, it may. be, by 
the very strength of his apparent self-confi- 
dence,—but more especially, we think, by our 
liking for the plan of his work as clumsily pre- 
announced by him, though still in language indi- 
cating some theoretic sense of its merits. As 
this is really the best thing we have discovered 
in the whole book, we think it fair to give Dr: 
Miley the full benefit of it. The following are 
the passages referred to.— 

“An idea sufficiently clear and. comprehensive, 
with respect to the author's mode of viewing his sub- 
ject, may be conveyed in a very few words, on each 
of its two great constituent features, viz., the theatre 
of the events, and the drama which these events com- 
pose. And, first, as to the theatre of the events: we 
have not hesitated to lay great stress on the descrip- 
tion of it, in its entire extent, and in great detail. 
We have endeavoured, in short, to place it in every 
light that we thought could help the reader to feel 
himself perfectly at home in the territory, and to 
carry with him, throughout, a conception as vivid 
and truthful as possible of the scenery and other 
accessory circumstances of peculiarity, in the midst 
of which the historic actions and occurrences take 
place. * * For, if it be at all a legitimate object of 
| history,—as it most undoubtedly is a lofty and im- 
| portant object,—in some sort to reproduce the suc- 
| cessive generations, events, and revolutions of which 

it treats, and cause them once more, with as much 7s 
| possible of life-like circumstance, to pass before the 
| imagination of the reader, how is this effect to be 
| obtained, if the dramatis persone are introduced on 
any sort of platform, no matter how commonplace, 
| without heeding in the least whether the scenery 
harmonize or be at variance with the characters that 
play their parts? * * From thescenery, we pass to 
the drama itself ; and of this it is sufficient to observe, 
that, disengaging ourselves at the outset from a 
labyrinth of what we can only regard as technical 
litigation, with reference to the precise instant at 
which the Popes became temporal sovereigns, we 
trace the tide of this dominion at once to its fountain- 
head; and in viewing it in its after developement, we 
have endeavoured to throw ourselves into the centre 
of each of the great epochs or cycles into which ‘ts 
career, on being fully considered, is found to divide 
itself; and then, by grouping the figures and transae- 
tions round that centre, endeavour thus to bring the 
reader acquainted not only with the annals of this 
realm from century to century, or from cycle to cycle, 
but also to picture each epoch as to its own charac- 
teristic identity, without losing sight of the unity and 
harmonious relations pervading the entire plot, and 
combining all the separate cycles like so many acts 
of the same drama.” 

Now this is a fair promise. A work prepared 
according to this plan would be a really good 
history of the Papal States. 

But when we come to look at the execution 
—when we turn from Dr. Miley’s boastful 
preface to the body of the work—our feeling of 
disappointment is the greater for our previous 
disposition to indulgence. The topographicat 
survey of the Papal States, indeed, wherein, 
according to promise, Dr. Miley lays out the 
theatre of his intended History, we might allow 
to pass as a tolerably compiled repertory of 
facts relative to the central parts of Italy ; though 
even here there is reason to complain of the un- 
necessary length of the survey for the purposes 
of the book (it occupies no fewer than 185 
pages)—as well as of the total want of pictorial 
power displayed in the grouping of the facts, 
and the total absence of that perception of the 
interesting or characteristic in topographical 
details by which alone such surveys are pre- 
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vented from being mere wearisome trash. But 
it is in the history itself, in the pretended 
evolution of the great drama of the Papal for- 
tunes, act after act,—or, as the author expresses 
it in his own big language, ‘‘from century 
to century” and “from cycle to cycle,”—that 
the worthlessness of the book and the hollow- 
ness of the author’s professions begin to be dis- 
tinctly seen.—If it was a history of the Papal 
States that Dr. Miley intended to write, the in- 
tention must have slipped out of his mind almost 
as soon as he began to put it in execution. 
The history of the Papal States that we were 
entitled to expect from Dr. Miley, should have 
been a distinct narrative, in the first place, of 
the fortunes and social progress of that por- 
tion of Central Italy of which the Popes had 
become possessors ; and in the next place of the 
gradual developement of the theory of the 
Papacy itself in its relations with those States, 
as well as, through them, with the rest of the 
world. Nothing of this kind do we get from 
Dr. Miley. What we have instead is a collec- 
tion of all kinds of odds and ends,—topographi- 
cal, bibliographical, antiquarian, and ecclesias- 
tical,—thrown together without care or order, 
and hardly even with sense,—and connected 
merely by this one circumstance, that they all 
do bear some reference or other to the Papacy 
or to Papal Rome. We have anecdotes and 
jejune sketches of the Popes, accounts of build- 
ings in Rome, allusions to the state of the world 
everywhere, lists of the bishops who were pre- 
sent at certain ceremonies and processions, ex- 
tracts without end from all kinds of books,—a 
few from old and original authorities, but the 
greater number from the most patent and ac- 
cessible of modern writers, such as Robertson, 
Guizot, Gibbon, Sismondi, Ranke, Macaulay, 
Mariotti, Bulwer, Sir James Stephen, &c. &c. ; 
and, in the midst of all this, an occasional piece 
of declamation, in the style that Sir Walter Scott 
used to name bow-wow, from the author’s own 


pen. 

We cannot give a truer idea of the book than 
by saying that it appears to consist of the vapid 
contents of anill-kept note-book emptied out into 
three printed volumes. The typographical ap- 
pearance of the pages themselves, especially 
in the last two volumes, betrays this. Instead 
of a continuous text in which information is 
bedded cr woven forth in an orderly manner 
by a painstaking author, we have mere loose 
paragraphs of miscellaneous rubbish put down 
any how, and cften separated from each other, 
as in a note-book, by black lines drawn across 
the page. Nor is it as if the author, oppressed 
by the magnitude of the subject, and perceiving 
that the work of artistically combining his ma- 
terials into a fluent narrative would—as in Gib- 
bon's case—be a work of many years, had deter- 
mined simply to present the materials them- 
selves, so as to suggest reflections of value in the 
mean time, and render the task of the future 
historian easier. Even in this case it would have 
been a gross misnomer to entitle the book ‘A 
History of the Papal States’ :—still, as an accu- 
mulation of materials, it might have been worth 
something. But here we have no accumulation 
of materials capable of serving the slightest 
useful end. That Dr. Miley has “ begun 
in the Catacombs and closed with the Earl 
Mount-Edgcumbe’s pamphlet”’ is true enough ; 
but that his route between these two points has 
been through ‘“ an immense mass of solid authen- 
tic materials” is a pure declaration of the au- 
thor’s own. In contradiction to it, we would 
set up the declaration, that it has simply been 
through an old book or two, and a few modern 
popular essays:—and, through these, with a 
very moderate share of culture or intelligence. 

In the first volume, indeed, there is a kind of 








attempt to illustrate, or rather to assert that com- 


mon and very probable theory of the origin of 
the temporal Papacy, which traces it to the 
spontaneous deposition of power from all sides 
in the hands of the successors of St. Peter; but 
after clearing this little portion of his task, the 
author breaks away into every possible manifes- 
tation of a mere propensity to book-stufting. Hop- 
ping, as it were, along the series of Popes, and 
picking up in connexion with each any morsel 
of raw information that offers itself,—such, for 
example, as the fact of Charlemagne’s influence 
on the Papacy in the ninth, and the anti-papal 
efforts of the Cenci and others in the tenth cen- 
tury,—he hastens clamorously on to the age of 
Hildebrand, the greatest of the Papal heroes. 
“ Hildebrand and his Age”’ is the subject of the 
greater portion of the latter half of the second 
volume. And here, where we should naturally 
expect that the author would exhibit his best, 
what does he do? He cries out that Hilde- 
brand has been misrepresented, that he was 
a great man — a very great man; that he 
(Dr. Miley) will show that he was so by 
opposing extracts from his own (Hildebrand’s) 
letters to the ordinary accounts of him—(for 
are not letters the genuine evidences of a man’s 
character, the revelations of the soul of the man, 
as it were?) &c.&c. And then he transfers Sir 
James Stephen’s ‘Essay on Hildebrand,’ which 
appeared recently in the Edinburgh Review, and 
has since been republished, almost bodily, into 
his own pages,—on the pretext, forsooth, that as 
Sir James Stephen is a more disinterested witness 
than himself, his appreciation of Hildebrand 
will be less suspected of partiality! This is 
book-making with a vengeance! Nor is 
this the only instance of it. When he comes 
to the times of Dante, for example, he makes 
precisely the same kind of use of Mariotti’s 
popular work on Italy—quoting page after 
page of that writer’s account of the great 
Italian poet, and interfering no farther himself 
than occasionally to insert an exclamation— 
“How true!”— This from an enemy to the 
Papacy !’"—or such like. But in no part of the 
whole book is the method by which it has been 
got up more curiously illustrated than towards the 
close. Will it be believed that in this ‘ History 
of the Papal States’ the Reformation occupies 
even nominally but ten or eleven pages,—while, 
in these, Luther’s name appears but in two or 
three sentences? Dr. Miley, already at the 
470th page of his third volume when he 
reached this subject, was rushing on post haste 
to the termination which he had prescribed 
to himself,—namely, to a view of the modern 
state of the Papacy, in the shape of a rabid de- 
nunciation of the Carbonari, of the Italian libe- 
rals, and, above all, of the “ firebrand’ Mazzini 
and his ‘armed interlopers, who transformed 
the capital of the Christian world into some- 
thing incomparably more horrible than a den of 
ravenous wild beasts.” Even here, where it 
might have been thought he would be able to 
supply a good quantity of the writing out of his 
own abundance of wrath, he is obliged, in his 
haste we suppose, to fill up his pages with 
quotations from the Times newspaper and from 
Mr. Mac Farlane’s book on Italy,—which latter 
he finds much to his taste, and which the bitter- 
est enemy of the Papal supremacy must accept, 
he says, as trustworthy, seeing that Mr. Mac 
Farlane is, as he has heard, “‘a zealous member 
of the Kirk of Scotland,” and therefore “ above 
the suspicion of being prejudiced” in favour of 
any Pope. And thus, at last, Dr. Miley finishes 
his tour from the Catacombs to Earl Mount- 
Edgcumbe’s pamphlet. 

The close of the book renders the object of 
the author sufficiently evident. Filled with a 
vehement antipathy to the cause of Italian 


liberalism, and above all with a vehemen 
of the theory of a dissociation of the ¢ 
from the spiritual power of the Popes, he re. 
solved to discharge this antipathy and this hatred 
through a book (previously contemplated) that 
might be called ‘A History of the Papgi 
States.’ That, even under such circum 
stances, his book is so bad, must be attri 
buted to the author’s inherent deficiencies to 
his want of real culture or real power of an 
effective kind. What, for example, shall ye 
say of the culture of a man who, at this time of 
day, and even while ostentatiously quotin 
Niebuhr, exhibits such ignorance of Niebuhr, 
ideas as to continue to talk of “the outlay 
Romulus” as if he were a real personage, and 
of the murder of Remus as if that were a fact 
of history? Is it a man thus ignorant of the 
first principles of historical belief, thus Poor and 
restricted in his intellectual grasp, who is to pas: 
the grand career of the Papacy under reviey. 
or say the right word regarding such stupendous 
apparitions as a Charlemagne, a Hildebrand, or 
a Dante? 
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A System of Acronautics, comprehending ii 
Earliest Investigations, and Modern Practie, 
and Art. Designed as a History for th 
Common Reader, and Guide to the Studeni 
of the Art. By John Wise, Aeronaut, 
Philadelphia, Speel. 

‘‘He who can swim need not despair to fly, 

said the Philosopher of Flee: Street, in his 

charming romance ;—and the thought expressed 
is nearly as old as the hills. Dreamers in al 
ages have revived the theory of “ man’s right 
to mount the skies,’—and from time to time 
science has held out a hope that the human 
brain might accomplish what the human heart 
so strongly wished. ‘It will be as comm 
hereafter,” wrote the learned Bishop Wilkins, 
‘for a man to call for his wings, when about 
to make a journey, as it is now to call for his 
boots and spurs.”” The wings—at least, in the 
shape anticipated—have not yet come into 
general use,—and, indeed, it is now known that 
they would be an incumbrance. When anatomy 
discovered that the human frame would not 
supply muscular power sufficient to work ap 

pendages in the form of wings large enough t 

support it in the atmosphere, the discovery was 

felt as a sad rebuke to the upward aspirations, 

—as a fact which placed man in one respect, 

not only “a little lower than the angels,” but 

a little lower than the eagles. The desire ts 

| monopolize all the powers of nature—to swim 
like the fish, to fly like the birds, to walk the 
| earth like the animals, to combine the strength 
| of the lion with the swiftness of the horse- 
is inherent in man. He is not content tobe 
|the head. He strives to concentrate in his 
own person all the attributes of creation;- 
and in his own way he does so. Out of the 
| fiery and the watery elements he has mate 
| himself wings,—the horse in its race and the 
| eagle in its flight are left far in his rear,—a0l 
| out of the lightnings of heaven he has createt 
messengers who “ put a girdle round about th 
| earth in forty minutes’’ for his service. 


| The history of aerial navigation has its my! 
ical age, like other history,—its tales of wonde 
and mystery,—the flying pigeon of Archytas~ 
the story of the luckless aeronaut of the time 


Nero,—and so forth. But it is only in modem 


popularly comprehended as different from mag 
and witchcraft, and to be pursued on scientii 
principles. Roger Bacon proposed to fly 
| Means of thin copper globes filled with “¢# 
| rial air or liquid fire” :—and as the true nail" 
| of the atmosphere came to be understoo 7) 
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as = = 
ihe learned, numerous plans for flying were 

. None, however, had much success 
iptil the Montgolfiers invented their balloon, in 
1782. This at once turned the attention of the 
ic and of learned bodies to the subject. 
The heated air with which the Montgolfiers 
afated their machine soon gave place to the 
lighter hydrogen ; and the possibility of carry- 
ing huge weights through the atmosphere was 
jmonstrated by experiment. It is difficult to 
rad the contemporary records of the state of 
sublic feeling in regard to this discovery with- 
ut a smile. Geographical discovery had lost 
, portion of the romantic and absorbing interest 
shich had attached to it in the time of the 
atlier voyagers,—but here was a new and 
wander field of operation, Columbus had dis- 
covered a new continent,—now men were about 
find a new world! Voyages to the moon 
and planets began to be discussed as feasible 
matters. The new region of space opened up 
for the investigation of man was boundless— 
andthe idea of scaling the heavens was popu- 
larly received in every coffee-house in Paris. 
Eyen science was startled from its calm attitude 
by this event. 
to the Academy, as it had done to Seville in 
the days of Columbus,—and the Conservatoire 
des Arts was looked on as the point of embark- 
ation for the skies. 

Of course, this enthusiasm died away as the 
speriments proceeded ; but aerial voyages re- 
uined some of their interest for the public after 
ihe first brilliant dreams had passed away in 
lisappointment,—partly from their danger, and 
wilt from the lurking idea that they might 
ret be turned to practical account. From both 
these causes, they are still attractive,—as the 
dmost daily ascents from London prove. In 
America, Mr. Wise assures us, they are ex- 


temely popular; although as yet very little 
pnctical value has been extracted from them, 
uspite of the skill and intrepidity exhibited by 
the race of air-navigators. 

From the account of a few remarkable voy- 
ages collected by Mr. Wise, we will present an 


atract or two. The following relates to the 
ist trip across the sea ever attempted in a 
balloon. — 


“The most remarkable aerial voyage that was made | 
won after the discovery of aerostatic machinery, was | 
complished by M. Blanchard, in company with Dr. | 
Jeffries, an American physician, who was at the time | 
On the 7th of January, 1785, | 
aaclear frosty day, the balloon was launched from | 


ng in England. 


the cliff of Dover, and, after a somewhat perilous 
venture, they crossed the Channel in something 
ts than three hours. The balloon, after its release, 
use slowly and majestically in the air; they passed 
vet several ships, and enjoyed a grand prospect of 
‘enumerous objects below them. They soon, how- 
wet, found themselves beginning to descend, which 
pit them to the necessity of throwing over half their 
talast, when they were about one-third way across 
heChannel. When they got about half way across 
‘hey found themselves descending again, upon which 
‘hey threw over the balance of their sand; also some 
woks they had with them. All this failed to over- 
‘me the gravitating power of the balloon. They 
“tt commenced throwing overboard their apparatus 
~orls—grapples, and bottles. An empty bottle 
‘emed to emit smoke as it descended, and, when it 
Stuck the water, the shock of the concussion was 
sibly felt by the aeronauts. Still, their machine 
fntinued to descend, when they next betook them- 
‘ves to throwing off their clothing; but, having now 
petrly rexched the French coast, the balloon began 
" ascend again, and rose to a considerable height, 
“out compelling them to dispense with much of 
‘apparel. They passed over the highlands be- 
"een Cape Blane and Calais, and landed near the 
8° of the forest of Guiennes, not far beyond Calais. 
© magistrates of the town treated the aerial 
Nellers with the utmost kindness and hospitality. 
te King of France made M, Blanchard a present 


of 12,000 livres, as a token of appreciation of the | 


aeronaut’s perseverance and skill in the newly-dis- 
covered art.” 

The voyage of M. Testu is one of the most 
curious in the annals of aerostation.— 

“On the 18th of June, 1785, M. Testu ascended 
from Paris. His balloon was twenty-nine feet in 
diameter, constructed by himself, of glazed tiffany, 
furnished with auxiliary wings, and filled, as had 
now become the fashion, with hydrogen gas. It had 
been much injured by wind and rain during the night 
before its ascension; but, having undergone a slight 
repair, it was finally launched, with its conductor, at 
four o'clock in the afternoon. The barometer then 
stood 29°68 inches, and the thermometer as high as 
eighty-four degrees, though the day was cloudy and 
threatened rain. The balloon had at first been filled 
only five-sixths; but it gradually swelled as it became 





The genius of Europe turned | 


drier and warmer, and acquired its utmost distension 
at the height of 2,800 feet. But to avoid the waste 
of gas or the rupture of the balloon, the navigator 
| calculated to descend by the reaction of his wings. 
| Though this force had little efficacy, yet at half-past 
five o’clock he softly alighted in a corn-field in the 
| plain of Montmorency. Without leaving the car, he 
| began to collect a few stones for ballast, when he was 
surrounded by the proprietor of the corn and a troop 
of peasants, who insisted on being indemnified for 
the damage occasioned by his idle and curious visi- 
tors. Anxious now to disengage himself, he persuaded 
them that, his wings being broken, he was wholly at 
| their mercy. They seized the stay of the balloon, 
which floated at some height, and dragged their pri- 
soner through the air in a sort of triumph towards 
the village. But M. Testu, finding that the loss of 
his wings, his cloak, and some other articles, had 
considerably lightened the machine, suddenly cut 
the cord, and took an abrupt leave of the clamorous 
and mortified peasants. He rose to the region of the 
clouds, where he observed small frozen particles float- 
ing in the atmosphere. He heard thunder rolling 
beneath his feet, and as the coolness of the evening 
advanced, the buoyant power of his vessel diminished, 
and at three quarters after six o’clock, he approached 
the ground with his car near the Abbey of Royau- 
mont. There he threw out some ballast, and in the 
| space of twelve minutes rose to a height of 2,400 
| feet, where the thermometer stood only at sixty-six 
| degrees. He now heard the blast of a horn, and 
| descried some huntsmen below in full chase. Curious 
| to witness the sport, he pulled the valve and de- 
scended at eight o'clock, between Etouen and Var- 
ville, when, rejecting his oars, he set himself to gather 
some ballast. While he was thus occupied, the 
hunters galloped up to him. He then mounted a 
third time, and passed through a dense body of clouds, 
in which thunder followed lightning in quick suc- 
cession. 
* With fresh alacrity and force renewed, 
Springs upward, like a pyramid of fire, 
Into the wild expanse, and through the shock 
Of fighting elements, on all sides round 
Environed wins his way.’ 
The thermometer fel! to twenty-one, but afterwards 
regained its former point of sixty-six degrees, when 
the balloon had reached an altitude of 3,000 feet. 
In this region, the voyager sailed till half-past nine 
o'clock, at which time he observed from his ‘ watch- 
tower in the sky’ the final setting of the sun. He 
was now quickly involved in darkness, and enveloped 
in the thickest mass of thunder clouds. The light- 
nings flashed on all sides, and the loud claps were 
incessant. The thermometer, seen by the help of a 
phosphoric light with which he had provided himself, 
stood at twenty-one degrees, and snow and sleet fell 
copiously around him. In this most tremendous 
situation the intrepid adventurer remained the space 
of three hours, the time during which the storm 
lasted. The balloon was affected by a sort of un- 
dulating motion upwards and downwards, owing, he 
thought, to the electrical action of the clouds. The 
lightning appeared excessively vivid; but the thunder 
was sharp and loud, preceded by a sort of crackling 
noise. A calm at last succeeded, he had the pleasure 
to see the stars, and embraced this opportunity to 
take some necessary refreshments. At half-past two 
o'clock the day broke in; but his ballast being nearly 
gone, he finally descended a quarter before four 
o'clock, near the village of Campremi, about sixty- 
three miles from Paris,” 








Closely connected with balloons is the subject 
of parachutes,—the machine for enabling the 
aeronaut to descend from the sky without the 
aid of his balloon. In the first instance the 
idea was taken from the umbrella or parasol.— 

“Father Loubere, in his curious account of Siam, 
relates that a person, famous in that remote country 
for his dexterity, was accustomed to divert exceed- 
ingly the king and the royal court by the prodigious 
leaps which he took, having two umbrellas with long 
slender handles fastened to his girdle. He generally 
alighted on the ground, but was sometimes carried 
by the force of the wind against trees and houses, 
and not unfrequently into the river. Not a great 
many years ago, the umbrella was, at least on one 
occasion, employed in Europe with similar views, as 
well as in our own country. In the campaign of 
1793 a French general, named Bournonvyille, having 
been sent by the National Convention, with four 
more commissioners, to treat with the Prince of 
Saxe-Coburg, was, contrary to the faith or courtesy 
heretofore preserved in the fiercest wars that have 
raged in civilized nations, detained a prisoner with 
his companions, and sent to the fortress of Olmutz, 
where he suffered a rigorous confinement. In this 
cruel situation he made a desperate attempt to regain 
his liberty. Having provided himself with an um- 
brella, he jumped from a window forty feet high; 
but, being a very heavy man, this screen proved 
insufficient to let him down safely. He struck 
against an opposite wall, fell into the ditch, and 
broke his leg, and was carried in this condition back 
again to hisdungeon. Blanchard was the first per- 
son who ever constructed a parachute for the purpose 
of using it with a balloon in cases of accident while 
aloft. During an excursion which he took from 
Lisle, about the end of August 1785, during which 
he traversed without halting a distance not less than 
300 miles, he let down a parachute, with a basket 
fastened to it containing a dog from a great height, 
which fell gently through the air, and let the animal 
down to the ground unhurt. Since that period the 
practice and management of the parachute have 
been carried much farther by other aeronauts, and 
particularly by M. Garnerin, who has dared repeat- 
edly to descend from the region of the clouds with 
that very slender machine. This ingenious and 
spirited Frenchman visited London during the short 
peace of 1802, and made two fine ascents with his 
balloon, in the second of which he let himself fall 
from an amazing elevation with a parachute. This 
consisted of thirty-two gores of white canvas formed 
into a hemispherical shape of twenty-three feet in 
diameter, at the top of which was a round piece of 
wood ten inches in diameter, and having a hole in 
its centre admitting short pieces of tape to fasten it 
to the several gores of the canvas. About four feet 
and a half below the top a wooden hoop of eight feet 
diameter was attached by a string from each seam; 
so that when the balloon rose, the parachute hung 
like a curtain from this hoop. Below it was sus- 
pended a cylindrical basket covered with canvas, 
about four feet high and two and a quarter wide. 
In this basket the aeronaut, dressed in a close jacket 
and a pair of trowsers, placed himself, and rose 
majestically from an inclosure near North Audley 
Street, at six o’clock in the evening of the 2nd of 
September. After hovering seven or eight minutes 
in the upper region of the atmosphere, he meditated 
a descent in his parachute. Well might he be sup- 
posed to linger there in dread suspense, and to 
look awhile 
Pondering his voyage ; for no narrow frith 

He had to cross. * * * * 

He views the breadth, and, without longer pause, 

Downright into the world’s first region throws 

His flight precipitant, and winds with ease, 

Through the pure marble air, his oblique way. 
He cut the cord by which his parachute was attached 
to the net of the balloon; it instantly expanded, and 
for some seconds it descended with an accelerating 
velocity, till it became tossed extremely, and took such 
wide oscillations that the basket or car was at times 
thrown almost level or horizontal with the parachute. 
Borne along at the same time by the influence of the 
wind, the parachute passed over Marylebone and 
Somers’-town, and almost grazed the houses of St. 
Pancras. At last it fortunately struck the ground 
in a neighbouring field; but the shock was so violent 
as to throw poor Garnerin on his face, by which 
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avcident he received some cuts and bled consider- 
ably. He seemed to be much agitated, and trem- 
bled exceedingly at the moment he. was released 
from the car. One of the stays of the parachute had 
chanced to give way, which untoward circumstance 
deranged the apparatus, disturbed its proper balance, 
and threatened the adventurer, during the whole of 
his descent, with immediate destruction. At the 
moment of separating the parachute the balloon 
took a rapid ascending motion, and was found, next 
day, twelve miles distant from the place of depar- 
ture.” 

M. Garnerin, however, was not daunted by 
this accident. He became bolder and bolder in 
his experiments, and at length ventured to 
ascend in the darkness of the night :—a feat 
common with the aeronauts of our own country, 
but forty years ago new to the public, and con- 
sidered a proof of extraordinary daring. 

Mr. Wise is, of course, highly impressed with 
the dignity and importance of his calling. He 
thinks the. balloon might be usefully employed 
in the public service, both in peace and in war. 
He proposed, during the war with Mexico, 
to capture the fortress of St. Juan d’Ulloa by 
means of a war-balloon filled with rockets and 
other destructive missiles; but the government 
refused his offers,—and the failure of the more 
recent attempt of the Austrians to blow up 
Venice by means of balloons may help to justify 
their refusal. The suggestion for a leaping 
machine to assist exploring parties is at least 
curious.— 

“If we take a balloon of limited size, about 
eighteen feet in diameter each way, it will, when in- 
flated with hydrogen gas, be capable of raising 160 
pounds, independent of its own weight. Now, if this 
be so fastened to a man’s body, as not to interfere 
with the free use of his arms and legs, he may then 
ballast himself so as to be a trifle heavier than the 
upward tendency of the balloon, which will be nearly 
in equilibrio. If then he provides himself with a 
pair of wings, made on the bird principle, with socket 
joints to slip over his arms at the shoulders, and a 
grasping handle internally of each one, at the dis- 
tance from the shoulder joint of the wing, as the 
distance is from the shoulder to his hand, he may 
beat against the air with his'wings, and bound against 
the earth with his feet, so as to make at least a hun- 
dred yards at each bound. This the writer has often 
done, in the direction of a gentle wind, with the aid 
of his feet alone, after his balloon had descended to 
the earth; and, on one occasion, traversed a pine 
forest of several miles in extent, by bounding against 
the tops of the trees. Such a contrivance would be 
of inestimable value to exploring expeditions. Land- 
ings to otherwise inaccessible mountains; escapes 
from surrounding icebergs; explorations of volcanic 
eraters; traversing vast swamps and morasses; walk- 
ing over lakes and seas; bounding over isthmuses, 
straits, and promontories, or exploring the cloud- 
capped peaks of Chimborazo, could thus all be easily 
accomplished.” 

The author gives a long account of his own air 
voyages :—but none of these seem of sufficient 
importance to justify transcription. Those of 
our readers interested in the subject may profit- 
ably turn to the work for themselves. 





The Progress of the Intellect, as exemplified in 
the Religious Developement of the Greeks and 
Hebrews. By Robert William Mackay. 2 vols. 
Chapman. 

Tue readers of this journal are sufficiently 

acquainted with our rule of avoiding contro- 

verted points in politics and theology; and 


this rule requires us to dismiss the controversial 
portion of Mr. Mackay’s work with a very brief 


notice. To do complete justice to the contents 
of his volumes would involve ourselves and our 
readers in several vexed questions the discus- 
sion of which may be more appropriately con- 
ducted in other periodicals than in ours. Without 


we will do without comment :—employing, when 
possible, the phraseology of the author himself. 


According to the views of Mr. Mackay, the 
— element still holds its ground in the 
religion and philosophy of the present day. 
Mythology is but the exaggerated reflection of 
our own intellectual habits; and the under- 
standing of this may serve as a useful warning 
against that tendency in the human mind which 
leads us to mistake the subjective for the objec- 
tive,—the inner sense for the external envelope- 
ment. Habitual modes of thought are reflected 
in language; and mankind are frequently de- 
ceived by their own figurative expressions, and 
often give a matter-of-fact interpretation to 
what was meant by the writer for bold metaphor. 
Everything appears miraculous before it is un- 
derstood ; and miracles in the ancient sense did 
not necessarily involve the difficulties which 
they do in the modern. In the modern sense, 
a miracle implies a direct infraction of the order | 
of nature :—with the ancients a miracle was 
little more than a signal exhibition of superior | 
wisdom or address. Miracles die out as they | 
approach the confines of civilization; and nar- | 
ratives which are generally understood to imply | 
miraculous or supernatural agency, when cor- | 
rectly rendered into modern phraseology must | 
be regarded as mythi. The religious sentiment 
is forced into a different direction without being 
weakened by the cultivation of the reason; so 
that, at some future period artificial forms and 
transmitted dogmas will have completed their 
mission, and will be absorbed in a system more 
philosophical and natural. Even if miracles in 
the modern sense were credible, their value as a 
proof of doctrine would be questionable. Science 
is methodized experience. At first, all science 
appears mergedin religion :—afterwards,religion 
is, as it were, swallowed up in science. The 
more we know, the more we venerate; and the 
reverence only which is the joint result of sen- 
timent and knowledge can survive the attacks 
of change and time, because it is never chained 
to an obsolete opinion or to an immoral practice. 
Hence Mr. Mackay contends that the religious 
sentiment can be matured only through scientific 
cultivation. Religion, including morality, he 
says, is nothing more than well-directed educa- 
tion. If the mind attempts to forestall the in- 
dustry of future ages by premature theories and 
creeds, to idolize its notions as entities, and, 
whether on scientific or on religious grounds, to 
treat its acquired experiences as final, all mental 
progress is arrested. Religion is the ascensio 
mentis in Deum per scalas creatarum rerum,— 
the evolving of the grounds of hope, faith, and 
duty from the known laws of our being and from 
the constitution of the universe. True faith is 
a belief in things probable,—the assigning to 
certain inferences a hypothetical objectivity ; 
and on the conscious acknowledgment of this 
hypothetical character alone depends the ad- 
vantage of faith over fanaticism,—its moral 
value and dignity. If man is not permitted to 
solve the problem of existence, he is at least 
emboldened to hope and to infer so much from 
its actual conditions as to feel confident as to its 
results:—faith takes up the problem where 
knowledge leaves it. The material world is as 
much the object of faith as the unseen Deity, or 
as the anticipated renewal of our existence. By 
faith, or that transcendental view which the spirit 
of religion superadds to science, the distant is 
brought near, the temporary is made continuous, 
the finite infinite :—we see evil, yet believe in 
universal good,—we see diversity, but believe 
in unity,—we are surrounded by change and 
death, yet cling to the certainty of stability and 
eternal life. 








transgressing our principle we*may, however, 
give an idea of Mr. Mackay’s opinions, This 


We have said enough to enable our readers 


work. The above opinions will be no nove} 
to those who have some acquaintance with pe. 
cent theological literature. The acceptance of 
the philosophy of Kant, modified by the stua 
of the works of Fichte so far as the latter 
intelligible, naturally results in conclusions like 
the above. Mr. Mackay brings forward in sq 
port of his views an amount of erudition which 
will prove formidable to his antagonists. Mog 
of the best German editions of the Greek and 
Latin classics seem to be perfectly familiar t 
the author; who knows well how to wield such 
ponderous materials, though occasionally his 
style may be considered rather diffuse. “ The 
account of the theosophy of Aristotle, given jn 
the first volume, is evidently the production of 
a master of the subject. 





Stella and Vanessa: a Romance from the Freneh, 
By Lady Duff Gordon. 2 vols. Bentley, 
THREE among the modern professors of belles 
lettres in France have’ taken real interest jn— 
not given compulsory attention to—our English 
literature and history,—have cordially com. 
mented on our ‘ celebrities,’ or attempted to 
introduce them in fiction. One is M. Alfred 
de Vigny, whose Chatterton and Collingwoud 
make a figure among the Quasimodos and Bug 
Jargals of his contemporary dramatists and 
romancers. The second is M. Philaréte Chasles, 
whose criticisms express a loving study of the 
literature to which the criticized parties belong. 
The third is M. Leon de Wailly, who is known 
to all conversant with the select literature of the 
two countries as having translated ‘ Hamlet’ 
and the Songs and Poetry of Burns,—the last 
about as untoward a task as ever French in- 
genuity proposed to itself. Some of us have 
read with Dini, too, his novel of ‘ Angelica 
Kauffmann,’—where, in spite of tediousness and 
weak conduct of story, a considerable knowledge 
of English life and letters was evidenced. The 
same characteristic will be found, united with 
more of the conditions of a work of art, in the 
tale before us. It originally appeared in the 
scattered form of the fewilleton, and has nov 
been thought worthy of collection and par- 
oo by a translator no less exact, spirited and 

ively than Lady Duff Gordon. 

It was an odd idea on the part of a French 
writer to undertake the defence of Dean Swift 
in those mysterious sentimental transactions 
wherein the happiness of two—if not three— 
persons was irretrievably destroyed by vacilla- 
tion, eccentricity, and selfishness. The poii- 
tion which the bitter wit and intriguing poli- 
tician accepted and maintained with regard 
to Mrs. Johnson and Miss Vanhomrigh is, after 
all, not a solitary instance of its kind. There ar 
many men whose vanity is to be satisfied onl) 
by the exclusive and solitary sacrifice of other 
existences to theirs. Aware of the unwortbi- 
ness of this engrossing coquetry, they are unable 
to resist the satisfaction which it ministers to 
them; and yet, when the reckoning comes 
they will appeal to “gods and men” as piteows 
as though they were persecuted by some tyral 
nical and malicious destiny. This is, however, 
our view of the case,—not M. Leon de Wailly’s 
Without any recourse to unnatural combisi- 
tions or furious coups de thédtre, he has set him: 
self seriously to apologize for the Dean of & 
Patrick’s. He paints him not as the male coque' 
but as the victim of circumstances and of lis 
own self-sacrificing resolution not to give pay 
In this fictitious defence M. de Wailly has, volum 
tarily perhaps, overlooked one point of the a 
which might have been thought tempting, 
namely, the hypothesis that the torments! 
which the satirist exposed his victims were th 
unconscious cruelties of one whose composilit 
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On the other hand, by this very avoidance of 
one piquant and primary tint, the picture may 

ibly have gained something of unity. As 
itis, we have merely a sober, delicately-touched 
‘ce of heart-history:—the manner of which 
gill be best indicated by an extract of one of 
the principal scenes.— 


“The watchman was calling twelve as the ladies 
of St. Mary’s started on their way to the Deanery, 
under Tisdal’s escort. It was freezing and the streets 
were dry. They took advantage of this to go dis- 
qeetly on foot. This furtive walk was very unlike 
the triumphal procession which Mrs. Dingley had 
formerly pictured to herself for her young friend's 
vedding. * * As far as Esther was concerned, Swift 
had willed it so: and except when her jealousy was 
roused, she could have no other will than that of 
Swift. It was a night most favourable to conceal- 
ment, a night without moon or stars. ‘The two ladies 
had purposely prolonged their visit in order to be 
more sure of not meeting any one, and accordingly 
when they started the whole town seemed buried in 
deep, and the monotonous voice of the watchman 
was the only sound that broke the silence of the 
greets. When they left the house, however, Esther 
thought that she saw on the other side of the street 
aman standing motionless and apparently on the 
watch. Although the necessity for concealment 
naturally disposes every one to suspicion, a circum- 
stance 80 slight as that of a man standing at the corner 
of the street would hardly have been sufficient to 
cause her any uneasiness. But some hours earlier, 
vhen coming out of their house in Stafford Street, 
she had likewise observed a man who seemed to be 
mounting guard before their lodging. But for this 
second occurrence she would have attached no im- 
portance to the first,—this time, however, she could 
not refrain from remarking it to Mrs. Dingley. ‘ What 
afancy!’ said Mrs. Dingley, determined to deny the 
possibility of danger, in order to keep herself from 
getting frightened. And apparently she was justified 
by the event, for they continued their solitary walk 
in peace. However, when they had reached their 
destination, the same human figure re-appeared at a 
distance, while Tisdal was opening the little garden 
gite. Supposing it to be a spy, it would have been 
nore prudent to walk on further, and try to mislead 
him, But fear is unreasoning, and Mrs. Dingley, who 
began to feel terribly frightened, could only hurry the 
Canon to let them in and to shut the door behind 
them as quickly as possible, * * The blazing logs 
mthe hearth of the pavilion into which Swift con- 
ducted them dispelled the phantoms conjured up by 
the darkness of night, and called up a fresh train of 
thought in their minds. The room they were in was 
asort of summer saloon, where nothing indicated the 
ceremony about to be performed. But Stella could 
notenter it without a certain religious awe; in her 
tyes the saloon was a chapel, and the table, with its 
green baize cover and wax candles, an altar. * * 
Tisdal was in the garden, waiting for the Archbishop, 
ad as soon as Swift had installed the ladies, he 
joined him there. The cathedral clock struck half- 
past twelve. ‘ Not yet come!’ cried he, finding Tisdal 

‘No, not yet.—‘ This is unheard of con- 
duct,’ resumed Swift, stamping. And he began to 
pace rapidly up and down before the door. His im- 
Patience was perfectly intelligible. He must be 
axious to place between himself and the image of 
Mn. Vanhomrigh the obstacle of an irrevocable act, 

adamantine wall of necessity.—‘ Nothing but the 
ge and infirmity of our good Archbishop,’ said Tis- 
al, ‘could render it excusable in him to keep others 
wating under such circumstances.’—‘ You are quite 
tight: it's so cold.\—He was always the same !— 
Tadal made no answer, and they walked up and 
down together without speaking until two gentle taps 
at the garden gate announced the arrival of the 
Archbishop.‘ I'm afraid, Mr. Dean, that I’m late,’ 
aid the Archbishop. ‘Pray conduct me at once to 
the ladies, that I may ask their pardon. I hope they 
forgive me. These nocturnal expeditions are 
tot much suited to my age.’-—The pardon had been 
granted before it was asked. Mrs. Dingley had taken 
vantage of the time to repair the disorder of her 
own dress, and to impart a bridal appearance to that 
of her young friend. This was no easy task; for to 
great disappointment of Mrs. Dingley, Swift had 


desired that Stella should remain as she was, in her 
grey silk gown. But she was sufficiently adorned by 
the modest looks and downcast eyes which are more 
becoming than all the bridal wreaths and laces in the 
world. She looked charming. thus.—Poor Tisdal! 
The Archbishop could not refrain from stealing a 
look at him. He was watching Mrs. Johnson with 
deep interest, but with perfect calmness. The Arch- 
bishop proposed to begin the ceremony. The form 
of asking whether there be any one that knows ‘any 
just cause or impediment why the marriage should 
not take place,’ filled all present with a sort of terror. 
They felt as if Mrs. Vanhomrigh would come into 
the room and raise her voice to protest against the 
marriage ; and it was not until after a much longer 
interval than usual between this question and that 
which follows it, that the Archbishop, still visibly 
agitated, was able to address to Swift the hallowed 
question:—* Wilt thou have this woman to thy 
wedded wife, to live together after God’s ordinance in 
the holy estate of matrimony? Wilt thou love her, 
comfort her, honour and keep her in sickness and in 
health ; and forsaking all other, keep thee only unto 
her so long as ye both shall live?‘ I will,’ answered 
Swift, in a firm voice. The Archbishop recovered 
his composure, and turning towards the bride, he 
said:—‘ Wilt thou have this man to thy wedded 
husband, to live together after God's ordinance in 
the holy estate of matrimony? Wilt thou obey him 
and serve him, love, honour and keep him in sickness 
and in health; and forsaking all other, keep thee 
only unto him so long as ye both shall live ?—‘ I 
will,’ said Esther, in a timid but heartfelt tone. The 
Archbishop went on:—‘ Who giveth this woman to 
be married to this man?"—All present looked at one 
another—who was to act as father to the bride? In 
the general hurry no one had thought about it. 
Stella turned pale. Tisdal stepped forth from the 
second row whither he had withdrawn, and taking 
her by the hand led her up to the Archbishop, Great 
heaven, was he the man to do it!” 


To those who are accustomed to the average 








ways of the French novelists, the almost 
Quaker-like dryness of tone of the above will 
come with the air of a surprise. To ourselves, 
after so much inflation, exclamation, epithet, 
contortion, as we are used to expect from our 
neighbours, its effect is welcome and agreeable. 
We cannot commend ‘Stella and Vanessa’ as 
rich in incident; but by all who can dispense 
with high excitements for the sake of delicacy 
and quietness, and by all whose nationality leads 
them to regard such exercises as M. de Wailly’s 
with approving curiosity, his romance (as he 
calls it) may be found an agreeable variety. 





Address delivered by the President of Queen's 
College, Galway, at the close of the Session 
1849-50. Dublin, Hodges & Co. 

Ir behoves all who feel an interest in the 

prosperity of Ireland to inform themselves 

of the real constitution and merits of the 
new Colleges; and we can recommend no 
more ready method of gaining this infor- 
mation than by an attentive perusal of Mr. 

Berwick’s admirable Address. We could pro- 

pose no more efficacious antidote to the mis- 

chief that may possibly be attempted at the 

Roman Catholic Synod to be held at Thurles 

on the 15th instant, than the extensive circu- 

lation of this discourse, printed, if possible, in 

a very cheap form. It is a model of lucid expo- 

sition, and of calm but eloquent argument. 

The history of the foundation of these colleges 
is familiar to most of our readers. When the 
bill was introduced to parliament for founding 
these institutions upon the principles of “ united 
education and religious equality,”’ defects were 
pointed out.— 

“No provision was made for religious instruction ; 
no chaplains were appointed to superintend the 
spiritual interests of the students; no bourding-houses 
were placed under their superintendence and control ; 
no obligations were imposed on the professors not to 
interfere with the peculiar views of their pupils.” 
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All these defects have since been remedied. 
The moral care and spiritual charge of every 
student are committed to a clergyman or minis- 
ter of his own creed, called a Dean of Residence. 
We quote the statute.— 

“That the Deans of Residences shall have autho- 
rity to visit the licensed boarding-houses in which 
students of their respective creeds reside, for the 
purpose of affording religious instruction to such 
students, and shall also have power, with the concur- 
rence of the bishop, moderator, or other ecclesiastical 
authority, respectively, to make regulations for the 
due observance of the religious duties of such stu- 
dents, and for securing their regular attendance on 
Divine Worship;—such regulations, before coming 
into force, to be laid before the President, and certi- 
fied by him, as not interfering with the general dis- 
cipline of the college. But in case the said President 
shall find that such rules do interfere with such dis- 
cipline, in such case he shall have power to send 
back the same to such Dean for re-consideration and 
amendment in that respect. That the President 
shall require every person applying for licence to 
keep a general boarding-house, to produce a cer- 
tificate of moral and religious character from his 
clergyman or minister, and shall obtain satisfactory 
evidence of the suitableness of the proposed establish- 
ment, and of its means of providing for the health 
and comfort of the students. That no clergyman or 
minister shall be competent to assume or continue 
to hold the office of Dean of Residences, unless ap- 
proved by the bishop, moderator, or constituted 
authority of his church or religious denomination.’ — 
Chap. xviii. sects. 7,4, 8, 9.” 

But, it may be said, “ this looks very well on 
paper—very well on the statute book ; but how 
does it work in practice?” Mr. Berwick an- 
swers this question by giving the reports of the 
Deans of Residences, Anglican, Catholic and 
Presbyterian, These ministers, appointed to 
watch over the moral and spiritual interests of 
the students, in no case express the slightest 
apprehension that those interests are likely to 
be tampered with. Mr. Berwick asks,— 

“Are the Protestant and Presbyterian creeds so 
full of truth, and health, and vigour, that they can 
stand before, and look, with eagle eye, upon the 
beams of knowledge, and must the Catholic faith 
retire into darkness to maintain security ?” 


And thus he replies to his own question :— 

“If I were to say so, is there a Catholic who hears 
me whose blood would not boil with honest indigna- 
tion at the opprobrious and unfounded insinuation ? 
In these colleges all persuasions stand on the com- 
mon platform of complete religious equality; in 
these colleges the advantages are impartially dis- 
tributed to all; in these colleges the same identical 
securities exist for all. Well, then, I appeal to the 
common sense, to the calm judgment, to the manly 
reason, to the honest pride of Catholics, and their 
implicit confidence in the truth of their own faith, 
will they, by assenting to the calumnies against us, 
allow it to be said that their religious tenets, unlike 
those of others, cannot stand the test of knowledge ? 
When I read the history and consider the position 
of the Catholic Church—when I see the numerous 
and mighty nations, teeming with the fruits of civili- 
zation and intelligence, that walk in her light and 
bend at her altars—when I see communities, dis- 
tracted or corrupted for a while, returning to her 
bosom for consolation and repose—when I see the 
glorious names that, in bright and endless succession, 
are ever coming forward to combat in her behalf— 
when I see, in every clime, her missionaries scaling 
the steepest ramparts of superstition, and planting 
on its highest citadels the triumphant banner of her 
faith—when I see her in this country, unmoved by 
all the storms of persecution, and breaking into 
froth those waves that raged and dashed against her 
—when I see all this, I own I cannot help a smile 
when I hear that serious danger is impending over 
her, because a few Protestant professors in Galway 
and in Cork are permitted to teach her students even 
such soul-destroying mysteries as Latin, Greek and 
Arithmetic.” 

We have said sufficient to indicate our sym- 
pathy with the cause of “united education” in 
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Jreland,—and to express our satisfaction at the 
masterly way in which that subject is treated 
in Mr. Berwick’s calm but powerful Address. 
Surely, a system of “united education” would 
be possible still nearer home. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Rural Hours. By Miss Cooper. 2 vols.—This 
pleasant book is said to be the maiden production of 
the well-known American novelist’s daughter. We 
have hitherto been treated to no minute pictures 
of such life and nature from the other side of the At- 
lantic as are here exhibited. Mr. Audubon gave us 
the wonders of the wilderness, —Mrs.Clavers sketched 
the oddities of life in a new settlement,—the sister 
of Mrs. Howitt in ‘Our Cousins on the Ohio,—and 
Mr. Headley in his ‘ Adirondack,’"—have severally 
and variously contributed stores to that treasury out 
of which imagination can conjure up visions of trans- 
atlantic places, — but Miss Cooper's year-book fills 
a niche which none of the pen-and-ink painters afore- 
said have occupied. She chronicles village, wood, 
and meadow life,—tells how spring wanes into sum- 
mer, and autumn is followed by winter, in districts 
where nature is not so wondrous nor man so “ un- 
hewn” as in the scenes selected by the writers enu- 
merated. Her entries remind us in their poetical 
feeling and gentle perspicacity of Gilbert White's. 
Miss Cooper’s allusions to books, too, though not 
very numerous, are of good quality and in good taste. 

Agincourt: a Contribution towards an Authentic 
List of the Commanders of the English Host, &c. 
By Joseph Hunter.—The interest of this tract is 
derived, as the author intimates, from the list which 
it contains of many of the persons of rank and impor- 
tance who followed Henry the Fifth to France in 
1515, and were present cither at the siege of Har- 
fleur or at the battle of Agincourt. In fact, there 
is in it nothing else to claim particular notice; but 
the introduction of the documentary evidence is 
concise and useful,—and all pains have been taken 
by a very competent person to be accurate. How- 
ever, it would not be easy to err on so notorious a 
part of history, and the author obtained his dates 
from the ordinary sources. Amongst the nobility 
and others who assisted the King in his French 
Expedition, the author, from dccuments recently 
discovered among the public records, enumerates four 
royal Dukes, besides the Duke of Exeter (then Ear] 
of Dorset), and eight Earls. Thirteen Barons, and 
fifty-three Baronets and Knights, with their retainers, 
Esquires and persons of lower rank, also helped 
to compose the army,—and respecting these Mr. 
Hunter gives such information as he happens to 
have met with. It is sometimes interesting, and 
generally valuable as a contribution to genealogy. 
It is, however, to be borne in mind that all the 
individuals were not in the battle of Agincourt; for 
some remained in garrison at Harfleur, and 
returned to England early in such a state of health 
as to be unfit for service. We think the author 


might have omitted the old French forms of inden- | 


ture between the King and his subjects,—which add 
nothing to the information, especially as we have 
elsewhere the substance of them. The only really 
remarkable point is, the mode in which Henry the 
Fifth pledged his jewels (including his royal crowns) 
to some of his nobles as security for the pay which 
he undertook to give them. There is some amuse- 
ment in the latter portion of this brochure, where it 
is shown that the King was attended in this expedi- 
tion by eighteen minstrels, and by six “vallets 
tailors,”—the last under Sir W. Troppenel, who was 
knighted, and who was called Serviens sci. 
magnam Garderobam. We believe that a Serjeant- 
Tailor is still attached to the royal household. 

Spring Tide; or, the Angler and his Friends. By 
John Yonge Akerman.—We confess to a want of 
sympathy with the literature of the rod and line— 
not excepting even that of old Izaak. We have never 
yet come across a book professing to describe the 
pleasures of angling that was not as dull as the so- 
called sport itself. Mr. Akerman will not mind this 
proposition of ours, since old Walton comes within 
its meaning. 

Memoirs of the Life and Labours of the late Rev. 
Josias Wilson. By H. Hastings.—Narrow-minded, 
untravelled, unlettered, Mr. Wilson-:appears to have 


ssorie infra 





been a fair specimen of the Orange dissenter of Ireland. 


His life consisted in two or three voyages to England 
and one “ Continental journey,” as his biographer 
is pleased to call a three days’ trip to Paris; and his 
labours in a series of begging excursions. We should 
not expect to find many lessons as the result of such 
a career; but out of the traveller’s ignorance and 
intolerance of what he so imperfectly observed in 
France, and twaddled about on his return, we may 
learn to stay our impatience when we hear our own 
country and countrymen abused on the other side 
of the Channel by those who are equally unable to 
comprehend what they condemn. 

The Early Conflicts of Christianity. By the Rev. 
W. J. Kip.—This is a reprint of a little book by an 
American author, the first of a promised series on 
the developement of Christianity,—not, as we under- 
stand it, internally, in its doctrine or discipline, but 
merely jn its outward fortunes, as an historical fact. 
There is no novelty in the design. Every history of 
the Church does this—some much more. Nor is there 
anything in the manner to compensate for the want 
of novelty of thought. The book is easily written, 
in the ornate and flowing style now common to trans- 
atlantic oratory; but there is no point in the com- 
position, little grace,—and although elaborate at- 
tempts are made to paint pictures, no success is 
achieved. There is nothing in these ‘ Early Conflicts’ 
which could induce us to advise Mr. Kip to carry 
the campaign into the middle ages and modern times, 
as he threatens to do on proper encouragement being 
afforded. 

The Reformation in Spain: a Fragment. By 
A. F. R.—One of those small works on the cruelties 
which the Reformers had to suffer in the sixteenth 
century, which are intended to inform and inflame 
Protestant zeal. All such stories are in their 
relation one-sided. Of course it is a melancholy 
thing to see an auto-da-fé in Ghent or Val- 
ladolid ; but it is equally sad to find the burnings 
of heretics common in London under both Catholic 
and Protestant princes. The appeal to history is un- 
fortunately as favourable to one side as to the other; 
and the attempt to get from it the elements of a sen- 
tence for either is radica!ly to mistake the character of 
that striking period. The soldiers of God—as they 
thought themselves—asked no quarter, and they 
gaye none. 

An Address to Ladies on the Duty and Advan- 
tages of Industry and Perseverance in the Attainment 
of Useful Knowledge. By the Rev. H. Clissold.— 
This short and sensible address was delivered by its 
author at the opening of the Ladies’ College, W ood- 
lands, Clapham Rise:—an institution founded on the 
same principles as the Queen's College in London. 





others | 


A Defence of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
| tion: ina Letter to the Hon. Mr. Talbot. By the 
Rey. Sir Erasmus Williams.— Mr. Talbot having 
officiated as chairman at the mecting in Willis’s 
Rooms when the Government scheme of education 
received such ill usage, the Rev. Baronet discharges 
at him the arrows of his wrath. The defence is, 
however, rambling and pointless. 

The Principal Roots of the Greek Language. By 
W. Hall.—Is it true, as Mr. Hall asserts, that all 
philologists consider a study of roots to be the first 
step towards the most solid and expeditious acquaint- 
ance with a language? We think not. To those 
who prefer this method of learning Greek we can 
honestly recommend the above work, as exhibiting 
accurate scholarship and careful preparation. At the 
same time, it appears to us that Mr. Hall somewhat 
exaggerates its superiority over its predecessors in 
this department. It is true, he has wisely availed 
himself of the great law of suggestion, to which so 
many operations of the mind are subject, by asso- 
ciating with each Greek root some English word de- 
rived from it. But if any one will take the trouble 
to examine these derivatives, he will find that not 
more than half of them are words familiar to an ordi- 
nary learner of Greek. Many are strictly technical, 
and others never heard or seen. For instance, who 
ever meets with such terms as apozem, zetetic, cthmoid, 
iatraleiptes, colocasia, acamatos, anacamptics, or 
coris?—all which, with several other technical words, 
we observed at one opening of the book (pp. 56 and 
57). There is no association of the known with the 
unknown in such cases as these, for the English werd 





— if so it can be called—is as hard to remember as 





the Greek. What we want is,a good imitation, ¢f 
the French ‘ Jardin des Racines Gre ©ques, _ whic, 
contains all the principal Greek roots, each forming 
with its meaning a separate verse, and accom nied 
as in Mr. Hall’s book, by useful notes at the foot of 
the page. 4 

Educational Outlines.—These are letters py 
Lady on what she calls “ practical duties.” Ther 
contain some judicious remarks; and a journal whic} 
is appended to them exhibits in a favourable manne, 
the talents of the pupils engaged in its production, - 

Precious Stones, Aids to Reflection, from Pro 
Writers of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteen) 
Centuries. Collected by the Rey. R. A. Willmoti 
—Mr. Willmott is of opinion that his little collectio, 
contains some of the costliest thoughts in our Bb. 
glish prose; but, with every allowance which can be 
reasonably asked in favour of a collector's pets, we 
are compelled to doubt the justice of such a caip 
No doubt, many of the “thoughts” here clusterai 
together are of the highest kind :—but how can ag). 
lection of “ beauties of English prose”’ be other thay 
imperfect, when writers like Steele, Sterne, Syig 
Dryden, Pope, Butler, Burke, Johnson, Goldsmith, 
and a score of other masters in the arts of high 
thinking and nervous writing, are omitted? Sure) 
such men have stronger claims to fellowship with the 
great prose authors of our country than such grites 
as Blair, Doddridge, Brett, Smith, Kettlewell, ang 
Horneck.—But if we have fault to find with ¥y. 
Willmott’s selection, we have still greater objection 
to his criticism. We refer to only one example 
While Dryden is omitted from this new list of prose 
writers, no less than a dozen pages are given up to 
Collier,—who was not only “the antagonist,” by 
“whose masculine eloquence may claim for him the 
glory of being the rival of Dryden.” This is » 
opinion of which we suspect Mr. Willmott will con. 
tinue to enjoy a monopoly. 

A Selection from Percy's Reliques of Ancien 
English Poetry and from Evans's Old Ballads, By 
the Rev. H. Tripp, M.A.—The title explains the cha. 
racter of this collection; which is very limited in its 
range,—not containing in all so many as fifty ballads, 
The compiler’s principle of selection having been 
adopted with reference to educational purposes, he 
has been mainly solicitous to select pieces of suc 
moderate length as might most readily be committed 
to memory. He has, moreover, preferred the histo 
rical to the sentimental. 

Money versus Life. By C. Colwell.—This volume 
professes to pass in review the general subject of col- 
liery accidents, and to show their causes and extent, 
It treats of the parsimony of coal-owners,—the con- 
cealment of deaths in mines,—inaccuracy of retums 
by coroners,—the iniquitous mode of pillar working, 
—the necessity for Government inspection, for mor 
shafts,—and the propriety of an adequate provision 
for widows and orphans of the victims of explosion, 
&c. Some additional light is thrown on these points 
as our readers know, by the Report of the Roya 
Commissioners employed in collecting information in 
the great coal-fields of the north :—and, as in the case 
of factories and prisons, the State will probably see 
the wisdom of establishing an independent board of 
inspection for mines. 






















































LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Allingham’s (W.) Poems, 12mo. 8&3. 6d. cl. : J 
Art of Manufacturing and Retining Sugar, with Atlas, folio, & & 
Bowman's (T.) Qnestions adapted to Hall’s Elementary Atlas, 
Bennett's (Rev. W. J. E.) Lives of the Fathers, Vol. if. fe. 68, cl. 
Bickersteth’s (Rev. E.) Seripture Help, 20th ed. 12mo. 5s. el. 
Brewer's Guide to Science (Key to Questions in), 18mo. 18, el 
Carlyle’s (T.) Latter-Day Pamphlets, post Svo. 98 cl. : 
Campan’s (Madame) Conversations, German and English, 13mo.# 
Churton’s Lib. for Million, * Norton’s Tales and Sketches,’ 1& 
Consolatio, or Comfort for Afflicted, ed. by Rev. C. E. Kennaway,® 
Cumming’s (Rev. J.) Voices of the Night, fe. 7s. cl. a 
Elliot’s (Dr. G.) Sermons on some of the Subjects of the Day,% 
Every Day Wonders, or Facts in Physiology, 18mo. 28. 6d. ¢ 
“eats of Modern Enterprise, 2 vols. fc, 78. cl. _ Pl 
sgate’s (Dr. B.) Sleep Psychologically Considered, er. 8vo. & 
Gardiner’s (W.) The Music of Nature, 3rd ed. royal 8vo. 188. cL. a 
Gaussen’s (Prof.) It is Written, from the French, 3rd ed. 48, “ 
Girdlestone’s The Old Testament, with Commentary, Vol I . 
1all’s (H. B.) Seottish Sports and Pastimes, 12mo. 38. 6d. 
lelen Bury, by Emma Jane Worboise, 12mo. 4s. 6d. el. 
low to make Home Unhealthy (from the Examiner), 
Jooker & Arnott’s The British Flora, 6th ed. 14a, plain, IL 
{oly Vessels and Furniture of the Tabernacle, folio, 1. 158 
nnkeeper, Public Brewer, Butler, &c.. by a Practical yt 
K nox’s (Dr. R.) The Races of Man, a Fragment, cr. 8vo- 108. A 
K érner’s (T.) Works, Selections from his >oems and Draw. 
Latham’s (R. G.) Natural History of the Varieties of Man.’ 
Langford’s (J. A.) Religious Scepticism and Infidelity, cr. we 4 
-iebig & Kopp’s Annual Report of the Progress of Chemistry, 
Lytton’s (Sir E. B.) Godolphin, new ed. cr. Svo. 38. cl. ma 
faclaurin’s (J.) Form of Process in Scotland, Vol. 11. ren 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, [lustrated by Martin, 2nd ed. i, 
Miller's (J.) The Principles of Surgery, 2nd ed. 8vo. 168. Tealy. " 
Murray's Handbooks, new ed, So. Germany, 128. Central o 
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Jueation not G tal, 12mo. 38, cl. 
y's (A.) Commercial Handbook, cr. 8vo. 128, 6d. cl. 
esiastical History, new ed. fe. 48. eo, 

’g (W.) Grammar of Modern Geography and Hilebews new 
amo. 58. 6d. ; Grammar of Ancient Geography and History, 
a 4 G I History, 4s. 6d, bd. 

; 








Various Subjects, Vol. 1 18mo. 3a 6d. el 

Yarious Subjects, Vol. 1. 18mo. 3s, 6d. cl. 
Sermons one Law of Kindness, 12mo. 28. 6d. cl, 

-) The Horse in Health and Disease, 2nd ed. 12mo. 38. cl. 
A. 


(Re 

“3 (W. A : 
) Les Prosateurs Frangais, new ed. !12mo. 6s. cl. 

loane’ ti Antiquities of Richborough, 4to. 12.18. ci. 

saith’ and his Dog, ed. by H. B. Hall, Esq. 12mo. 28, 6d. cloth. 

a Archeological Collection, Vol. IIT. Svo. 108, cl. 

=, Germania and Agricola, ed. by Dr. Smith, 2nd ed. 5s. cl. 

Tacite %s (L. C.) Success in Life, The Lawyer, 12mo. 3s. 6d. hf.-bd. 

tw Ys Natural History of Selborne, new ed. by E. Blyth, 5s. cl. 

L Mel's (A.) The Athenian Stage, ed. oy Kev. T. K. Arnold, 48. 





CATALOGUE OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY. 


Iris of the utmost importance that the House | 


of Commons should not be allowed to separate 
githout some formal protest on the part of the lite- 
rary men of London against the Report of the 
(Commissioners on the British Museum, so far as 
it relates to the subject of the Catalogue. In 
March 1847, after a long and provoking experi- 
ence of the evils arising out of the want of a find- 
ing Catalogue—which Catalogue Mr. Panizzi had 


members of the British Association signed a memo- 
rial to the Queen praying for relief in the matter, 
—and in June following a Royal Commission 
igued to inquire into the grounds of complaint. 
% gross and patent was the necessity for inter- 
ference, that the establishment of that Commission 


yasat the time looked on as an equivalent to relief; | 


aniwe have from that day to this never failed to 
keep the interests of the public then put in issue 

minently in view. The needless delays which 
followed and the spirit evinced in the conduct of 
the examinations gradually weakened that first 
fiith in the men to whom those interests had been 
committed; and the unwillingness to publish their 
Report when the inquiry was complete gave omi- 
nous confirmation to the unwelcome rumours which 
had crept abroad in relation to the conduct of that 
inquiry and the character of that Report. Yet, 
we will venture to say that no man who had not 
wcess to the mysteries of the Commission was 
prepared for a Report in which nine-tenths of the 
evidence in one direction was made the formal 
ground of adecision in the other. We scarcely re- 
member such another denial of the public claim 
adabuse of the public patience. To this day the 
Report is incomplete, by the terms of its own 
letter. The Appendix, constantly referred to as 
amongst the grounds of justification, is cautiously 
aud determinately withheld,—and the Index pro- 
ned, to facilitate its examination, no amount of 
rmonstrance has been able to obtain. The Com- 
uissioners have obviously caught the spirit of pro- 


mastination in whose favour they adjudicate. The | sie 
’ ange. 
g 


Index is for our children, we presume,—as the Cata- 
logue is for their children’s children. 

_It is impossible that the pressing interests of 
literature shall be thus tamely yielded up to the 
ubitrary dictation of a clique—and the funds 
voted by the public through their representatives 
for the supply of a great and immediate need 
auffered to be diverted to the support of a private 
and most costly crotchet. 
ited in this case is the least part of the waste. 
Treasures which represent an amount of value 
far beyond their money worth are lying compara- 
tively idle for want of arrangement,—a library 
which is one of our great national features is in 
‘sense shut up for want of this door to its 
contents. It would be as rational for the nation 
maintain public clocks without dials. The 
cause is that of all the reading men of England,— 
4 mighty constituency in these days; and their 
iusiness is to enforce it in that court which is re- 
ponsible for the due appropriation of the national 
tnds. A petition for a Finding Catalogue accord- 
ingly lies now at Messrs. Reeve & Benham’s, 
booksellers, 5, 


— The petition is temperately worded as fol- 
ows :— 


To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland 
in Parliament assembled. 


The Petition. of the undersigned, authors or editors of 
Iterary works published in the United Kingdom, 
Persons connected in other ways with English literature, 





| national library which has been for the most part col- 


been expressly appointed to provide—fifty-seven | 


| ant opportunity of putting their feelings personally | 


| cially limestone. 
| here of voleanic formation; which appears only 
| in the Garian Mountains,—namely, that portion 


The money appropri- | 


“ Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; | 
ad will be presented to the House of Commons | 
m Tuesday evening next,—the latest practicable | 


or persons generally using the Library of the British 
Museum, 
Humbly sheweth, 

That your Petitioners are acquainted with the Catalogue 
of the Printed Books in the British Museum, which is kept 
in the Reading Room for the use of persons who desire to 
consult the Library; and, also, with the state of the 
Library so far as the same is made apparent by such 
Catalogue. 

That such Catalogue is inaccurate and confused, ex- 
tremely defective in arrangement and altogether wanting 
in completeness. 

That the entries in that Catalogue are several vears in 
arrear. 

That the Library is very disereditably defective in many 
branches of literature ; and does not contain such a collec- 
tion of the works of English authors as is necessary for the 
purposes of reference and study, and as ought to be found 
in our National Library. 

That these defects, if they have not arisen from the 
want of a simple published Catalogue of the books which 
the Library contains, have been encouraged and are per- 
petuated by that want. 

That the non-existence of such a Catalogue is a serious 
injury to your Petitioners and to allliterary persons, anda 
great impediment to them in their pursuits and studies. 

That it deprives them of the advantages which they have 
a just right to expect from the possession of a great 






















lected, and is now altogether maintained, at the public 
expense. 

That it is also highly prejudicial to the interests of lite- 
rature, an impediment to public education, extremely 
detrimental to the usefulness of the British Museum, and 
calculated to shield and conceal imperfections and mis- 
management in that highly important National Institution. 

Your Petitioners, therefore, humbly pray that your 
honourable House will take the circumstances into your 
serious consideration, and will direct that a simple, concise 
Finding Catalogue of all the Printed Books in the National 
Library may be prepared, printed and published in the 
cheapest form and with the least possible delay. 

And your Petitioners, &c. 


We trust that the many of our readers who feel 
strongly on this matter will not lose this import- 


on record. 








EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 

SuNcE my former communication, [see ante, p. 
739], giving an account of the progress of this 
Expedition from Tripoli to Mirsik, several letters 
have been received from Dr. Overweg and Dr. 
Barth,—and from the latter a valuable map, on 
a large scale, with a detailed description of the 
country round Tripoli, comprising the mountainous 


region to the south, which was explored by the | 


travellers during their stayin Tripoli. The follow- 
ing are a few particulars of the general character 
of this mountainous region. 

Three divisions are distinguished, the Jefran 
(or Jebel), the Garian (or Ghurian), and the 
Turkéna (or Tarhuna). The first lies 5.W. from 
Tripoli, being intersected by the route to Ghada- 
nus, and it forms the western-most part of the 
Geologically, it consists in the lowest strata 
of the Wadis, of ‘“‘bunter Mergel” and gypsum, 
above which follow sandstone, marl, and espe- 
No traces were <liscovered 


of the range which is situated due south from Tri- 
poli. In this group, basaltic cones surmounted by 
fine columns break through the white limestone 
hills. The mighty Mount Tekut, near the Garian 
Pass, is a fine extinct crater. In the third group, 
the Tarhéna Mountains, 8.E. from Tripoli, volcanic 
formation again entirely disappears. The average 
elevation of the table-land stretching from these 
mountains southwards is, 2,000 feet towards the 
western extremity, gradually descending to 1,000 
feet towards the east at the Tarhéna Mountains. 
The table-land and higher parts of the Jefran dis- 
trict are of a stony and arid character; and it is 
only in the Wadis that dates, olives and figs are 
cultivated. On the other hand, the surface of the 
Garian district consists of a rich red loam, in the 


| highest degree fertile, and covered with the most 


luxuriant plantations of olive trees and fields of 
saffron. It is in this rich loam that the inhabitants 
have dug their subterranean dwellings. The Tar- 
hdéna Mountains are characterized by the general 
cultivation of corn, and by the abundance of ruins 
of Roman settlements, towers and monuments. 
Mirsik and its environs are described by the tra- 
vellers as a dreadful “sand pit,’ completely sur- 
rounded with sand hills; which, coupled with the 
pestilential evaporations of the salt lakes near the 


| asite for the meetings of the Association. 


town, renders the climate so unhealthy as fre- 
quently to prove fatal to Europeans. Happily, 
none of the members of the Expedition were 
affected by it. They left Mirsik in good health 
and spirits, on the 12th of June, on their way to 
Aghadis ; Mr. Richardson by Ghat, and Dr. Barth 
and Dr. Overweg by Arikin,—which latter place 
is eighteen days’ journey S.W. of Marsik and three 
days 8. of Ghat. They travel with a large caravan, 
and under the escort of several Tuarick chiefs; the 
Expedition having for their own use about forty 
camels, laden with their effects and merchandise, 
which latter they consider the best substitute for 
money in the countries they will have to traverse. 
They hope to reach Aghadis in about sixty or 
seventy days. Dr. Overweg, in his last letter, 
dated the 17th of June, and written while on the 
march to Arikin, thus alludes to the increasing 
heat.—‘‘ Yesterday the thermometer rose to 45°C. 
(or 113° Fah.); but we are getting accustomed to 
this,—for just now (4 p.m.) on entering the tent I 
find the air in it delightfully cool, as contrasted 
with the heat outside, but on looking at the thermo- 
meter I find, to my surprise, that the temperature 
of this ‘cool’ air is 42° C. (or nearly 108° Fah.).” 
August 6. Avueustus PETERMANN. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Few meetings of the British Association have 
been more entirely successful than the one just 
closed. If any doubt could now be entertained of 
the progressive usefulness of this great body, it 
would be removed by a comparison of the Edin- 
burgh meeting just past with the first meeting in 
the same place. The discussions were of a more 
elevated character,—the papers more valuable ; 
and in every instance it has been felt that the As- 
sociation has done much to create the spirit in 
which so much has been achieved for science. 
Edinburgh, in respect of its University, the love 
of science that pervades its population, and its 
beautiful and interesting situation, is well suited as 
The en- 
tertainments given by public bodies and private in- 
dividuals maintained the character of the Scotch for 
hospitality. In this instance it has not been the 
titled men, but the learned and scientific, who have 
taken the lead. The College of Physicians gave 
a grand entertainment on Friday ; and on Tues- 
day the President of the College of Surgeons, Mr. 
Syme, invited one hundred and fifty guests to a 
splendid jée in his own residence at Morningside. 

The Ray Society held its seventh Anniversary 
during the meeting of the British Association in 
Edinburgh. Sir William Jardine, Bart. occupied 
the chair. The Report stated that there were 775 
members in the Society,—which is a slight dimi- 
nution from the numbers of last year. The Coun- 
cil propose to publish for the year 1850 the second 
volume of Agassiz’s ‘ Bibliographia Zoologie et 
Geologie’ and a fifth part of Alder and Hancock’s 
‘Nudibranchiate Mollusca.’ Instead of a third 
volume, it is proposed to increase the number of 
plates in the great work of Alder and Hancock, 
which it is expected will be complete in two more 
parts. It was also announced that the first part 
of Mr. Darwin’s ‘Monograph on the Barnacles’ 
was ready for publication,—and that the Society 
might hope for a work on the Diatomacex, by 
Messrs. Ralfs and Jenner. Prof. Allman stated 
that his work on the British Zoophytes would be 
of more value the longer it was delayed, on account 
of the great increase in the number of species 
which was constantly going on.—The President 
urged on the members the necessity of obtaining 
new subscribers,—as every additional subscription 
enabled the Council to publish more matter. 

Among the notes of preparation that are sound- 
ing on all sides for the Exhibition of 1851, we may 
mention that papers have been transmitted to the 
Commissioners announcing that it is the intention 
of the inhabitants of Canada to hold a Grand Dis- 
trict Industrial Fair in the city of Montreal, in 
September or October next, in connexion with the 
International Exhibition to be held in London in 
1851. The intention of the Committee is to give 
the Canadian public an opportunity of presenting 
, for exhibition specimens of the natural and manu- 
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factured articles of agriculture, commerce, art, 
scientific ingenuity and skill, and generally of 
every speciés of production that will represent the 
industry and resources of that country. From the 
articles exhibited competent judges will select 
such as may be deemed worthy of transmission to 
the Great Industrial Exhibition in London.—The 
Government of Wurtemberg have appointed a 
Commission to take charge of the interests of that 
country in the approaching industrial contest. M. 
Sauttar is the chairman of the committee. 

The banquet intended to be given in York to the 
Lord Mayor of London by 104 of the mayors of 
the principal boroughs in the United Kingdom, in 
return for his splendid hospitality to them at the 
Mansion House by way of inaugurating the great 
idea of the Industrial Exhibition, is to take 
place on Friday, the 25th of October—that day 
having been named by his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, who has signified his intention to take part 
in the entertainment. The committee which has 
been appointed from the number to carry out the 
necessary arrangements will invite the Royal Com- 
missioners of the Industrial Exhibition, the Exe- 
cutive Committee, and the Secretaries,—with ‘such 
other noblemen and gentlemen as they may think 
most interested in the objects of the meeting.” 
Each mayor is invited to appear at the banquet in 
his robes of office; and is further requested to 
procure a banner, with his own arms, or the arms 
of his city or borough, delineated thereon, for the 
purpose of decorating the Guildhall of York, which 
is to be the scene of the entertainment. 

Under the title of the Epidemiological Society, 
the members of the medical profession and others 
are forming an association to investigate the history, 
origin, causes and laws of the propagation of epi- 
demic diseases, with a view to their more effectual 
prevention or improved treatment. Dr. Babington 
has been elected its President. It is explained 
that the Society has no intention of interfering 
with the investigations of individuals. On the 
contrary, it proposes to aid them with funds, with 


a good library, and by putting them in communi- 
eation with the eminent men of other countries, 
—and to facilitate their efforts in every way. 

We are living, our readers know, in an age em- 


phatically of statues and testimonials. The virtues 
of the time are giving daily increasing employment 
to the manufacturers of busts and silver teapots. 
We know not how many additions are made year 
by year, in public edifice or private closet, to the 
volume of English Worthies. It is true, that by 
this means the editions vary,—and there are pages 
interpolated in individual copies not to be found in 
the public library. Each particular society makes 
notes and writes names of its own in the Book of 
Merit,-—which are adopted with more or lessreserve 
into the State copy or therein rejected altogether. 
We must confess that the State has not always 
done its editing to our satisfaction. It is not 
always the worthiest names that have the best place 
in its records. It is not often that its commemora- 
tions are for those with whom our sympathies are 
most warmly engaged. 
substitution in its list of honours if we had our will. 
The men who have laboured in the cause of intel- 


lectual light or of moral health should stand on the 


pedestals that are usurped by more vulgar figures 
if we had the ordering of the world’s Pantheon. 
We would depose Hannibal in favour of How- 


ard, and give Watt the place of Alexander the , 


Great. But the herald has not yet learned in 
England to shout the name of the philanthropists. 
The very darkness amid which these men labour 
is a cause which hides them from him,—who has 
an eye for colours. The clients of the philan- | 
thropist are for the most part the low castes of the 
world,—and they are not consulted in the distri- | 
bution of the public crowns.—It is greatly to the 
honour of a body of men who met last week at the | 
house of Dr. Forbes that they have undertaken to 
assert the title of one of these workers in the bye- 
ways of humanity. For many years of his useful 
life Dr. Conolly has maintained the cause of the 
most neglected and stricken of all the children of , 
misfortune; and therefore it is declared by a reso- 
lution passed on the occasion in question that “Dr. | 
John Conolly, of Hanwell, is, in the opinion of this , 


| 





We would make many a | 


Meeting, eminently entitléd to some public mark 
of esteem and gratitude, for his long, zealous, dis- 
interested and most successful labours in amelio- 
rating the treatment of the Insane.” To estimate 
the full amount of his title, the reader must travel 
back to the recollection of what asylums for the 
lunatic were before Dr. Conolly’s time; when all 
the forms of insanity were treated as cases of moral 
death,—or worse, when men so smitten were sepa- 
rated from human sympathies as of old were the 
wretches stricken with the plague. But this was 
not all. To misfortune in the saddest of its shapes 
was added pain in the meanest of its forms. The 
wandering mind was addressed through the tor- 
tured body. The remedies tried on the madman 
were such as would drive sane men mad. The whip 
and the strait-waistcoat were the prescriptions 
for his disease.—Owing in a great degree to the 
persevering efforts of Dr. Conolly, all this is now 
at an end. The worst of maladies is divested of the 
worst of its features. That shadow, darker than 
the shadow of death, which was supposed to fall for 
ever between the patient and the loving hearts with- 
out, is exorcised. ‘‘ Lasciate ogni speranza voi che 
entrate” is no longer the legend over the madhouse 
door. The horrid counter-irritation of the whip is 
abolished,—all the fever-creating forms of personal 
restraint are removed. The asylum is now a hos- 
pital, not a dungeon. Mental disease is treated 
by appeals to the mind. Imperfect sympathies 
are nourished, broken memories sought to be 
repaired, old familiar habits brought forward as 
mental prescriptions, the wandering intellect taken 
kindly. by the hand, and by every rational means 
led gently towards home. All means of moral 
action on the diseased mind are resorted to :— 
the persuasion of music, the imaginative argu- 
ment of drama, the power of old pursuit. Every 
chance is taken that a sudden gleam or effort 
of thought, struck out by this playing on the 
old chords, may light, or lift, the mind back to 
the balance whence, in many instances, it was 
shaken none knows how or when. The spirit is 
treated, not as a Inte that is stringless, but as one 
whose strings make discords. The wits are dealt 
with like “‘ sweet bells out of tune.”—-Now, even 
if the statistics of the matter did not confirm the 
suggestions of common sense as to the efficacy of 
this system for cure, think of the amount of posi- 
tive happiness substituted thereby for the old in- 
fliction of pain. The door back into the world is 
left wide open, and the old voices and familiar 
looks come and go across its threshold. The spirits 
with which the now disordered intellect consorted 
in its sane time cross and recross the lunatic’s dim 
path :—who can know that one of them may not 
be suddenly recognized, and take its old acquaint- 
ance home ?—Who shall tell what accidental tone 
may recal the echoes?—Who shall say how the 
capsized mind may right itself beneath some sudden 
upheaving of the heart ?—At any rate, what are 
left to it of its powers are scientifically employed 
in the work of its own renovation,—and if the effort 
fail, what remain of its sympathies are made. mi- 
nisters to its enjoyment. Who knows, in the worst 
cases, What angel thoughts may walk the mental 
darkness, whispering. consolation, and keeping 
down the demon, now that we have expelled the 
‘* seven spirits worse than himself,” whom of old 

So, we, 
too, are of opinion that Dr. Conolly is ‘‘ eminently 
entitled to some public mark of esteem and grati- 
tude,”—and that the world should pay him some 
portion of the debt of those who cannot pay it for 
themselves. 

The American copyright case—Murray v. Bohn 
and Routledge—-has advanced one stage in the 
Court of Chancery. Vice-Chancellor Bruce on 
Thursday last ordered that both Mr. Bohn and 
Mr. Routledge shall keep accounts of what they 
sell of Mr. Irving’s works, pending the removal of 
the cause to another court, and without prejudice. 
‘The point in dispute,” he observed, “‘ was beyond 
all doubt a very important one, and one which 
some day must reach the House of Lords :’— 
adding, as appears by the reports in the daily 
papers, that ‘‘it was impossible to say that the 
questions which the case involved were settled.” 
The defence will rest in part on the plea that Mr, 


Washington Irving is an alien, and om the autho. 
rity of the case decided in the Court of Ex 

by Sir Frederick Pollock. The claim to ae 
junction will rest in part, it is said, on the plea thay 
Mr. Irving is not an alien ; that his father was 
native of the Orkneys and his mother a native P 
Falmouth, and that though he himself was born in 
New York he is the son of British born Subjects, 
and therefore no alien. 

The glaring anachronisms contained in the sto, 
of Sir John Duddlestone as related by Mr. Burke 
in his ‘ Anecdotes of the Aristocracy, and Episodes 
of Ancestral Story,’ and copied into our columns 
a fortnight ago [ante, p. 783] have aroused the 
inquiries of more than one correspondent.—The 
story, says one of these, writing from Bristol, “jg 
well known here. I have seen and heard it re. 
peatedly, and nearly in the words quoted. It js 
one of our popular legends, and, like most other 
has some. foundation in fact. Sir John Duddle. 
stone was in all probability knighted, as will pre. 
sently be seen, about the year 1686, and created 
baronet in 1691; yet he is represented addressing 
Prince George as husband of ae Anne,—and ag 
being knighted by her some sixteen years before 
she succeeded to the throne, in 1702. Again—if 
Prince George at the time of his supposed visit to 
Bristol had been husband of the Queen, would not 
the principal merchants of the city have rather 
courted than avoided his company? The storm of 
1704 would scarcely have ruined a bodice-maker— 
it might a tobacco-merchant. A few extracts from 
‘The Chronological Outline of the History of 
Bristol,’ published in 1824, will suffice for my 
present purpose :— 

* 1686, Aug. 25.—The King (James) came here accom- 
panied by George Prince of Denmark, &c. &c.’ 

*1690, Sept. 5.—The King (William) and Prince George 
of Denmark sailed from Ireland. 

‘Sept. 7.—They came in the Duke of Beaufort’s coaches 
to Bristol, and without staying any, rid directly to th 
Duke of Beaufort’s house, (old MS.)" 

£1691, Jan. 11.—Sir John Duddlestone, knt. and lobaceo- 
merchant, created a baronet.’ 

Then follows a foot note which alludes to, but does 
not relate the above inconsistent tale. 

‘When did John Duddlestone previously receive the 
honour of knighthood? * * ‘This addition to Sir Jobn's 
dignity would imply belief in the story, so ridicuowly 
related, of his exclusive hospitality to Prince George. The 
Prince had visited Bristol with his father-in-law, James; in 
1686, and dined at Sir William Hayman’s in Small Street. 
Perhaps his visit incog. was when James beeame unpopular, 
and those who envied Sir John’s ‘blushing honour’ 
trumped up the story alluded to, in which he is said to be 
a bodice-maker, and his lady the wearer of a blue apron, 
with a style of phrase not exactly suited to a resident in % 
principal a situation as that of Mr. Norton's, the book- 
seller, where they lived. Both lie in All Saints’ Church.’ 
I may add that the mural tablet to the memory of 
Sir John’s married daughter, who died in 1704, is 
still in excellent preservation in All Saints’ Chureb. 
All Saints’ Church is in the very heart of the city, 
within fifty yards of the site where stood the High 
Cross. Next to the Church is the Exchan; 
then the Post Office, being a detached wing of the 
Exchange,—and then a modern built house on the 
spot formerly occupied by Sir John Duddlestone.” 

The Executive Committee of the Lancashire 
Public School Association have taken a step for 
the extension of the principle on which they ar 
combined, by the following important resolution :— 
‘€ Resolved—That it is desirable that a Second Con- 
ference of the Friends of National Secular Eduea- 
tion should be held in October next: to decide,— 
whether the Education movement which has on: 
ginated in this county, and which has hitherto been 
prosecuted for a nominally local purpose, should not 
now be made national in its character ; and, in ca 
such change should be determined on, to co 
and adopt the principles and provisions of an Edw 
cation Bill, and arrange for its introduction into the 
House of Commons in the next session of , 
ment.—That the Secretary put himself into Com- 
munication with as many as possible of the Friends 
of National Secular Education resident in varios 
parts of the country, communicating this resolu: 
tion, and requesting them to arrange public meet: 
ings, in their respective localities, for the election 
of Delegates to the said Conference.” 

The Acte d’Accusation which specifies te 
charges against M. Libri has, after a further delay 
been published by the Monitew and the bv 
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of France. In the absence of this docu- 
ment, we are given to understand that M. Libri 
bad been engaged in preparing for immediate pub- 
[ication a reply to what he has presumed to be its 
jeading points,—and we are further assured that 
he Will now follow up that impromptu answer by 
4 more elaborate and detailed refutation of the 
published indictment. ; 
We have received an answer, which we are 
entitled to regard as official, to a paragraph which 
in our columns some weeks ago [ante, 
87) complaining that the prohibitory system 
which marks the spirit of reaction in Prussia had 
fund its way into the Royal Library of Berlin. 
The specific charges of our correspondent on that 
gecasion are formally denied. ‘‘ Neither,” says 
our informant, ‘‘do these regulations preclude any 
gentleman or lady from consulting the catalogues 
‘fthe library, nor is any reader confined to one 
gork at a time. The reader may have as many 
works at once as he can make use of. That a 
work,” adds our informant, ‘‘ consisting of several 
yolumes, each of which is independent of the other, 
should in general be given out of the establishment 
yolume by volume, is a rule introduced for the 
benefit of the great numbers of readers ; as it must 
beevident that a reader detaining twelve or twenty 
rolumes of the same work at a time will keep them 
much longer at home than if he be required to 
exchange them one by one, or two by two.” 





Te ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION at the GALLERY, 
® Pall Mall, opens this day to the Public FREE, except on 
Satordays, the admission then being One ren. 

GEORGE TRUEFI' f° } Hon Secs. 
JAMES K. COLLING, ‘ , 


PANORAMA of the NILE.—Additions have been made to this 
frhibition The Nubian Desert, from the Second Cataract to 
Dopgola—War Dance by Firelight—March of Caravan by Moon- 
light-Morning Prayer.—The Mummy of a High Priest is added 
the curiosities. Both Banks of the River are shown in the 
Painting -EGY PTIAN HALL, PICUADILLY.—Daily, at Three, 
ad Bight o’clock.—Stalls, 3s., Pit, 29., Gallery, 1s.; Children and 
Schools, Half-price. 

INDIA OVERLAND MAIL—DIORAMA.— GALLERY of 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street, Waterloo-place.— Additional 
i AS.—A Gigantic MOVING DIORAMA, ILLUs- 
OUTE of theOVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, 
ect worthy of notice on this highly-interesting 
hampton to Madras and Calcutta, accompanied 
ive detail and appropriate music, isnow OPEN DAILY. 

ornings at Twelve, Afternoons at Three, and in the Evening at 
Bight o'clock.— Admission, 18. ; Stalls, 28. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 33. — 
Dows open half an hour before each representation. 











The DIORAMA, Regent’s Park.—Admission, Ove Shilling.— 
NOW OPEN, with the finest VIEWS ever exhibited in this 
representing the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS, 
to the Rhine, (visited by Her Majesty Queen Victoria in August, 
#86) and its Environs, as seen at Sunset and during a Thunder 
Storm; pai by NICHOLAS MEISTER, of Cologne. And the 
a mired Picture of THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, 
ut Bethlehem ; painted by the late M. RENOUX, from a Sketch 
sade on the spot by Davip Roperts, Esq. R.A., with novel and 
sciking effects. —Open from Ten till Six. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
SINGERS from Styria will per- 
eral of their National Melodies, Daily at Four,and in the 
at Half-past Eight -LECTURE on CHEMISTRY 
. H. Pepper, Esq., daily at a og oF ree, and i 
at Eight, ILLUSTRATING the ANCIENT 
h ANDLING of RED-HOT METALS.— 
ER on VOLTAIC ELEC- 
Evenings at a Quarter-past 
NG VIEWS, illustrating 
RE, daily at Half-past Four, 
to Ten; also a Series, exhibiting 
CEYLON, daily at One 
—DIVER and DIVING BELL, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Half-price. 








FINE ARTS 


Fo-ArtT Gosstp.—The sale of the rich gal- 
kry of the late King William the Second is 
appointed to take place at the Hague on the 
(th of August (Monday next) and following 
tay, Many reports have been in circulation as 
bo the future destiny of this collection. On the 
one hand, it was asserted, says the Brussells Herald, 
ttat the Queen Dowager of the Netherlands had 
molved on making the greatest sacrifices rather 
tun it should leave the country ; on the other 

, it was said that the Emperor of Russia was 
ta the point of purchasing it en masse, to increase 
te importance of the Museum of the Hermitage. 
Neither of these presumptions has been realized. 
We borrow from a contemporary the following 
particulars of the treasures brought together in 
ttis gallery, and now about to be dispersed by the 

er. The gallery “is divided into ancient and 
dern paintings, drawings, and sculptures. There 
we 192 paintings by the old masters, 162 modern, 

10 drawings ancient and modern, and 26 busts 
The Flemish, 


ad statues—total, 750 items. 
Dutch, German, Spanish, and Italian 


schools are represented by the most celebrated of 
their masters—such as Van Eyck, Hemling, Quen- 
tin and Jean Matsys, Mabuse, Pourbus, Holbein, 
Lucas of Leyden, Rubens, Vandyck, Teniers, Rem- 
brandt, Ruysdael, Hobbema, Murillo, Velasquez, 
Ribeira, Albano, Guido, Canaletti, Palma Vecchio, 
Raphael, Julio Romano, Titian, and Leonardo da 
Vinci. Among the painters of the French school 
are—Charles Armand, Clouet, Claude Gelée, and 
Poussin. In the collection of modern pictures 
every country in which the arts are cultivated has 
been laid under contribution. Among them are 
mentioned several interesting pieces by Wilkie, 
produced in the best days of his subtle and keenly 
observant talent.. Nor has France been forgotten. 
The names of Bracassat, Decamps, Gudin, Jac- 
quand, Lapito le Poitevin, Ary and Henri Scheffer, 
are honourably inscribed in the catalogue of the 
late King’s pictures. The greater part of the ori- 
ginal drawings are by Raphael, Rubens, Da Vinci, 
Correggio, Michael Angelo, Sebastiano del Piombo, 
Andrea del Sarto, Tintoretto, Caravaggio, and Van- 
dyck. The palace of the Hague was especially 
distinguished for containing the works of the most 
celebrated masters of the Flemish and Bruges 
schools ; and, without doubt, the very curious 
productions of Vandyck of Antwerp, Van Eyck, 
Van Orley, Lucasof Leyden, Mabuse, and Holbein, 
which have escaped the ravages of time, will meet 
with eager purchasers.”—Amateurs, we believe, 
are flocking to the Hague from all directions, to be 
present at this remarkable sale. 

Weunderstand that the Exhibition of the Designs 
for the medals in connexion with the Exhibition of 
Industry is closed :—and that the designs may be 
had by competitors on their forwarding to the 
secretary of the Society of Arts the name inclosed 
in the sealed letters. 

A very clever picture, by Mr. Noel Paton, of 
Oberon and Titania, from the ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ is on view at Messrs. Graves’s in Pall 
Mall. Mr. Paton first obtained distinction for a 
smaller picture of the same or a very similar sub- 
ject, exhibited at one of the Westminster Hall 
Exhibitions. The picture now on view has, our 
readers know, been purchased for the National 
Institution of Scotland, at the price of 700 guineas. 
Here Mr. Paton revels in fairy-land, like Michael 
Drayton,—or, shall we say, like Shakspeare him- 
self. His picture is full of poetry, and of the fine 
feeling and rarer resources of his art. 

Mr. Labouchere has recently purchased a marble 
bust of Milton, made, it is said, from the life by 
an Italian sculptor during the poet's visit to Italy. 
The sum paid—200 guineas—and the known good 
taste of Mr. Labouchere speak in favour of the 
excellence of the bust as a work of Art and also in 
favour of its authenticity. We have not seen it. 

Dr. Waagen, we can announce, has entered into 
arrangements with Mr. Murray for the publication 
of a work to be called ‘The Treasures of Art in 
England.’ Dr. Waagen’s former publication, ‘Art 
and Artists in England,’ has been long out of print. 
The new work will contain extended notices of all 
our public and private collections of note, and will 
include critical descriptions of miniatures, missals, 
rare prints, &c. The treasures of Art on the 
Continent are to be found in some dozen or twenty 
great galleries,—the treasures of Art in England 
are scattered over palaces, public buildings, noble- 
men’s mansions, gentlemen’s seats, and merchants’ 
houses. The ready access that Dr. Waagen has 
found to the several private collections is credit- 
able to our advanced feeling for Art. Had his 
visit been twenty years back, he would have had 
a different reception. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


HaAyMARKET.—The Adelphi company is located 
here for the present. On Monday Madame Celeste 
and Miss Woolgar, with Paul Bedford, Wright 
and Hughes, appeared in ‘The Willow Copse,’ 
‘Jack in the Green,’ and ‘The Double-bedded 
Room.’ These revels, however, are to last but a 
few nights, while the more appropriate theatre for 
them undergoes temporary repair; after which, 
these boards will, we presume, be restored to their 





legitimate uses. Mr. Webster must provide for 





competition, since he is likely during the ensuing 
season to have six respectably conducted theatres 
to contend against :—a circumstance which will re- 
quire on his part all diligence, with the best aid that 
he can obtain both from authors and from actors. 








New Stranp.—A new drama of remarkable 
merit was produced here on Monday. It is from 
the pen of Mr. Shirley Brooks, and is entitled 
‘The Daughter of the Stars.’ The piece is in 
two acts; the first of which is remarkable for its 
wit. In this respect it approaches to the bril- 
liancy of Congreve—both as regards the quality 
and its misapplication; the wit being irrespec- 
tively distributed in about equal proportions to 
every character. The second act is sentimental ; 
its incidents are intricate and of a legal com- 
plexion,—memoranda from the note-book of expe- 
riences in an attorney's office, appropriate to the 
uses of the minor drama. The entire play is 
designed for an attack on social convention and 
mammon respectability. Poverty is recognized as 
the only crime by the principal in the action, The 
Hon. Antony Hawkstone (Mr. Farren),—and expe- 
diency as the only rule of a wise man’s life. He is 
offended with his nephew Lieut. Ernest Dalton (Mr. 
W. Farren, jun.), not only for having married 
without his consent, but for having brought his 
superior officer to trial and conviction by a court- 
martial. He scorns the young man’s honourable 
principles; and asperses the character of his 
parents, from whom he had purchased the pro- 
perty which he now enjoys. Having instructed 
his attorney, one Crawley, admirably acted by Mr. 
G. Cooke, to seek out a missing niece to take the 
discarded nephew's place, a gipsy, named Miriam, 
or ‘The Daughter of the Stars,’ most strikingly 
impersonated by Mrs, Stirling, is introduced into 
the house. In her own tribe the girl had won 
reputation as an expert thief, and her naive re- 
marks on society constitute the sarcasm of the dia- 
logue. But she is destined to be a victim to the 
conventions which she shames. Educated to en- 
able her to fill with propriety her new situation, 
and led by gratitude to form a devoted love for 
Dalton, she is doomed at last to find that her 
instructress was his wife, and that she herself is 
the daughter of a rascally lawyer. This dénoue- 
ment is unsatisfactory; nor is the painfulness of 
the situation much atoned for by the poor girl’s 
closing speech—‘‘ My destiny is in the hands of 
Heaven.” The success of the drama is owing to 
the good writing and good acting; not at all to 
the interest of the story, or toany skill shown in its 
structure. 





MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossip.—Contem- 
poraneously with the performing operations of 
the London Bach Society noticed by us last 
week—and which we hope are only the first of 
a series—the Leipsic Bach Society has issued a 
prospectus announcing its intention to publish a 
complete edition of the works of the Cantor of the 
Thomas Schule:—under the direction of a list of 
members, otherwise a committee, which seems to 
us more showy in its composition than calculated 
to prove serviceable. The names of MM. Breit- 
kopf and Hartel, Hauptmann, Moscheles (of 
Leipsic), Marx (of Berlin), R. Schumann (of Dres- 
den), Spohr (of Cassel), Winterfeld (of Berlin) the 
learned and accomplished writer on ancient 
music—are judiciously selected ; but what benefit 
or co-operation, beyond sale and subscription- 
agency, are to be derived from gentlemen residing 
in places so distant from Leipsic as Breslau, Emden, 
Munich ‘—or so utterly unable to superintend a 
musical publication as His Excellency the Prussian 
Ambassador in London? It is hardly within the 
possibilities that these scattered persons can com- 
municate with each other, far less meet; while the 
unwieldiness of such a body is calculated to exer- 
cise a most unfavourable influence on a publica- 
tion which should and which must appear regularly. 
Small is the chance of any of this present generation 
living to see the completion of an edition of the 
works of Bach thus undertaken. Nor is our mis- 
giving ascribable merely to the construction of the 
Society; but also to the voluminousness of matter 
and to the difficulties of editorship, which can only 
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* be grappled with according to one system, and | perpetually producing pieces there calculated to | of the British Association had free admissionO. 


disposed of by the undivided labour of one qualified 
aul congetiet musician. The Leipsic Society, 
however, seems in one matter to have made a wise 
decision :—we mean by commencing with the vocal 
works of Sebastian Bach. Of these a uniform | 
edition cannot fail to be welcome. The publication | 
of Bach’s instrumental compositions has already ad- 
vanced largely under the care of M. Peters of 
Leipsic ; and the wisest thing that the new Society | 
could do would be, to arrange their publications in | 
completion of, not in competition with, his,—and, | 
by coming to some understanding and arrangement | 
on the subject, at once to preclude rivalry and | 
prevent waste of labour. In any event, the new 
project is one full of interest. 

We are informed by the Musical Times that the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey have 
lately instituted prizes by way of encouragement to 
their choir boys; and that an examination recently 
took place in the presence of the authorities of the 
cathedral. It was conducted by Sir George Smart, 
at the request of the organist. The boys were 
divided into three classes, and the most advanced 
in each class received a prize. 

An advertisement in the same journal ac- 
quaints us that the second eight-guinea prize for 
the best vocal composition given by the proprie- 
tors of Novello’s ‘Part Song-Book,’ has been 
awarded to Miss E. Stirling, of Poplar. We pre- 
sume that this is the young lady whose organ- 
playing some dozen years ago excited so much atten- 
tion, and of whom the public has since lost sight. 
For the first prize, which was carried off by Mr. 
Walter C. Macfarren, we are informed that there 
were no fewer than fifty-eight candidates.—The 
‘Part Song-Book,’ by the way, gives tokens of 
improvement. In the fourth number is a new 
setting for four voices of Shakspeare’s delicious 
‘ Orpheus with his lute,’ by Mr. G. A. Macfarren. 
This would be a beautiful glee, were not three or 
four of the passages spoilt by progressions and har- 
monies the effect of which on the ear is nothing 
short of cruel. In the second stave of page 47, the 
passage of contrary motion in the middle parts to 


bring the present Government into disfavour. 
Holland seems bestirring itself among the musical 
countries. The fifth meeting of ‘‘ The Society for | 
the Encouragement of Music” was held the other | 
day in the fine church of Haerlem, with an | 
orchestra and chorus amounting to six hundred | 
persons. One of the days was mainly devoted to 
idyllic contests betwixt the different local male | 
singing societies of the Low Countries. On the 
second day a selection of sacred music was per- 
formed,—including a Motett by Sebastian Bach, 
and a Hymn by Mynheer Verhulst, (whose name | 
is beginning to be heard of ‘‘ outside the dykes”). 


| On the third day Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ was exe- | 
| tion the grants that had passed the Committee of 
| Recommendations :—and in the afternoon of the 


cuted. There was also organ-playing—as was, 
indeed, only fit, the locality considered. 

The title of the new opera to be written by Signor 
Verdi for the early winter season of Trieste is 
‘ Stifellio.’ 

Sadler’s Wells Theatre, it is announced, will be 
re-opened on Saturday next. It is understood that 
the tragedy of ‘Hamlet’ will be the piece then 
produced. The company, we are informed, has 
undergone extensive and important alterations. 
Miss Glyn is re-engaged, and will appear in several 
new parts. | 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. W.—W. M, T.—received. 

J. L.—This correspondent, who charges us with dis- | 
courtesy, might very readily see that if our courtesy were 
taxed to answer privately all such questions as he puts to | 
us, our correspondence must of necessity take the place of | 
our literary duties,—and if publicly, our general readers 
must be sacrificed by the amount of many of our columns 
to our particular ones. The rule of not answering is main- 
tained only by making no exceptions. 

A Susscriper, DurHAM.—We cannot do what this cor- 
respondent requests,—for reasons which he may readily 
guess. 








TWENTIETH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
(From our own Correspondents.) 


THE order of proceeding at this Twentieth Meet- 
ing of the British Association has followed the old 
precedents, adapted to the resources and sug- 








the word “or hearing” produces harmonies to our 
ears desperate, and the more to be deprecated 
since the first idea and general ordinance of the 
composition are felicitous and elegant. 

Prizes for part-songs appear to be growing in 
fashion. The Sheffield Apollo Glee Club is tempt- 
ing competition with a promise of ten guineas to 
be given in reward for the best new composition :— 
all manuscripts to be sent in before the 1st of Sep- 
tember next. 

A new coneert-room—in connexion, if we mis- 


take not, with one of the spas—is about to be | 


opened in Cheltenham, with some musical state and 
ceremony. 

Miss L, Pyne is said to have accepted an engage- 
ment for the winter season at the Italian Opera of 
Vienna.—Madame Grisi is not going to Russia 
this winter. 

We observe that ‘‘ the powers that be” in Paris 


are. passing measures to rid the theatres not merely | 


of the prurient trash which has of late been repre- 


sented there, but also of the success-manufacturers | 


—in other words, the claqueurs—whose exactions 


and audacities have ended in binding managers | 
ee ! 


hand and foot, and in preventing the vox populi 
from accepting or rejecting artist or work of art. 
It is impossible, supposing that public amusements 
are to go on, that this abuse should not work its 
own undoing; but we are glad to see that in the 
quarter where the plague was nursed into being 
and activity, sanitary measures are in progress— 
since the example may tell on this side of the water. 
With the discouragement of claque, the discom- 
fiture of clique also must, more or less, keep pace ; 
and we shall have fewer and fewer obstacles thrown 
in the way of the deserving, by testimonials given 
at random, by superlatives on solicitation accorded 
to the mediocre, by “ puffs preliminary” of either 
the chest G or of the good heart of the coming 
Romeo or Giulietta. 

M. Bocage has just been dispossessed of the 
management of the Odéon Thédtre in Paris :—it is 
said by-some of the journals, in consequence of his 


gestions of the particular locality. The summary 
of these proceedings is as follows. —On Wednesday, 
the 31st ult. the General Committee assembled, 
and the first General Meeting was held in the 
evening,—as we last week recorded.—On Thurs- 
day, business began, as usual, in all the Sections ; 
| and in the evening Prof. Bennett delivered a Lec- 
| ture, in the Music Hall, on the passage of the 
| blood through the minute vessels of animals, in | 
connexion with nutrition.—On Friday an excursion 
party, to the number of about seventy, started, 
under the direction of Mr. R. Chambers, to visit 
Corstorphine Hill and Arthur’s Seat. They exa- 
| mined the groovings on the western face of Cors- 
| torphine Hill, and the strize on the sandstone near 
Ravelstone. They afterwards visited Arthur's 
| Seat and St. Margaret’s, where they examined the 
striated rocks and stones. In the evening there 
| was a Conversazione and promenade in the Music 
Hall.—We should mention that the Prince’s Street 
Gardens were open at all times to the members of 
the Association.—On Saturday, no business was 
done in the Sections,—but the day was devoted to | 
excursions. One to North Berwick and the Bass | 
Rock mustered more than two hundred members. | 
On arriving at North Berwick, Mr. Daniel Wilson | 
led a detachment of this party to the Bass ; whilst | 
others passed onward to Tantallon, the ancient | 
stronghold of the Douglases, under the guidance | 
of Dr. Adams and Mr. Seton. They visited, too, | 
the Castle of Dirleton, founded by the great Anglo- 
Norman house of De Vaux, and said to have been 
reduced to its present shattered state by the Par- 
liamentary General Lambert. A projected excur- 
sion to the Pentland Hills was all but a failure in 
consequence of some misarrangement about the 
carriages,—and, as regards the main body of the 
intending excursionists, resolved itself into a geo- 
logical ramble round the neighbourhood of Edin- | 
burgh,—embracing, of course, the Calton Hill and 
Arthur’s Seat. This ramble was scientifically | 
illustrated by Mr. Maclaren. On the same day, an | 
extra Horticultural Exhibition was held in the Ex- 
perimental Gardens, Inverleith, to which members 





| Wilson and Dr. Gladstone, be requested to 


Monday afternoon, the General Committee hal 
meeting for the purpose of fixing the time a 
place of their next meeting, and of electing the 
office-bearers for next year: and on the same 
afternoon, upwards of two hundred members dined 
together in the Hopetoun Rooms,—Sir Dayiq 
Brewster presiding. In the evening, Dr. Mantel] 
delivered a Lecture on the extinct birds of New 
Zealand, in the Music Hall, to a numerous aud. 
ence.—On Tuesday evening, there was a second 
full-dress promenade and Soirée in the Music Hall 
—The business of the Sections on the several days 


| will be found detailed in our columns.—On Wed. 


nesday, the General Committee assembled to sano. 


same day the concluding General Meeting of the 
Association, for the accustomed ceremonial proceed. 
ings, was held.—This meeting brought the proceed. 
ings of the Twentieth Congress to a close. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. 
MONDAY. 

The PrReEsIDENT in the chair.—Mr. Pumps 
stated that invitations had been received from the 
towns of Ipswich, Manchester, Belfast, Hull and 
Liverpool. Deputations were heard from the 
various places (and from Leeds in addition), jp 
support of their respective claims; but while al] 
seemed equally anxious for the honour of the visit 
in 1852, it seemed to be the general opinion that 
the Association was, to a certain extent, pledged 
to visit Ipswich in 1851. 

The Marquis of NORTHAMPTON, after enn. 
merating the claims which Ipswich possessed to 
the visit of 1851, especially in being situated on 
the eastern coast, and in a part of England not 
hitherto visited by the Association, moved that 
the next meeting be held in that town.—Sir RB. I, 
MURCHISON seconded the motion, which was una- 
nimously agreed to. 

On the motion of Dr. Rosrnson, the ex-Pr.- 
sident, G. Arry, Esq., the Astronomer-Royal, was 
appointed President for the next year; and the 


| following parties were appointed office-bearers ;— 


Vice-Presidents,—The Right Hon. Lord Renélesham, the 


| Bishop of Norwich, Rev. Prof. Henslow, Rev. Prof. Sedg- 


wick, Sir J. Boileau, Bart., Sir W. Middleton, Bart, 
J. G. Cobbold, Esq. M.P., and T. B. Western, Esq. 
Secretaries,—G. Ransome, Esq., C. May, Esq., C. D. Sims, 
Esq., and G. A. Biddell, Esq. Treasurer,—J. B. Alex 
ander, Esq. 

Sir R. I. Murcutson proposed that the meeting 
should be held some time in the month of June; 
but after some discussion (during which, however, 
a general opinion was expressed in favour of an 
early meeting), it was resolved to leave the precise 
period to the decision of the Council. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen were 
appointed as the Council for the ensuing year:— 

Sir H. De la Beche, Prof. E. Forbes, Prof. Graham, Mr. 
Greene, Mr. Hutton, Mr. Gassiot, Sir C. Lyell, Sir C, Mal- 
colm, Prof. Owen, Mr. G. R. Porter, Mr. Hopkins, Col. 
Sykes, Prof. Wheatstone, Sir C, Lemon, Sir P. Egerton, 
Lord Wrottesley, the Duke of Argyll, Dr. Daubeny, Dr. 
Whewell, Master of Trinity, Rev. W. C. Harcourt, Dr. Ro- 
binson, Rev. Dr. Lloyd, Sir W. Jardine, Prof. Faraday, and 
Sir J. Richardson. 

WEDNESDAY. 

The GENERAL ComMITTEE held their final meet- 
ing,—the PRESIDENT in the chair. The minutes 
of the last meeting were read and confirmed. _ 

The following recommendations then received 
the sanction of the Committee.— 

Involving Grants of Money. 
The establishment at Kew Observatory, 3000. ’ 
That Prof. J. D. Forbes be requested to institute a sents 


| of experiments, for the purpose of testing the results of the 


Mathematical Theory of Heat; that Prof. Kelland be te 
quested to co-operate with him ; and that 50/. be placed a 
the disposal of Prof. Forbes for the purpose. ' 
That the Committee for Superintending the Publication 
of the Tabular Forms in reference to Periodical Phenomens 
of Animals and Plants be continued, with 5. at their dit 


| posal. 


That Prof. E. Forbes and Mr. Bell be requested to cot 


| tinue their assistance to Dr. T. Williams in his re 


on the Annelida, with 10/. at their disposal. 

That the Committee on the Vitality of Seeds be requested 
to continue their attention to that subject, with 11/, at thet 
disposal. rl 

That a Committee, consisting of Mr. R. Hunt, Dr 
investigate He 
influence of the solar radiations on chemical combinatiou 
electrical phenomena, and the vital powers of plants gror 
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a. jg under different atmospheric conditions, with 50/. at their 
held a Cpe or. Smith be requested to continue his investigation 
ne and Air and Water of Towns, with 10/. at his disposal. 
ng the as the printed Queries formerly circulated for the 
" se of obtaining Ethnological data are now out of 
— int, anew and revised edition of them be issued by Sir 
s dined Pe Malcolm and Dr. Hodgkin, with 12/. at their disposal for 
David the purpose- 
Mantel] Involving Application to Government or Public Institutions, 
of New ta Committee, consisting of the President, the Duke 
18 audi- of Argyll, Sir R.1. Murchison, Prof. Forbes and Lord Bread- 
i gibane, be appointed for the purpose of urging on Her 
Second jesty’s Government the completion of the Geographical 
ic Hall, Survey of Scotland, as recommended by the British Associa- 
ral days tion at their former meeting in Edinburgh, in 1834. 
n Wed That application be made to the Admiralty for the Pub- 
4 Jieation of the Reports of their Committee on Metals. 
to sane That a Committee be appointed by the Council for the 
rittee of se of waiting upon Her Majesty's Government, to 
1 of the request that some means, be taken to insure to the science 
- of the of Natural History effective representation in the Trustee- 
J 


ship of the British Museum. padi 

That the Council of the Association be requested to com- 
municate with the Council of the Royal Society, and also 
with the Government, if necessary, respecting the possibility 
ofrelieving the Association from the expense of maintaining 
the establishment at Kew. 

That Her Majesty's Government be requested to institute 
a Statistical Survey relative to the Extent and Prevalence 


> of Infantile Idiocy, as a measure greatly conducive to the 

; HILLIPS public welfare. 

rom the Rules. 

Tull and That the subject of Geography be separated from Geology, 

‘om. the and, combined with Ethnology, to constitute a separate 

tion), Pa Section, under the title of the Geographical and Ethnolo- | 
of? ical Section. 

while all in in future no Section shall omit to meet on account 

the visit of Excursions, unless specially so determined in each case 


by the Sectional Committee. 
Reports requested. 


nion that 
- pledged 


ter enu- 
sessed to 
uated on 
land not 
ved that 
Sir R. I. 


was ula- 


Prof.Stokes—On the General Theory of Vibratory Motions 


in Elastic Media. 

Prof. Willis—On Acoustics. 

Mr. G. Buchanan—Cn the Strength of Materials. 

Mr. T. Stevenson—On the various modes of constructing 
Sea Walls, and the actual state of knowledge as to their 
power of resisting the forces to which they are exposed. 

Mr. J. Whitworth—On his Experiments for the purpose 
ofconstructing Accurate Standards of Measure. 

Dr. H. Cleghorn, Prof. Royle, Messrs. R. Baird Smith and 
R. Strachey—On the probable effects, in an economical 





and physical point of view, of the Destruction of Tropical | 


2 ex-Pre- Forests. 
oval, was , Researches, §e. ; 
8 the That the Committee on the influence of Carbonic Acid 


arers — 
sham, the 


vestigations. 
That Dr. Percy and Prof. Miller be requested to continue 
their researches on Crystalline Slags. 


on, Bart. That the Committee on Shooting Stars and Auroral Phe- 

tern, Esq, nomena be re-appointed. 

C. D. Sims That the Committee on the Instrumental Measurement of 
B. Alex Earthquake Waves be re-appointed. 

On the recommendation that Dr. Laycock be 
> meeting added to the Committee recommended by Section 
of June; D to report on the History and Advances in our 
however, knowledge of the Anatomy and Physiology of the 
our of an Nervous System,—it was stated that the recom- 


mendation had been accidentally omitted, and that 


he precise 
the gentlemen originally appointed were Prof. 


nen were # Goodsir, Prof. Sharpey, and Prof. Allan Thom- 
year :— sn. Another report omitted in the same way 
-aham, Mr. was, on the History and Advance of Vegetable 
Sir C, Mak J Physiology; to which Dr. Lindley, Mr. A. Hen- 
ypkins, Col. H 


fey and Dr. Lankester were appointed. 


P, Egerton, ‘ 

ubeny, Dr. - Miscellaneous, 

irt, Dr. Ro- That two Botanical Works, presented by Prof. Parlatore, 

uraday, and pe dpealted in the Library of the University of Edin- 
" argh. 


That the Committee of Members of Legislature who are 
also Members of the British Association, who were requested 
towatch over the interests of science, and to inspect the 
various measures which might from time to time be intro- 


inal meet 
e minutes 


1 duced into Parliament likely to affect such interests—be re- 
hed, ed appointed, and that the further steps to be taken in this 
1 receiv matter be referred to the Council. 


That the Tables of the Distribution (in depth) of Marine 
Animals, by Mr. M‘Andrew, be printed in eatenso in the 
Tolume of Reports of this Meeting of the Association. 

That the President of Section A be requested, with such 


bute sum asistance from the Members as he may find desirable, to 
esults 0 Reyise the recommendations which have from time to time 
land is been adopted in reference to Mathematical and Physical 
be pla ence, and to communicate thereon with the Assistant 
% ral Secretary previous to the next Meeting. 
ws That the sum now paid for Life Composition and Book 
1e 


tiption (viz. 102.) be divided into two sums of 5l. each, 
the first sum being a necessary payment by all who com- 
Pound for Annual Subscription ; the latter an optional pay- 
ment.as a special Book Subscription. 

t the Committee of Superintendence of the Kew Obser- 
Yatory be continued. 

That Major-General Briggs’s paper ‘On the Aboriginal 

‘Tribes of India be printed.’ 

t for the future the names of officers not attending 


at their dit 


sted to cot 
is researches 


be requested 
11/, at theit 





junt, nS Meetings of the Association be not published. 

are or at a committee be appointed to icate with the 
om wa Observatory on the subject of the next general 
plants grr eclipse. ’ . ° 





onthe growth of Ferns, be requested to continue their in- | 





That the paper of M. Kupfer be printed for circulation 


amongst the officers. 

The Assistant Secretary called attention to the fact that 
the Council which meets in London is composed not only 
of those appointed by the General Committee, but of the 
officers of the last and next Meetings of the Association. 





GENERAL MEETING. 
WEDNESDAY. 

The final General Meeting was held in the Music 
Hall, in the afternoon,—and was very numerously 
attended. The formal business having been gone 
through,—the customary votes of thanks to the 
governing bodies, the local officers of the city, and 
other parties, were passed :—and after a vote of 
thanks to the President, and its acknowledgment, 
—the Meeting separated. 





THURSDAY. 
Sectioy AA—MATHEMATICAL AND PITYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

- President—Prof. James D. Fornes. 
Vice-Presidents—Sir 'l. M. Brispane, Bart., Bishop Terror, Prof. 
W. Tuomson, Lord Wrorrestey. 

Secretaries —Prof. Steve ty, Prof. G. G. Strokes, Mr. W. J. 
Macguvorn Kankine, P SMyru 
Committee—Mr. J.C. Adams, Sir David Brewster, Mr. J. A. Broun, 

Prof. Gray, Mr. J. P. Gassiot, Rev. Dr. Hincks, Rev. Prof. Kel- 
land, Dr. Lee, M. Otto Struve, Mr. F. Osler, Prof. Phillips, Rev. 
Dr. Scoresby, Prof.Wilson, Mr. J. Scott Russell, Rev. J. B. Reade, 

Mr. F. Ronalds, Col. Sykes, Lieut. R. Strachey, R.E. 

Prof. Forbes, the President, being confined by 
severe illness, Lord W RorresLEy, on taking the chair, 
explained briefly that Reports drawn up at the re- 
quest of the Association took precedence of all volun- 





| tary communications, and called on Mr. F. Ronaups 


for his Report on the ‘ Observations and Experiments 
at the Kew Observatory.’ 

This Report, which was voluminous and elaborate, 
detailed the arrangements of the buildings and the 
improvements which had taken place during the last 
year; the instruments, and the peculiarities of their 
construction and late improvements, the most impor- 
tant of which wasthat, by theuse of transparent gelatine 


| paper, a light line could be etched on it exactly cor- 


responding with the curve traced by any of the self- 
registering instruments, which piece of gelatine paper 
being then sent to the copperplate printer, he was 
able to strike off from it any number of copies that 
might be required for distribution.—Prof. Puiuips 
then gave a sketch of the observations which had 


been established under the unpaid and invaluable | Te ‘ 
| Theorem 4. In each of the co-ordinate planes of 


superintendence of Mr. Ronalds since 1842-3, when 


the Observatory was placed by Government at the | 
Ile gave a brief | 


disposal of the British Association. 
description of the manner in which a piece of pho- 
tographic paper, being carried by clock-work across 


the direction in which the instrument moved whose | 


changes were to be noted, received a succession of 


impressions which appeared as a curved line, record- | 


ing the several indications of the instrument as the 


time elapsed.—Sir D. BrewsvEr wished to suggest | 
to Mr. Ronalds that by taking a negative impression | 


of the positive photographic curve, copies might in 
a much simpler manner be multiplied to any extent, 
—as was now practised in this city; and he promised 
to exhibit specimens on some future occasion to the 
Section. 

‘Report on Luminous Meteors,’ by the Rey. B. 


PowE.L.—In continuing this Report for the year | P . _ 
retained round the centre by attraction, and diffused 
| from it by the centrifugal force of revolutions con- 


elapsed, the author acknowledged the communica- 
tions of several scientific friends ; among whom Mr. 
Lowe, as on former occasiuns, has been pre-eminent. 
Dr. Buist favoured him with some from India; but 
others, though promised, had not arrived in time for 
the present Report. 
extended in form. The columns which they com- 
prise are, Date,—Hour,— Magnitude,—Colour,— 


Train,—Explosive,— Velocity or Duration,—Direc- | 


tion,— Remarks, — Place,— Observer,—and Refer- 
ence. The time is in general common clock time, 


and therefore open to much uncertainty, unless other- | 


wise expressed; but in all Mr. Lowe’s observations 
it is Greenwich mean time. The Report contained 
detailed accounts of some of the more important or 
interesting displays of luminous meteors. 


‘On the Laws of the Elasticity of Solids,’ by W.J. | 


Macquorn Rankine.—The object of this paper is 
to investigate the relations which must exist between 
the elasticities of different kinds possessed by a given 
solid substance, and between the different values of 
these elasticities in different directions. The different 
kinds of elasticity possessed by a solid substance are 
distinguished into three: first, longitudinal elasticity, 





The tables are now somewhat | 


representing the forces called into play in agiven di- 
rection by condensation or dilatation of the particles 
of the body in the same direction ;—secondly, lateral 
elasticity, representing the force called into play in a 
given direction by condensation or dilatation of the 
particles of the body in a direction at right angles to 
that of the force ;—and thirdly, transverse elasticity 
or rigidity, being the force by which solid substances 
resist distortion or change of figure, and the property 
which distinguishes them from fluids. The author's 
researches refer chiefly to substances whose elasticity 
varies in different directions. His first endeavour is to 
determine the laws of elasticity of such substances, as 
far as they are independent of hypotheses respecting 
the constitution of matter,—a method which has not 
hitherto been followed. The first proposition re- 
specting such substances is the following: Theorem 1. 
In an elastic substance which is homogeneous and 
symmetrical with respect to molecular action, there 
are three directions at right angles to each other, in 
which a longitudinal strain (viz. dilatation or con- 
densation) produces a pressure in its own direction, 
These three directions are called axes of elasticity. 
They are the proper directions for the reduction of 
all molecular displacements and pressures. Their 
existence has been demonstrated according to various 
hypotheses as to the constitution of matter; but the 
truth of the demonstrations is independent of the 
particular hypotheses. The elasticity of a body, 
referred to these three axes, is expressed by twelve 
coefficients—three of longitudinal and six of lateral 
elasticity, and three of rigidity, which are connected 
by the following laws :—Z'heorem 2. The coefficient of 
rigidity is the same for all directions of distortion in 
a given plane.—7'heorem 3. In each of the co-ordi- 
nate planes of elasticity, the coefficient of rigidity is 
equal to one-fourth part of the sum of the two co- 
efficients of longitudinal elasticity, diminished by one- 
fourth part of the sum of the two coefficients of 
lateral elasticity in the same plane. The investiga- 
tion having now been carried as far as is possible with- 
out the aid of hypotheses, the author determines, in 
the first place, the consequences of the supposition 
of Bescovich, that elasticity arises entirely from the 
mutual action of atomic centres of force. The author 




























































| denominates bodies so constituted perfect solids, and 


respecting them proves the following propositions;— 


elasticity of a perfect solid, the two coefficients of 
lateral elasticity and the coefficient of rigidity are all 
equal to each other.—Theorem 5. In each axis of 
elasticity of a perfect solid, the coefticient of longi- 
tudinal elasticity is equal to three times the sum of 
the two coefficients of rigidity for the co-ordinate 
planes which pass through that axis, diminished by 
three times the coefficient of rigidity for the plane 
normal to that axis. Thus, in perfect solids, all the 
coefficients of elasticity are functions of three inde- 
pendent coefficients—those of rigidity. In no pre- 
vious investigation has the number of independent 


| coefficients been reduced below six. To represent the 


phenomena of imperfect solids, there is introduced the 
hypothesis of molecular vortices, in addition to that of 
atomic centres; that is to say, each atomic centre is 
supposed to be surrounded by a fluid atmosphere, 


stituting heat. The author has already applied this 
hypothesis to the theory of the elasticity of gases and 
vapours, in a paper read to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and published in their Transactions, 
vol. xx. Applied to solids, it leads to the following 
conclusion :—Theorem 6. In an imperfect solid, ac- 
cording to the hypothesis of molecular vortices, each of 
the coefficients of longitudinal and lateral elasticity is 
equal to the same function of the coefficients of rigidity 
which would be its value in a perfect solid, added to 
a coefficient of fluid elasticity, which is the same in 
all directions. Thus the number of independent co- 
efficients is increased to four.—The rest of the paper 
is occupied by the deduction of some important con- 
sequences from these principles. This paper is in- 
tended to form the foundation of the theoretical part 
of a series of researches on the strength of materials. 

Sir D. Brewster begged to suggest to Mr. Ran- 
kine that by an examination of the action of trans- 
parent solids on polarized light, the correctness of 
these theoretic views might be tested or corrected : 
and so accurate and simple was this method found 
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to be of testing the nature of the constraint under | 
which the several elements of a strained body were, | 
that models of pieces of carpentry were now actually 
constructed in glass, subjected to the kind of strain | 
to which their representatives would be exposed ; and | 
the kind and degree at each part rigorously ascer- | 
tained by polarized light.—Sir D. Brewster then | 
read a letter to the Section, on which he intended 
to found a motion for the formation of a committee 
to proceed and examine the state of atree struck by 
lightning in this neighbourhood, and report to the 
Section :— 
Edinburgh, July 31. 

My dear Sir,—Mr. Wauchope, of Edmonstone, bas ex- 
pressed his wish that members of the British Association 
should have the first access to the tree which was some 
time ago struck by lightning; and, provided some other 
day than Friday be selected, he will, on a day's previous 
notice, have workmen on the spot to cut it down, or expose 
the roots, with a view to tracing the electric current down- 
wards, if it be wished.—Believe me, &c. 

Professor Forbes. A. CovENTRY. 
M. Martins, now present at the Association, had 
made some very curious observations on this subject. 
On some occasions large volumes of steam were seen 
to envelope growing trees struck by lightning,—no 
doubt caused by the dispersed sap; and, on one oc- 
casion, a tree was split up internally into pieces as 
small as lucifer matches,—It was suggested to Sir 
D. Brewster that it was in the committee, not in the 
Section, that the formation of a sub-committee must 
originate. 


*On Atlantic Waves, their Magnitude, Velocity, 
and Phenomena,’ by Dr, Scorespy.—During two 
passages across the Atlantic in 1847-8, I had oppor- 
tunities for investigating certain elements respecting 
deep-sea waves more favourable than had ever before 
occurred within my experience in navigation. These 
observations, it should be noted in the outset, and 
the results deduced from them, were entirely unin- 
fluenced by, and separate from theory. They form 
but a.contribution to this interesting branch of natu- 
ral phenomena; but I offer them the more readily 
from the circumstance of their entire independency 
and speciality. It was in our return voyage from 
America that the highest seas occurred, when the 
circumstances adapted forinteresting observations were 
singularly favourable ; for, whilst the magnitude and 
the peculiar construction of the upper works of the 
ship—the Hibernia—afforded various platforms of 
determinate elevation above the line of flotation for 
observations on the height of the waves, the direc- 
tion of the ship’s course, with respect to that of 
waves, was generally so nearly similar as to yield the 
most advantageous agreement or accordance for ob- 
ervations on their width and velocity. These obser- 
vations I shall extract, in their order, from my Jour- 
nal kept during the homeward passage. My first 
observation worth recording is under the date of 
March 5, 1848, when the ship was in latitude about 
51°, and longitude (at noon) 38° 50’ W.—the wind 
then being about W.S.W., and the ship’s course, true, 
N. 52° E, At sunset of the 4th the wind blew a 
kard gale, which, with heavy squalls, had continued 
during the night; so that all sail was taken in but 
storm-staysail forward. The barometer stood at 29°50 
at 8 p.m., but fell so rapidly as to be at 28°30 by 10 
the next morning. In the afternoon of this day I 
stood some time en the saloon deck or cuddy roof,— 
a height, with the addition of that of the eye, of 23 
feet 3 inches above the line of flotation of the ship, 
—watching the sublime spectacle presented by the 
turbulent waters. I am not aware that I ever saw 
the sea more terribly magnificent. I was anxious to 
ascertain the height of these mighty waves; but found 
almost every wave rising so much above the level of 
the eye, as indicated by the intercepting of the horizon 
of the sea in the direction in which they approached 
us, as to yield only the minimum elevation, and to 
show that the great majority of these rolling masses 
of water possessed a height of considerably more 
than 24 feet (including depression as well as altitude,) 
or, reckoning from the mean level of the sea, of more 
than 12 feet. Exposed as the situation was, I then 
adventured to the larboard paddle-box, which was 
about 7 feet higher, where the level (as ascertained 
afterwards at Liverpool, allowance being made for the 
alteration in the draught of water of the ship,) was 
24 feet 9 inches above the sea. This position, with 
5 feet 6 inches, the height of my eye, gave an eleva- 
tion altogether of 30 feet 3 inches for the level of the 





view then obtained,—a level, it should be remarked, 
which was very satisfactorily maintained during the 
instants of observation, because of the whole of the 
ship’s length being occupied within the clear “trough 
of the sea,” and in an even and upright position, 
whilst the nearest approaching wave had its maximum 
altitude. Here, also, I found at least one half of the 
waves which overtook and passed the ship were far 
above the level of my eye. Frequently I observed 
long ranges (not acuminated peaks) extending 100 
yards, perhaps, on one or both sides of the ship,— 
the sea then coming nearly right aft,-which rose so 
high above the visible horizon, as to form an angle 
estimated at 2 to 3 degrees (say 24°) when the dis- 
tance of the wave summit was about 100 yards from 
the observer. This would add near 13 feet to the 
level of the eye. And this measure of elevation was 
by no means uncommon,—occurring, I should think, 
at least once in half a dozen waves. Sometimes 
peaks of crossing or crests of breaking seas would 
shoot upward at least 10 or 15 feet higher. The 
average wave was, I believe, fully equal to that of my 
sight on the paddle-box, or more,—that is, 9=15 
feet, or upwards; and the mean highest waves, not 
including the broken or acuminated crests, about 
43 feet above the level of the hollow occupied at the 
moment by the ship. Illuminated as the general 
expanse not unfrequently was by the transient sun- 
beam breaking through the heavy masses of the 
storm-cloud, and contrasting its silvery light with the 
prevalent gloom, yielding a wild and partial glare, 
the mighty hills of waters rolling and foaming as they 
pursued us, whilst the gallant and buoyant ship—a 
charming “ sea-boat”—rose abaft as by intelligent 
anticipation of their attack, as she scudded along, so 
that their irresistible strength and fierce momentum 
were harmlessly spent beneath her and on her out- 
ward sides,—the storm, falling fiercely on the scanty 
and almost denuded spars and steam chimney raised 
aloft, still indicated its vast, but as to us innoxious, 
power, in deafening roarings,—altogether presented 
as grand a storm-scene as I ever witnessed, and a 
magnificent example of “the works of the Lord,” 
specially exhibited to sea-going men, “and his 
wonders in the deep.” In the afternoon of the same 
day the gale again increased, blowing, especially 
during the continuance of a much protracted hail- 
shower, terrifically,—roaring like thunder whilst we 
scudded before it, causing the ship to vibrate as by a 
sympathetic tremor, and the tops of rolling waves, 
too tardy, rapid as was their actual progress, for the 
speed of the assailing influence, to be carried off and 
borne along on the aerial wings in a perfect drift 
of spray! But during the period of these most 
vehement operations of nature, I was fortunately 
enabled, from familiarity with sea enterprise, to pursue 
my observations with entire satisfaction. The next 
day—March 6—added to the interest of these inves- 
tigations by developing the character of the Atlantic 
waves under a long and fiercely-continued influence 
of a little varying wind. It had blown a heavy gale, 
violent in the showers, from the north-west ward, from 
Saturday evening the 4th, to the evening of Sunday, 
from 26 to 30 hours; during the night, too, of Sunday 
it had again blown hard (abating towards the morn- 
ing of Monday), and making a total continuance of 
the storm, in its violence, of about 26 hours.* I re- 
newed my observations on the waves at 10 4.m.—the 
storm having been then subdued for several hours, 
and the height of the waves having perceptibly sub- 
sided. Soon I observed, when standing on the saloon- 
deck, that ten waves, in one case, came in succession, 
which all rose above the apparent horizon,—conse- 
quently they must have been more than 23 feet, pro- 
bably the average might be about 26 from ridge to 
hollow. At this period I also found that occasionally 
(that is, once in about four or five minutes,) three or 
four waves in succession, as seen from the paddle- 
box, rose above the visible horizon,—hence they must, 
like those of the preceding day, have been 30 feet 
waves. But one important difference should be 
noted—viz. that they were of no great extent on the 
ridge, presenting, though more than mere conical 
peaks, but a moderate elongation. Another subject 
of consideration and investigation, on this occasion, 





* The barometer on Saturday, at 8 P.M., was at 29°50; at 
6 a.m. of Sunday it had fallen to 2830, being 1-2 inches in 
10 hours, At 6 P.M. of the latter day it had risen to 30°00 
inches. 





CAve. 10 
was the period of the regular waves overtakiy 
and the determination, proximately, of theactual wig 
or intervals, and their velocity. he shi -_ 
then going nine knots only, the free action of the 
engines being greatly interfered with by the a. 
sea running, and the lines of direction of the “a 
and the ship's course differed about 22} degrees th, 
sea being two points on the larboard quarter, i 
other words, the true course of the ship was 0 


king the ship. 


the direction from whence the sea came was W N.W 
2. The period of regular waves, in incidental ge, 
overtaking the ship were observed as follows 


1 series 
Waves. Min. See. 
20 occupied 5 30 
10 99 2 35 
10 se 50 
10 ” 45 

8 ” 16 


Mean, 


General average. ... 


3. The length of the ship was stated to be 290 fect 
The time taken by a regular wave to pass from stem 
to stem appeared, on a mean of several observations 
to be about six seconds. Hence 6” : 220 feet (the 
width passed over in that time) 3: 16°5 feet to 603 
feet (the width passed over betwixt crest and crest) 
But this extent, by reason of the obliquity of the gi. 
rection of the waves to the course of the ship, is found 
to be elongated about 45 feet, reducing the probable 
mean distance of the waves to 559 feet. Indepen- 
dently of this process, I had previously estimated the 
distance of the wave crests, ahead and astern when 
the ship was in the hollow, as I stood near the centre 
of the ship's length on the paddle-box, at 300 feet 
each way, by comparing the intervals betwixt my 
position and the place of the wave-crest, with the 
known length of the ship. This comparison fie. 
quently re-considered and repeated, subsequently 
yielded, in much accordance with the former, a total 
width, in the line of the ship’s course, of about 600 
feet. 4. But the total distance betwixt the crests of 
two waves, then reckoned at 550 feet, a distance 
passed by the wave in 16°5 seconds of time, by no 
means indicates, it is obvious, the real velocity of the 
wave, as the ship meanwhile was advancing nearly 
in the same direction at the rate of nine knots, that 
is, nine geographical miles, or (6,075°6 feet x 9=) 
54,680°4 feet per hour, or 15°2 feet per second, 
During the time, therefore, of a wave passing the 
ship = 16-5”, the ship would have advanced on its 
course 16°5 K 15°2 = 250°6 feet. Reducing this for 
the obliquity of two points we have 231°5 feet to be 
added to the former measure, 559 feet, which gises 
790°5 feet for the actual distance traversed by the 
wave in 16°5 seconds of time, being at the rate of 
( EL =) 17,251°7 feet, or 32°67 English 
statute miles per hour. To know how far this re 
sult is but proximate, it should be considered thet, 
of the several elements employed in the calculation, 
all but one might be deemed accurate. The interval 
of time occupied by the transit of a wave with 
respect to the position of the ship, the direction of 
the ship’s motion with relation to that of the wave, 
and the speed of the ship through the water,—may 
all be recorded as, essentially, accurate. The de 
ment in doubt is that of the average distance from 
summit to summit of the waves. This distance, t 
has been seen, was, by a twofold process of obserte- 
tion or comparison accordantly assumed. The valve 
of the judgment derived from rapid comparison of 
measures by an eye accustomed to such estimations 
is, it should be observed, far higher than might be 
generally considered. The practical military con- 
mander or engineer officer is able to make, by mer 
inspection of the ground before him, remarkably 
close estimates of spaces and distances, When et 
gaged in the Arctic whale fishery, I was enabled, 
from habit and comparison of unmeasured spats 
with known magnitudes, to estimate certain distancss 
with all but perfect accuracy. Thus, as to 4 & 
cumstance in which we were most deeply interested 
—the near approach of a boat to a whale—I found 
it quite practicable, whenever the pursuing bo 
approached within twice or thrice its length (exce?* 
when the position was near end on) to estimate 

distance to less than a yard. Now, the means of 
comparison by the eye as to the estimation of the 
breadth of the Atlantic waves, was that of the ship’ 
length of 220 feet. When the ship was fairly inte 
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middle of the depression betwixt two waves it was | 
assumed, with reference to this known measure, that | 
something obviously less, but not greatly so, than | 
the ship’s length, was the distance of each of the 

two waves then contemplated—giving a total width 

of about 600 feet. But the comparison of the time | 
required by a wave to pass from stem to stern, with 

the average time of transit of an entire wave, yielded | 
a much better result; and, on much consideration of 

the subject, I am inclined to believe that the estimate 
jsa tolerably close approximation to the truth. It 
should be observed, too, that as the headway of the | 
ship, in the direction of the course of the wave— 
being a known quantity—it was favourable to the | 
accuracy of the estimate. For, assuming an error | 
inthe width of the waves to have occurred, say to | 
the amount of one-twelfth of the whole, or 49 feet 

_the effect upon the calculated velocity of the wave | 
would have been only about a sixteenth, or 2°16 

miles per hour. The form and character of these 

deep-sea waves became at the same time interesting 

subjects of observation and consideration. In respect 

toform, we have perpetual modifications and varieties, | 
from the circumstance of the inequality of operation 
of the power by which the waves are formed. Were 
the wind perfectly uniform in direction and force, 
and of sufficient continuance, we might have in wide 
and deep seas waves of perfectly regular formation. 
But no such equality in the wind ever exists. It is 
perpetually changing itsdirection within certain limits, 
ad its force too, both in the same place and in 
proximate quarters. Innumerable disturbing influ- 


ran high—_few waves could be traced, continuously, | 
above 300 or 400 yards in extent along the same 
ridge. The crests often curled over, but none so as 
to reach the height of a 30-feet wave, and broke for a 
wide space, estimated at 50 to 100 yards in continuity. 
Miscellaneous Notes and Suggestions.—The mode 
adopted in these researches of finding the height of | 
wave is, I believe, quite satisfactory, and, observed 
with care and with relation to numbers or proportion | 
of waves, as accurate as need be. The depression 
of the horizon in respect to the elevation of the | 
observer is too small to form even a correction. As | 
the horizon from the paddle-box * = 15 feet, had 
only a depression of 3’ 49”, the distance of the 
visible horizon, as seen from this elevation, would be 
4:45 statute miles, and the actual depression in feet 
due to the distance of the summit of the wave when 
the ship was in the midst of the hollow, could only 
be 0°18 foot or 2°16 inches. Other modes of deter- | 
mining the width of a wave—or the extent betwixt 
summit and summit—much preferable to that de- | 
scribed (the only available one I could devise) might | 
easily be adopted where the management of the ship | 
was in the hands of the observer. In steam ships 
the simplest mode for high seas, perhaps, would be, 
| altering the speed of the ship when going in the 
direction of the wave or against the wave; the ratios | 
of the times of transit of wave-crests, under differ- 
ent rates of sailing of the ship might yield results | 
very close tothe truth. In moderate sized waves the 
plan adopted by Capt. Stanley—whose observations 
2 : \ lu- | I met with before this meeting—seem satisfactory. | 
ences are therefore in operation generating the varie- | But in calms, or moderate weather after a storm,— | 
ties more or less observable in natural sea waves. | that is, for the determination of the velocities of less | 
In regard to my own observations of the actual forms | elevated waves—a variety of processes might be 
of waves, nothing particularly new could be expected | available. : 
fom an inquiry of this kind in regard to phenomena | The author referred, in conclusion, to the forms | 
falling within the perpetual observation of seagoing | of wave crests, and heights, modified by crossings, | 
persons; yet, at the risk of stating what might be | interferences, and reflections. 
deemed —* ; = — to transcribe from | Mr. Scott Russet felt a familiar interest in the 
my notes made with the phenomena before me, the | results of these observations. The Section was aware 
leading characteristics which engaged my attention. | that great doubts existed as to the actual heights of | 
During the height of the gale (March 6th) the form of | the waves of the open ocean. It was now past all 
the waves was less regular than after the wind had, for | doubt that waves 24 feet high, 30 feet high, 43 feet | 
some time, begun to subside. Though in many cases high, and with the swelling crest even exceeding | 
when the sea was highest the succession of the pri- | 45 feet high, actually existed and were observed. | 
mary waves was perfectly distinct, it was rather dif-| From the observations which he had conducted 
ficult to trace an identical ridge for more than a _many years since, he had ventured to draw up a 
_ to a third bd a — Bd a table re re —— rd sea a ” 
ch case sometimes extended by a straight ridge ' even 1, eet from trough to crest in length. | 
— — _ hes he Be —- — = } —- the apparatus = he ——— did ae 
entral mass of water higher than the rest, and, ' enable him to experiment on waves which exceede 
not unfrequently, with two or three semi-elliptical | 16 inches in length,—yet from these pigmy waves it | 
—_ in ey series, on either side of the | was most interesting to see how accurately the law | 
est peak. These principal waves, too, it should | was obtained ; for in his table the velocity of a wave | 
el were not pe ee regular, but had em- | at "was 600 feet was set hiaie at 30 or 31 
bodied in their general mass many minor, secondary | miles per hour. Dr. Scoresby’s actually observed 
and inferior waves. Neither did the great waves go velocity for this wave was 32 miles and a fraction.— | 
very prevalently in long parallel series like those | Lord NortHamPton begged to remark that this was 
retarded by shallow water on approaching the shore; | one of the many instances of the value of the British 
but every now and then changed into a bent cunei- | Association as a handmaid to science. It brought | 
form crest with breaking acuminating peaks. On | together two such gentlemen as Mr. Russell and Dr. 
the following morning (March 7), after a second Scoresby, and showed the accuracy of the laws de- 
stormy night, wind §.S.W. (fine), we had a heavy duced by one from experiments conducted on a 
roe “Tey — “~~ the change of wind | microscopic scale, by the test of others observed 
m W.S.W. to S.S.W). But the almost unabated amid the sublime scene of the great Atlantic. 
magnitude of the more westerly waves indicated a| ‘On Metallic Reflexion,’ - Prof. G. G. Stoxes. 
continuance of the original wind at some distance |The effect which is produced on plane-polarized | 
yl =. a — moderated at daylight, light by reflexion at the surface of a metal shows 
md the weather became fine; but as the sea still that if the incident light be supposed to be decom- 
kept high, its undulations became more obvious and | posed into two jaca outils in and perpen- 
casily analyzed. At three in the afternoon, when ' dicularly to the plane of reflexion respectively, the 
aout a third part of the greater undulations aver- | phases as well as the intensities of the two streams | 
aged about 24 feet from crest to hollow, in height, | are differently affected by the reflexion. It remains 
these higher waves could be traced right and left as ‘a question whether the phase of vibration of the 
mu approached the ship to the extent of a quarter | stream polarized in the plane of reflexion is ac- 
amile on an average, more or less. Traced through | celerated or retarded relatively to that of the stream 
their extent the ridge was an irregular roundbacked polarized perpendicularly to the plane of reflexion. | 
, precipitous often on the leeward side of waters. ~——--— -- oe ——— 
‘he undulations, indeed, as to primary waves, con- 


This question was first decided by the Astronomer 
Royal, by means of a phenomenon relating to New- 
ton’s rings, when formed between a speculum and a 
glass plate. Mr. Airy’s paper is published in the 
Cambridge Philosophical Transactions. M. Jamin 


| has since been led to the same result, apparently by 


a method similar in principle to that of Mr. Airy. In 
repeating Mr. Airy’s experiment, the author experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in observing the phe- 
nomenon. The object of the present communication 
was to point out an extremely easy mode of deciding 
the question experimentally. Light polarized at an 
azimuth of about 45° to the plane of reflexion at the 
surface of the metal was transmitted, after reflexion, 
through a plate of Iceland spar cut perpendicular 
to the axis, and analyzed by a Nicols’s prism. When 
the angle of incidence was the smallest with which 
the observation was practicable, on turning the Nicols‘s 
prism properly the dark cross was formed almost 
perfectly ; but on increasing the angle of incidence, 
it passed into a pair of hyperbolic brushes. This 
modification of the rings was deseribed and figured by 
Sir D. Brewster, inthe Philosophical Transactions for 
1830. Now, the question at issue may be immediately 
decided by observing in which pair of opposite qua- 
drants it is that the brushes are formed. In this way 
the author was led to Mr. Airy’s result, namely, that 
as the angle of incidence increases from zero, the 
phase of vibration of light polarized in the plane of 
incidence is retarded relatively to that polarized ina 
plane perpendicular to the plane of incidence. 

‘On a Fictitious Displacement of Fringes of Inter- 
ference,’ by Prof. G. G. Stoxes—The author re- 
marked that the mode of determining the refractive 
index of a plate by means of the displacement of a 
system of interference fringes, is subject to a theo- 
retical error, depending upon the dispersive power of 
the plate. It is an extremely simple consequence 
(as the author showed) of the circumstance that the 
bands are broader for the less refrangible colours, 
that the point of symmetry, or nearest approach:to 
symmetry, in the system of displaced fringes is situ- 
ated in advance of the position calculated in the 
ordinary way for rays of mean refrangibility. Since 
an observer has no other guide than the symmetry 
of the bands in fixing on the centre of the system, 
he would thus be Jed to attribute to the plate a 
refractive index which is slightly too great. The 
author has illustrated this subject by the following 
experiment :—A set of fringes produced in the ordi- 
nary way by a flat prism were viewed through an 
eye-piece, and bisected by its cross wires. On view- 
ing the whole through a prism of moderate angle, 
held in front of the eye-piece with its edge parallel 
to the fringes, an indistinct prismatic image of the 


| wires was seen, together with a distinct set of fringes, 


which lay quite at one side of the cross wires, the 
dispersion produced by the prism having thus occa- 
sioned an apparent displacement of the fringes in 
the direction of the general deviation. 

‘On the Refractive Indices of several Substances,” 
by the Rey. Prof. Powett.— Having on former 
occasions endeavoured to extend the list of observed 
indices for the standard rays of the solar spectrum 
given by prisms of different media, by means of an 
apparatus described, along with the statement of the 
results, in my report to the British Association, 1839, 
I now beg to offer to the Association the indices in 
like manner obtained for the four following. The 
rare oil of spikenard I received through a friend 
from the late Mr. Hatchett, by whom it was carefully 
prepared, perfectly pure ; for the other three I am 
indebted to Mr. N.S. Maskelyne. The results in 
each case are the mean of several repetitions. In two 
instances (the oils of lavender and sandal wood) the 
absorption of the violet rays (as in so many other 
oils) was such as to render the line H very indistinet ; 
its index is thcrefore marked as doubtful.— 


F for the Standard Rays. 
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maller waves within their general body. The time 
Nwhich these waves passed the ship was now, on an | 
werage, about 15 seconds, the ship’s speed being | 
nereased from 9 to 11 knots, and the obliquity of | 
the ship’s course to the direction pursued by the | 
‘aves was 3 points. On the 9th, two days after the | 

¢ condition of the waves—whilst the sea yet | 
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Temp. 22 deg. Centig. eee 
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Temp. 20 deg. Centig. ....+. 
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Temp. 18 deg. Centig. 
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In my report (1839), I stated the impossibility of | 
obtaining measures in chromate of lead from the | 
absence of all appearance of lines, and the entire | 
absorption of the blue and violet portion of the | 
spectrum. I have since thought that in the absence 
of any determinations of the kind it might not be 
useless to give the very rough estimates which my 
former attempts enable me to obtain by means of the | 
absorption of blue glass, which gave a point roughly 
corresponding to about B, another to D, and the 
extreme green space visible might be about E. The 
most refracted of the two spectra (given by the double | 
refraction of the substance) was the worst defined, | 
and in this the part corresponding to D is extremely 
uncertain. The mean of two sets of observation | 
was as follows:—-Prism of chromate of lead, axis of 
prism perpendicular to axis of crystal, mean angle 
obtained by reflexion and by measurement = 14° 
nearly.— 


| 


| 





Ist Spectrum. | 2nd Spectrum. 











Ray. | | 
| 4 | pw | 4 KH 
Extreme red, | | | 
about B 22° | 2°53 26° 30’ | 2°84 
aboutD | 23°10/ 2°55 | 29°? | 800? 
aboutE | 24° 30/ 270 =| 30°30’ | 3:10 


| 





While upon the subject, I may be allowed to remark, | 
that as attempts are now making, with so much | 
promise, for procuring optical glass of a superior 
quality, it would be highly interesting if specimens 
were cut into prisms (portions of half an inch cube, 
or even less, will do, and two sides only need be 
polished, containing an angle of about 60°), so as to 
subject the glass to the very delicate test of the visi- | 
bility of the finer lines of the spectrum. I have 
reason to think that working opticians are not gene- 
rally aware that in many specimens, apparently very 
clear, only a few of the broader lines can be seen, 
and very often none ; in Fraunhofer’s glass nearly 
600 were visible. 








FRIDAY. 

Prof. Forsss in the chair. 

* Notice of the Working of the New Integrating 
Anemometer during the past year,’ by Mr. Fottet 
Oster.—A sheet of plain paper placed in the | 
instrument under a registering pencil is moved for- | 
ward by rotating hemispherical fans, at the rate of 
one inch for every ten miles of air that passes; this | 
same pencil, having a lateral motion given to it by | 
a vane, records the point of the compass from which 
the wind blows, and a clock hammer descending | 
every hour strikes its mark on the margin of the | 
paper to express the tine. Thus, in a single line are 
given, firstly, the length of the current; secondly, 
the direction of it; and thirdly, the time occupied in 
passing a given station marked hourly or at any 
shorter interval that may be desired. 

‘On the Magneto-optic Properties of Crystals, and 
the Relation of Magnetismand Diamagnetism to Mole- 
cular Arrangement,’ by Messrs. J. TyNpaLLand HER- 
MANN Knosiancu.— During the investigation carried 
on more than one hundred natural erystals had been 
examined. The results were thus briefly summed 
up :—We have on the one side four new forces 
assumed,—the optic attractive force and the optic 
repulsive force, the magno-crystallic force and the 
magneto-crystallic force; and on the other side no 
new force whatever, but simply that modification of 
existing forces which we have named electro-polarity. 
By attention to the compression of amorphous bodies, 
every single experiment cited in proof of these four 
forces can be reproduced. Exactly the same can | 
be exhibited with wax, dough, artificial layers, gutta 
percha and ivory. The alternative then appears to 
be, either to explain the action of these substances 
by the assumption of optic and crystallic forces, or 
to explain magno-crystallic action by electric polarity. 

This paper gave rise to a very animated discussion. 
—The PresipDEnT said, that although he was ready to 
admit that Mr. Tyndall's theory was most ingenious, 
and the arguments and experiments by which he 
sustained his views were apparently well conceived 
and sound, yet time must be given to weigh them 
well before a satisfactory conclusion could be reached. 
—Prof. Tuomson thought that Mr. Tyndall’s views 
would be found to be substantially consonant with 
Dr. Faraday’s and the theory of Poisson. 

Mr. J. A. Broun -presented. papers ‘On Magnetic 





| viots, at an elevation of 2,650 feet. 


Forces.’—-His first paper related to ‘The Effects 
of Height in the Atmosphere upon the Diurnal 
Variation of the Magnetic Declination.” He had 
two stations of observation: the first, the low level, 
being at Makerstoun, and the second, the high 
station, at the top of one of the highest of the Che- 
His conclusions 
were, that the diurnal ranges did not differ one- 
tenth of a minute. 

The Astronomer Roya considered the experi- 
ments important, and suggested that there should 
be two stations of reference,—one directly below the 
higher station. — Prof. W. THomson suggested the 
making observations on the variations of the vertical 
force.— Mr. Broun stated the difficulties of doing 
this; and the AstronomER Royat said he had quite 
overcome those difficulties. 

‘On the Construction of the silk Suspension 
Threads for the Declination Magnetometer,’ by Mr. 
J. A. Broun.—Silver wires had been used in the 
Russian declinometers, but expansion impaired their 
accuracy. Mr. Broun tried three threads prepared 
by the methods of Cassini, Nervander, and by his 
own method, and had found that his own process 
was at least twice as good as Nervander’s, and thrice 
as good as Cassini's. 

*On Mechanical Compensations for the effect of 
Temperature on the Bifilar and Balance Magnets,’ 
by Mr. J. A. Broun. 

‘On the Polarizing Structure of the Eye,’ by 
Sir D. Brewster.—The author said that when he 
sat down to this paper he was not aware that Prof. 


| Stokes was intending to make the communication 


which was placed next on the list—as his was an 


| attempt to account by the polarizing structure of 


the eye for the phenomena of Haidinger’s brushes, 
which would be explained to them immediately by 
Mr. Stokes. He would, therefore, confine himself to 
showing that the eye contained within itself amply 
sufficient to account for the phenomenon, because 
constituting the eye itself an ever ready polariscope 
or analyzer of polarized light.—He proceeded by 
diagrams to show that the crystalline lens of the eye, 
its posterior enclosing membrane, with the concave 
parallel membranes immediately in front of the 
retina, which together acted similarly to a number 
of water crystals placed one within the other, consti- 
tuted a polarizing apparatus, which by analyzing the 
polarized light from the blue sky, would give two blue 
skies, bounded by hyperbolic curves, with an inter- 
posed space of a yellow of the third order, or a 
brownish yellow, which would constitute the brushes, 
or bouchals, of Haidinger. One only difficulty still 
confronted him in this explanation, viz., that it ought 
to turn round the brush 45° from the plane of polari- 
zation,—in which plane, on the contrary, the brush 
was found to arrange itself. 

‘On Haidinger’s Brushes,’ by Prof. G. G. Strokes. 
—It is now several years since these brushes were 
discovered, and they have since been observed by 
various philosophers; but the author has not met 
with any observations made with a view of investi- 
gating theaction of different colours in producing the 
brushes. The author's attention was first called to 
the subject by observing that a green tourmaline 
which polarized light very imperfectly enabled him 
to see the brushes distinctly, while he was unable 
to make them out with a brown tourmaline which 
transmitted a much smaller quantity of unpolar- 
ized light. He then tried the effect of combining 
various coloured glasses with a Nicols’s prism. A red 
glass gave no trace of brushes. A brownish yellow 
glass, which absorbed only a small quantity of light, 
rendered the brushes very indistinct. A green glass 
enabled the author to see the brushes rather more 
distinctly than they were seen in the light of the 
clouds viewed without a coloured glass. A deep 
blue glass gave brushes of remarkable inten- 
sity, notwithstanding the large quantity of light ab- 
sorbed. With the green and blue glasses the brushes 
were not coloured, but simply darker than the rest 
of the field. To examine still further the office of 
the different colours in producing the brushes seen 
with ordinary daylight, the author used a telescope 
and prism, mounted for showing the fixed lines of the 
spectrum. The sun’s light having been introduced 
into a darkened room through a narrow slit, it was 
easy, by throwing the eye-piece a little out of focus, 
to form a pure spectrum on a screen of white paper 





placed a foot or two in front of the eye-piece, On 
examining this spectrum with a Nicols’s prism, which 
was suddenly turned round fom time to 4% 
through about a right angle, the author found that 
the red and yellow did not present the least trace 
of brushes. The brushes began to be visible jn the 
green, about the fixed line = of Fraunhofer, 
became more distinct on passing into the blue, and 
were particularly strong about the line r. The author 
was able to trace them almost as far as the line G; and 
when they were no longer visible the cause ap 

to be merely the feebleness of the light, not the ing. 
pacity of the greater part of the violet to produce 
them. With homogeneous light the brushes, when 
they were formed at all, were simply darker tha 
the rest of the field, and as might have been g. 
pected did not appear of a different tint. In the 
blue, where the brushes were most distinct, it appeared 
to the author that they were somewhat shorter thay 
usual. These observations account at once forthe 
colour of the brushes seen with ordinary daylight, 
Inasmuch as no brushes are seen with the less p. 
frangible colours, and the brushes seen with the 
more refrangible colours consist in the withdrawal of 
a certain quantity of light, the tint of the brush 
ought to be made up of red, yellow, and perhaps a 
little green, the yellow predominating, on account 
of its greater brightness in the solar spectrum, 
The mixture would give an impure yellow, which 
is the colour observed. The blueness of the side 
patches may be merely the effect of contrast, or the 
cause may be more deeply seated. If the total ill. 
mination perceived be independent of the brushes 
the light withdrawn from the brushes must be found 
at their sides, which would account, independently 
of contrast, both for the comparative brightness and 
for the blue tint of the side patches. The obserya- 
tions with homogeneous light account likewise for a 
circumstance with which the author had been struck, 
namely, that the brushes were not visible by candle. 
light, which is explained by the comparative poverty 
of candle-light in the more refrangible rays. The 
brushes ought to be rendered visible by absorbing a 
certain quantity of the less refrangible rays, and ac- 
cordingly the author found that a blue glass com- 
bined with a Nicols’s prism enabled him to see the 
brushes very distinctly when looking at the flame of 
acandle. The specimen of blue glass which showed 
them best, which was of a tolerably deep colour, 
gave brushes which were decidedly red, and were 
only comparatively dark, so that the difference of 
tint between the brushes and side patches was far 
more conspicuous than the difference of intensity, 
This is accounted for by the large quantity of ex- 
treme red rays which such a glass transmits. That 
the same glass gave red brushes with candle-light and 
dark brushes with daylight, is accounted for by the 
circumstance that the ratio which the intensity of the 
transmitted red rays bears to the intensity of the 
transmitted blue rays is far larger with candle-light 
than with daylight. 

‘On some Phenomena of Mirage on the east Coast 
of Forfarshire,’ by the Rev. C. F. Lyon.—He had 
noticed the Red Head at Montrose, distant twenty- 
five miles from St. Andrews, assume a square fom, 
then notched, then double notched. The outlines 
of the sea had risen up with angular corners, and 
pieces of the sea seemed raised up as if seen through 
unequal glass. om 

Dr. ScoresBy had seen many such peculiarities 
They occurred chiefly at seasons when the temper 
ture changes suddenly from cold to heat, thus ging 
rise to inequalities in the density of atmos 
strata. Two mirages of the same object were ft 
quently seen, as noticed by the late Dr. Young. I 
(said Dr. Scoresby) once saw a remarkable case of this 
kind, the land appearing raised up like basaltic elifis 
I then took a different elevation, by ascending to te 
top of the house, and was delighted to observe that 
the phenomenon had wholly disappeared. I came 
down, and now saw it as formerly. Again J d& 
scended to the bottom of the rising ground, a 
saw nothing unusual.—Mr. Horxins thought tt 
proper attention had not been paid to the influex* 
of reflexion, as well as refraction, in such cases. 

‘Experiments on the Expansion of Glass, Woot 
and Metals from changes of Temperature,’ by h 
Roperts.— He was led to these experiments by 
ing the published tables of relative expansion of 
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incorrect on an occasion when he wished 
good compensating pendulum. His 
—he had a stove in which he could heat 
and bars experimented on to a determined 
—_ 130°. These rods, wrapped in listing to 
“them from sudden change, were then laid 
idly upon supports along a hand-rail laid sloping 
the outside of the building, one end bearing 
afixed stay; a screw adapted to determine the 
] of an inch was brought to bear on the upper 
end of the rod; the time occupied in this part of the 
operation never exceeded forty seconds. After the 
rodsand bars there cooled the contraction was de- 
termined by turning the screw. Mr. Roberts ex- 
hibited tables which differed materially from those 


ip common use. 
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THURSDAY. 
Sgcri0N B.—CHEMISTRY, INcLUDING 1Ts APPLICATIONS 
To AGRICULTURE AND THE ARTS. 
President—Dr. Cuuistison, V.P.R.8.E. 
Viee- Presidents— Dr. Grecory, Dr, Tra, Dr. Davpeny. 
aries— Mr. é. Maps, De. GW seen, * . ee, 
—DPr. L. Playfair, Mr. J. P. Gassiot, Prof. Johnston, Dr. 
ommiliee é P. Joule, Prof. Voelcker, Prof. Blyth, | 
3 d, T. Pearsall, Prof. Penny, Dr. Gladstone, | 
Mr. A. Kemp, Dr. D. Maclagan, Messrs. J. Tennant, J. Young, 
Hi, L. Pattinson, H.C. Sorby, Dr. Schunck, Prof. Williamson, 
Dr B.D. Thomson, Dr. Andrews, Prof. A. Fleming. 


‘A few unpublished Particulars concerning the 


fungi has thus been overrated considerably; and 
there can be little doubt that the same is the case 
with many vegetables, which according to the author's 
experiments contain sometimes considerable quan- 
tities of ammonia in the form of ammoniacal salts. 

Dr. Curistison remarked that he had long been 
convinced that there was a considerable fallacy in the 
methods of determining the value of nitrogen, and 
he hoped Dr. Voelcker’s communication would 
direct inquiry in a more satisfactory direction.—Dr. 
DavuBeny made some observations on this paper; 
and particularly noticed the researches of Prof. 
Hoffman on the substitution of ammonia, or of its 
elements, for carbon, which it appeared to him pointed 
to some laws in connexion with the processes of as- 
similation of nitrogenous materials by growing vege- 
tables —Dr. R. D. Tomson offered some objections 
to the reception of the doctrine that nitrogen was 
the principal source of nutrition, since it is found 
that blood and the other animal constituents con- 
tain many other substances.—Dr. L. PLayrarr was 
pleased that Dr. Voelcker had pointed out a source 
of error in the determination of nitrogen. Having 
been engaged in examining the dietaries of a large 
number of extensive establishments, he should lay 
the results before the Meeting. 

‘On the Chemical Composition of the Rocks of 





late Dr. Joseph Black,’ by Dr. G. Witson.—Dr. 
Wilson exhibited Dr. Black's pneumatic trough, | 
with which he showed his experiments on fixed air; | 
his balance, and some other relics of this greatman. | 

‘Report on the Influence of Carbonic Acid on the | 
Growth of Ferns,’by Dr. Dauseny.—This was merely | 
astatement that the inquiry on this subject was still | 
in progress, although no very satisfactory results had 
as yet been arrived at. The ferns were now growing | 
jnan atmosphere containing one per cent. of carbonic 
acid in excess above that ordinarily contained in air ; | 
andalthough it was thought that similar ferns grow- 
ing under the same conditions, but without carbonic 
acid in excess, were the most luxuriant,—it appeared 
that they thrived well in this artificial atmosphere.— 
Mr. R. Hunt explained that he was not prepared to 
fumish a report at this meeting, owing to the great | 
weertainty which appeared to surround the inquiry. | 
He stated that he found the diversified influences of 
light materially to affect the quantity of carbonic | 
aid which the plants could absorb without imme- 
diate injury. He would still pursue his investigations, | 
and he hoped to arrive at something more definite | 
by the next meeting. 

‘On the Per-centage of Nitrogen as an Index to | 
the nutritive Value of Food,’ by Dr. A. VorLcKER.— | 
The object of this paper was to show, that the usual | 
estimation of the nutritive qualities of an article of | 
fod is frequently attended with inaccuracies, which | 
renders it desirable to modify our present methods | 
in this respect in many cases. A circumstance which | 
leads to considerable error is, the presence of am- 
moniacal salts in the juices of plants. In order to | 
prove experimentally the presence of ammoniacal | 
altsin larger quantities than hitherto suspected, and 
to avoid the objection that they might result from | 
& partial decomposition of albuminous substances | 
during the analysis, the author chose fungi for his | 
experiments, which are rich in nitrogen and known | 
& being highly nutritious. The species used was 
Agaricus prunellus, a species which is edible, and 
remarkable for forming most beautiful fairy rings. 
After having separated all soluble protein compounds 
by means of basic acetate of lead, which re-agent 
thtows down these completely, the amount of nitrogen 
itll present in the juice of these agarics, in the form 
ofammoniacal salts, was found to be 0-204 per cent. 

the fresh fungi, or 1-82 per cent. for the dry fungi. 

whole amount of nitrogen in the same agarics, 
collected at the same time, determined by com- 
ution, was found to be 0°74 per cent. for the 
fungi, or 6-61 per cent. for the fungi dried 
#212?F, Deducting from the last stated num- 
bers the quantity of nitrogen found to exist in the | 
juee in the form of ammonia, we find that only | 
0536 per cent. of nitrogen in the fresh, or 4°799 per 
nt, of nitrogen in the dry fungi, exists in the state 
of protein compounds, and that nearly one-third of 
nitrogen obtained by direct combustion exists in 

1 of ammonia in the juice, or at all events in 
form in which the nitrogen adds nothing to the 
Mintive value of the fungi. The nutritive value of 





the Coal Formations,’ by Mr. H. Taytor.—This 
was an examination of the composition of the suc- 
cessive series of strata taken principally from “ Bud- 
dle’s Hartly Colliery,’ in the Newcastle coal-field. 
It was a paper of great chemical interest,—but too 
purely technical for our columns. 

‘On the Tri-morphism of Carbon,’ by Mr. H. C. 
Sorsy.—The object of this paper was to show that 
the great difference between the various states of 
carbon is produced by its existence in different 
crystalline forms and volumes. 

‘On a Peculiar Form produced in a Diamond 
when under the influence of the Voltaic Are,’ by J. 
P. Gassior.—M. Jaquelin was the first to show that 
when the diamond is submitted to the high tempera- 
ture and influence of the voltaic are, it quickly be- 
comes converted into a black carbonaceous matter 
having all the appearance af coke :—the diamond when 
in a native state is an insulator or non-conductor of 
electricity, but when thus changed into coke it be- 
comes an excellent conductor. At the Chemical 
Section of the British Association, held at Oxford, in 
1847, Dr. Faraday exhibited some specimens of the 
diamond coke which had been forwarded to him by 
M. Jaquelin, and subsequently, on the 16th of June 
1848, he publicly showed the experiment in London, 
in the theatre of the Royal Institution. On repeating 
the experiment a short time since before a few private 
friends, I obtained a product so totally different from 
that of M. Jaquelin, that I am induced to bring the 
subject before this Section, in the anticipation that 
it may tend to elicit some observations on a phe- 
nomenon which at the time attracted the attention 
of many electricians. The apparatus I used in the 
experiment consisted of forty series of the usual size 
of Grove’s nitric acid battery,—the terminals were 
made from two pieces of well burnt box-woed char- 
coal, that attached to the positive or platinum end 
of the battery being formed in the shape of a small 
cup or crucible, in which the diamond was placed, — 
to the negative or zinc end of the battery, a piece of 
the same charcoal (but pointed) was attached. The 
experiment was then made in the same form as de- 
scribed by M. Jaquelin, by first making contact with 
the two charcoal terminals, then bringing the flame 
in such a position as to cause it to suvround the 
diamond ;—in less than one minute the diamond as 
well as the electrode became in a state of intense 
ignition. The diamond gradually increased in size, 
rolling about in the heated crucible; when it suddenly 
expanded, forcing itself upwards on the negative ter- 
minal, at which moment I separated the electrodes. 
The diamond, which was in a state of intense ignition, 
remained attached to the negative terminal. When 
cool it exhibited the same state as it now presents. 
It was expanded to eight or ten times its original 
bulk. Instead of becoming a black carbonaceous sub- 
stance, and a good conductor, it has a vitreous white 
opaque appearance, and remains a non-conductor. 
It has alsoa deep circular cavity on that portion 
which was opposite and nearest to the positive elec- 


electrode being clearly discernible by a small por- 
tion of the box-wood charcoal remaining attached to 
it. The centre of the cavity appears to be still bril- 
liant, as if that portion of the diamond had not been 
in a complete state of fusion. In one or two other 
experiments the diamonds disintegrated, the frag- 
ments remaining in a carbonaceous state. Since 
which I have not had the opportunity of repeating 
the experiment. 

‘On some Amalgams,’ by J. P, Joute.—The author 
had procured an amalgam of iron by precipitating it 
on mercury by the electrotype process. He had 
subsequently pursued the research with a view to 
form definite amalgams by a simple chemical or 
mechanical process, When mercury was made nega- 
tive under a solution of sulphate of copper an amal- 
gam of copper was formed which, when fully saturated 
with copper, was found to be represented by the 
formula Cu + Hg. The author also exhibited g 
small apparatus whereby amalgams could be made 
to endure a pressure of sixty tons per square inch of 
surface. The superfluous mercury was thus ex- 
pelled through the openings in the sides of the press, 
leaving an amalgam of definite chemical composi-*,, 


tion. In this way he had procured the following 
compounds,— 
Pt + 2Hg 
Ag + 2Hg 
Cu + Hg 
Fe + Hg 
2Zn + # £4Hg 
2Pb + Hg 
7Sn + £ Hg 
FRIDAY, 


‘On a newand ready Process for the Quantitative 
Determination of Iron,’ by Dr. F. Penny.—The 
author recommends the employment of the chromate 
and bichromate of potash for the estimation of iron 
in the common ores of the metal, and especially for 
the analysis of the clay-band and black-band ironstone 
of this country. He was led to the application of 
these salts in the course of some recent investigations 

on the materials and products of the manufacture of 
alum from “alum-shale,” in which he was much ree 
| tarded by the want of a ready method for estimating 
| the oxides of iron. The chromates of potash give 
| very exact results, and possess the great advantage 
that a much larger quantity of material may be ope- 
rated on than can be conveniently treated by the 
usual methods. For practical purposes, he says, the 
bichromate is to be preferred. The process requires 
no other apparatus than that commonly used for 
centigrade testing, which is familiar to all persons 
engaged in chemical pursuits, It may be easily and 
rapidly executed, occupying only a fraction of the 
time required for the process of estimating iron by 
precipitation as the sesquioxide; and it is not ine 
terfered with by the presence of alum and phos- 
phates which usually exist in the ore. The method 
is based on the well-known reciprocal action of 
chromic acid and protoxide of iron, whereby a trans- 
ference of oxygen takes place, the protoxide of iron 
becoming converted into sesquioxide and the chromi¢ 
acid into sesquioxide of chromium. 

‘Report on the present State of our Knowledge 
of the Chemical Action of the Solar Radiations,’ by 
Mr. R. Hunt.—In this report the author gave an 
historical sketch of the progress of inquiry on this 
subject, from the period when Scheele first observed 
that the chloride of silver was blackened much more 
speedily by the rays at the blue end of the spectrum 
than by those at the least refrangible, or red end, to 
the announcement of the discovery of the sensibility 
of the iodized tablets to the solar influences by Da- 
guerre and the discovery of the action of gallic acid 
in the Calotvpe process by Mr. Fox Talbot. He 
then proceeded to show the extent of knowledge we 
had obtained as to the peculiarities of the phenomena 
which may be summed up as follows. The chemical 
action of the sun’s rays is proved, by its influence on 
organic and inorganic bodies, to extend over all the 
luminous rays of the prismatic spectrum — and 
slightly beyond them at the least refrangible end, 
and considerably beyond them at the most refrangible 
extremity. Living organisms and the products of 
organic life appear to be influenced by light —the 
luminous power—as distinguished from the purely 
chemical, or calorific, powers. The vitality of 








trode; that part which was in contact with the negative 


plants is stimulated by light; and although many 
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functions are performed in the absence of luminous 
radiations, they appear to be all quickened by its 
exciting powers: at the same time we have evidence 
to show that the chemical principle is necessary to the 
processes of assimilation, and consequently to the 
production of many of the proximate constituents of 
plants. The author is of opinion—though he regards | 
she subject as open to serious inquiry—that the 

rocesses of germination and budding are essentially 
influenced by the chemical principle Actinism :— 
‘that the decomposition of carbon is peculiarly due to 
the luminous principle; and hence that the formation of 
wood in plants is a function of their vitality excited by 
Light :—that the developement of the flower is due 
toa delicate balance of the forces Actinism and Light, 
since we find that both the luminous and chemical 
agencies are very active during the process, and that 
theripening of fruit and the perfecting of the healthful 
conditions of the seed are due to a combination of the 
calorific and chemical forces—as evidenced in the 
so-called parathermic rays,—many of the properties 
of which have been examined by Sir John Herschel 
and Mrs. Somerville. Returning to the consideration 
of the influence of the solar rays upon inorganic 
bodies, the author thought it established beyond a 
doubt—1st, That the maximum of chemical (actinic) 
phenomena was to be found where there was the 
least quantity of light and heat.—2, That as the 
luminous power increased—either in the spectrum 
or in natural phenomena—the chemical (Actinic 
power) diminished, until it came to its minimum, 
where light—luminous power—existed at its maxi- 
mum.—3rd, That although the chemical influence 
extended to the red or heat-giving rays, its opera- 
tions were materially modified, and to all appearance 
changed, by the combined operation of the calorific 
power, and that results standing in direct opposition 
to those obtained by the pure chemical rays were 
given by the chemico-calorific rays. In conclusion, the 
author pointed out the wide field for investigation 
which was opening up to the experimentalist,—and 
he showed that, although much had been achieved 
by the experiments already undertaken, there yet 
remained a most extensive ground for inquiry which 
may be considered as absolutely unbroken :—chemi- 
cal action—vital power—electrical phenomena and 
phosphorescence were proved to be directly depen- 
dent on the solar influences; but we yet want the re- 
searches which shall satisfactorily show whether these 
phenomena are due to one great principle modified 
by the matter on which it acts, or if they result from 
the operation of forces combined in action, although 
very different in their resulting effects. 

‘On the Influence of Sunlight over the Action of 
the dry Gases on Organic Colours,’ by Dr. G. W1L- 
son.— The object of this communication was to 
report the result of a series of experiments made this 
summer on the effect of daylight in modifying the 
chemical action of eight different dry gases, viz.: 
chlorine, sulphurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
carbonic acid, a mixture of sulphurous and carbonic 
acid, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen on organic 
colouring matters. 

On the Condensation of Volume in highly Hy- 
drated Minerals,’ by Dr. Lyon PLayrair.—This was 
a continuation of the very extensive examination of 
the atomic constitution of salts, which has long occu- 
pied the author's attention. The remarkable point 
is the condensation of water in those bodies contain- 
ing that fluid in combination with the solid matter.—If 
a salt containing water of crystallization is dissolved 
jn a measured quantity of water, it is found that its 
solid matter occupies really no space—the water in 
which it is dissolved increasing in bulk only by the 
quantity of water which is contained in it—_Nume- 
rous instances were adduced of this extraordinary 
power of solids to condense liquids thus powerfully 
within the intersticial spaces of which it is composed. 

‘On the Action of Oxydizing Agents on certain 
Organic Bases,’ by Dr. T. ANDERSON. 

‘On the Theory of Etherification,’ by Prof. Wit- 
L1aMson.— The process by which the remarkable 
transformation of the elements of alcohol is effected 
has been the subject of much discussion; and of the 
two theories which have been devised to explain it, 
each counts among its supporters many first-rate 
chemists.—The class of facts upon which the contact 


refers for its evidence; but there is one point upon 
which the two differ essentially, and that is the com- 
position of alcohol,_—one maintaining that the two pro- 
ducts, ether and water, are made from two atoms of 
alcohol, the other that they are both produced from one 
atom of double size. This being a difference of a 
fact, is capable of being decided by experiment.—The 
examination of the subject by Prof. Williamson can- 
not be regarded as complete,—and, indeed, it is the 
author's intention to extend his examination. At 
present he supposes that the changes are effected by 
the transfer of homologous molecules in alternately 
opposite directions; which he has endeavoured to 
show is the course of continuous action of sulphuric 
acid in this remarkable process, 


MONDAY. 

‘New Researches on the Conductibility of the 
Earth,’ by Prof. Marrevcct.—Although the good 
conducting power of the earth is at present generally 
admitted, and is advantageously applied to the con- 
struction of electrical telegraphs, it must be confessed 
that nothing has been hitherto known of the laws and 
theory of this singular phenomenon. In England, 
Germany, and Russia, it has been found advisable, 
for several years past, to form the telegraphic circuit 
partly with the earth and partly with a metallic wire, 
instead of forming the whole circuit with metallic 
wire only. I was, I believe, the first to show, by 
exact experiments, made in 1844 at Pisa, and by 
others performed according to my propositions at 
the Scientific Congress of Milan, that the resistance 
of the earth to the passage of the electrical current, 
which is sensible in short distances, ceases to increase 
and remains constant when the distance between 
the electrodes plunged in the earth has attained a 
certain length. Having latterly renewed my studies 
on this subject, I have confirmed and extended in a 
complete and general manner the conclusions drawn 
from my former researches; I have also demonstrated 
the principal result, given above, by different expe- 
rimental processes. I have compared the resistance 
of a mixed telegraphic circuit with that of an entirely 
metallic circuit, containing a length of wire twice as 
great as that employed in a mixed circuit. I have 
also formed metallic circuits of very fine brass wires, 
having the same resistance as the metallic portion of 
a very long mixed telegraphic circuit; and finally, 
by making use of long metal wires covered with 
gutta percha, I have been able to compare the re- 
sistance of an entirely metallic circuit with that of a 
mixed circuit, in which the metallic portion remained 
constantly the same, and towhich were added different 
lengths of earth. The following are the principal 
conclusions drawn from experiments which have 
occupied me for about a year.—The resistance of a 
layer of earth to the passage of the electrical current 
varies according to the quantity of water contained 
in the earth of which it is composed,—according to 
the specific gravity of that earth,—according to its 
depth beneath the surface,—according to the nature 
of the electrodes and extent of their surface. This 
resistance does not increase with the increased length 
of the layer of earth; on the contrary, beyond a 
certain limit of length, which varies according to the 
different circumstances just indicated, but which in 
all cases is of little extent, the resistance of a layer 
of earth remains constant whatever be its length. It 
is unnecessary to say that I could not prove this fact 
by experiment on circuits exceeding eighty miles in 
length, such being the average of the telegraphic 
circuits in Tuscany. In making the experiment 
near the surface of the soil, it is difficult to plunge 
the electrodes in earth of exactly the same con- 
ducting power; different portions of the surface of 
soil possessing either better or worse conductibility 
than that on which I began to operate, it follows 
that in increasing the distance between the electrodes 
we may find either an increase or diminution in the 
resistance of the earth. Likewise, in operating on 
a long mixed telegraphic circuit, which is not per- 
fectly isolated, owing to the effect of the different 
derived circuits formed between the posts and the 
earth, the electric current is stronger near the pile 
than at a distance, and stronger than in a circuit 
which is formed only of metal wire equal in length 
to that which enters into the mixed circuit. This 
explains the results which I had obtained from my 
former uncompleted experiments. The resistance 





theory lays peculiarstress are more physical than those 
to which the appropriately designed chemical theory 


of a layer of earth appears to diminish as its length 
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made. Now, it is evident that as the increase of arth, ns 
resistance in a long metallic circuit is scarcely per. ed 
ceptible when we add to the circuit, by meang of nd 

two large electrodes, a thin stratum of water; 80 We The rea 
ought to find in the long mixed telegraphic circuits Matteucci 
that the resistance of the earth is null or nearly nethods en 
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a very large section. The law of the conductj gations of } 
power of the earth being established, it remaing tp [ and sever@! 
give the theory of this phenomenon. The opinion #1 these in 
of the scientific world is divided on this point. Some wer of tl 
explain the good conducting power of the earth by jg Hust expl 
the almost infinite section of the earth compared lity of the 
with the distance of the electrodes ; others, again, [ that the wi 
suppose that the electricities at the two extremities [ is the con 
of the pile are dissipated in the earth, in the same [ that non-m 
manner as the electricity of the conductor of an [ conduct an 
electrical machine. This second explanation yill 
not bear the slightest examination, nor can it be made ‘On the 
to tally with the results of the most elementary chiefly in € 
experiments relative to the conducting power of the Acetate of 
earth. In fact, we cannot on this supposition ex- agents, by 
plain why the resistance of the earth increases at of Spain, in 
first with the length of the layer; why it varies with | ™ Malag 
the depth and the degree of moisture of that layer, § Doula” ™ 
why it changes if the mass of earth interposed be. § "18 
tween the two electrodes happens to decrease or to and produc 
be wanting, as I have proved by experiments made nominated 
in mountainous districts; why the interposition of a eoton, and 
portion of earth of a different conducting power products eq! 
produces a variation in the resistance of the entire dt the tropi 
mass; why this resistance becomes infinitely greater mduced by 
when we keep this layer in a wooden trough sepa- gamed in lai 
rate from the earth, but in communication with it by J ' 26 
means of large metallic plates. Finally, according "8%?" 
to this explanation, the resistance of the metallic pat "very lit 
of a mixed circuit ought to disappear,—a thing which mrecord 0} 
never happens. I think that I may beable to givea gS atten 
satisfactory explanation of the good conducting power material 
of the earth, founding my assertions on very simple Be. 
experiments and on theoretical views already known, Gunical, an 
As long ago as 1837, I proved in a memoir published J @ has be 
inthe Annales de Physique et de Chimie, that in J portunitie 
operating on a certain liquid mass, very considerable §” ‘omtain 1 
compared with the distance of the electrodes plunged wecharine 1 
in it, the length of the intermediate liquid stratum keextracted, 
has no sensible influence on the intensity of the current. §%™ testify 
I have recently verified this result on a very large te actually 
scale. I had a wooden case made seven metres in lila posses 
the side. I keep this case isolated from the earth, ed to cor 
and filled with water. Operating on this mass of 9°", of w 
water, we find that the resistance of a certain idually ext 
stratum of water, variable within certain limits, is in- ken express 
dependent of itslength, In like manner, in study- ~ in th 
: . P “$e tely gone t 
ing the conducting power of spherical masses of #*°Y gone | 
water varying in diameter from 2°™ to 30 or 40%, ir their obj 
I have found that the resistance of these spherical be result of 
masses of water was the same, and independent of @ptmente 
their diameter. I have already said that this result §’™ous part 
may be deduced from the theory, and this is doneas lusting firs 
follows :—From the same differential equations, given ind finally 
first of all by Fourier in his celebrated theory of heat, ~s 10 pe 
and which Ohm has applied to electricity, suppressing ist the s 
in the latter case the terms which expressed the dis ade to 2. 
persion of heat in the air, are deduced in the case of oop - 
oh actt 





the sphere the results which I have obtained by eX 
periments on the propagation of electricity in the 
earth, Although we are as yet ignorant of the phy- 
sical value of that variable U which figures in the 
fundamental equation of Ohm at three partial differ 
entials, which is the same as that of Fourier in the 
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propagation of heat, and although that equationgMted, 70 | 
would really be more applicable to the case.of theg@ount yiel 
metallic wire which communicates at one extremly hough oce 
with the conductor of an electrical machine in actiongg™, and t] 
and at the other extremity with the earth, than gor cons 
the case of the electrical current defined by isg@veen the 
electro-chemical and electro-magnetical action; 1t 8g" or me 
no less true that a certain number of the phenomena" reduce 
of the electrical circuit are explained by represent Mund tan, 1 
ing the propagation of the electrical current by them tesented | 





same equation given by Fourier in his theory of hed sare tl 
hudequate, 
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T layer ang these phenomena may be placed the funda- 
of earth pental law of the propagation of electricity in metal- 
sistance Ie wires according to their section and length, and ‘ 
creased the other more general cases of the propagation of | static force. 
int, and fH ihe electrical current, and of derivation, in large 
lengths, petallic plates, or in spherical masses and in the 
@ been arth, such as they have been found by MM. Kirch- 
rease of fy, and Smaaeen in Germany, and in Italy by my 
ely per- fiends Ridolfi and Felici. ; 
hone The reading of the communication from Prof. be desired. 
cireuits Matteucci led to a conversation on the various 
marly so, jm methods employed by the Electric Telegraph Com- 
water of y and others, and on the question of the investi- 
ducting ations of Messrs. Bain and Wheatstone in England, 
nains tp [jy and several experimentalists on the Continent prior 
opinion [to these investigations of M. Matteucci as to the 
. Some wer of the earth to conduct electricity.—Mr. R. 
earth by fy Hust explained that in speaking of the conductibi- 
mpared ff lity of the earth it should be distinctly understood 
again that the water contained in the superficial stratum 
remities is the conducting medium ;—since he has Proved he ld and endiiiies Gan. 
he same g iat non-metalliferous rocks and dry earth will not : 
r of an [y conduct an electric current. 
ion will ‘On the Sugar Produce of the South of Spain, in Cuba, and many other tropical countries. 
— diiefly in connexion with the employment of the 
of the y Acetate of Lead and Sulphurous Acid as purifying 
tion nm ts," by Dr. Scorrern.—On the southern coast i h - Scie 
eases at Spain, in a region limited by Almeria on the east | Xposed to the operation of claying. 
ries with | Malaga on the west, bounded on the north by 
at layer: mountain ranges and on the south by the Mediter- 
osed be. i ™neam, is a tract of land which, so far as its climate 
nse or to’ productions are concerned, may be aptly de- 
its made nominated tropical. In it the date, palm, indigo, 
Hion of a on, and sugar-cane flourish with vigour, yielding eager de 
g power products equal both in quantity and quality to those by skimming. 
he entire g the tropics themselves. The sugar-cane first in- 
+ greater mduced by the Arab conquerors is not only con- 
gh sepa- smed in large quantities as a dessert, but also gives 
ith it by tse to a considerable manufacture of raw and refined 
ceording agar, a circumstance which beyond Spain itself seems 
allic part tobe very little known. T here is perhaps no example 
ng which mrecord of any operation involving a commercial 
to givea rsult attended with such an enormous destruction 
ng power {material as the operation of extracting sugar from | COUrSe to, 
-y simple thecane. One portion of this loss is due to me- 
y known, danical, another to chemical causes. The sugar- 
yublished  @ has been stated by most writers who have found 
that in gpportunities of practically examining the subject 
siderable 4” contain no more than 10 per cent. of solid non- 
, plunged wcharine matter, leaving 90 per cent. of juice to 
stratum B*extracted. Of this 90 per cent., most writers con- 
current, tin testifying that in practice scarcely 50 per cent. 
ery large teactually obtained ; at least in the British West 
metres in dia possessions. Cane juice itself has usually been 
he earth, §*#ed to contain from 17 to 23 per cent. of crystalline 
mass of "tt, of which scarcely 7 per cent. in practice is 
» certain @ually extracted. Considerable doubts having 
rita, is in- ken expressed as to these statements of the amount 
in study- juice in the cane, and sugar in the juice, I have 
nasses of @ “ly gone through a series of experiments having 
or 40¢™, gi their object the settlement of the doubt, and with 
spherical § 2 esult of amply confirming the testimony of other | © : 
ndent of @@Petimenters. Having operated on canes from | ‘ifficulty of the evaporative process. 
‘his result "ious parts of this district, by slicing them,—ex- 
‘3 done as @Musting first by hot water and then by hot alcohol, 
ons, given #4 finally drying, I obtained as my mcan result 


tout 10 per cent. of woody or insoluble matter— 
Mist the sugar extracted and crystallized ranged 
im 17 to 23 per cent., as had previously been stated. 
It would consequently appear that 40 per cent. of 
ee is actually lost in the practice of our West 

la Workings; and now arises, as a most important 
tmsideration, the question as to what extent this 
inevitable, and to what extent it might have 
‘obviated by altered machinery or improved 
manipulation. Instead of 50 per cent. of juice ex- 
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equationg™ted, 70 per cent. is much nearer the average 
ase of theg@#@ount yielded by the sugar-mills of this coast, 
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hough occasionally the result is as high as 75 per 
at, and this, in some cases, with mills of very 
Menor construction. The cane, however, is passed 
tween the rollers of the mill four times, until the 
“ise Or megass, as the pressed cane is called, has 
a reduced to a state of disaggregation resembling 
represent @rund tan, whereas the West India cane refuse is 
ent by theg*esented to be in the form of long strings, a suffi- 
ry of hestgst proof that the pressure applied has been very 
Muequate. After the cane has finally left the mill 

























it is immediately, in the Spanish sugar regions, sub- 


jected to the operation of pressing, sometimes by 
the agency of a screw, but in many cases by hydro- 
By the latter method, I have seen 13 
per cent. of juice extracted from megass which had 
already yielded up 73 per cent. of juice to the mill, 
thus elevating the total quantity extracted to 86 per 
cent. out of the original 90, and consequently as a 
manufacturing operation leaving very little more to 
The hydrostatic press I consider to be 
an apparatus which is indispensable to the economy 
of every sugar estate :—not only does it largely con- 
tribute to the amount of juice extracted,—but what 
is most remarkable is, the juice resulting from hydro- 
static pressure of megass is invariably, so fur as my 
observations have gone, richer in sugar than juice 
yielded by the mill,—a fact which seems to be 
only explicable on the supposition that the hydro- 
static press in virtue of its great power is enabled to 
extrude those particles of sugar which microscopic 
examination demonstrates to exist in the cane in 
The subsequent 
stages of the sugar manufacture as carried on in 
Spain do not materially differ from those in operation 
The 
juice is defecated or purified by lime, skimmed, 
evaporated to the requisite degree, and poured into 
earthenware moulds, the contents of which are finally 
In one manu- 
factory, however, witnessed by me, at Almunecar, 
lime is no Jonger used on account of its well-known 
injurious effects on sugar:—no other agent having 
been substituted in its stead, but sole reliance being 
placed on the coagulation by heat of albuminous 
matters present in the juice, and their final removal 
Under this system of manufacture 
the sugar produced is light coloured, but badly grained, 
and the unseparated albuminous matters are present 
in such quantity that every 100 parts of the concen- 
trated saccharine juice as it comes from the teache, or 
last evaporating pan, only yield 40 parts of crystal- 
lized sugar on cooling, the other 60 per cent. remaining 
in the condition of molasses perfectly uncrystallizable 
until some adequate means for defecation be had re- 
The chief objeet of my residence in this 
sugar district was to superintend the erection of ma- 
chinery for manufacturing sugar by means of my 
own process. The site of our operations is Montril, 
about forty-five miles south of Granada,—in a manu- 
factory furnished with apparatus of the rudest cha- 
racter. Up to this period (July 9) our own vacuum 
apparatus has not been sufficiently advanced to enable 
us to pursue our operations by its aid; nevertheless, 
owing to the superior defecating power of the sub- 
acetate of lead, we have, even with the old and rude 
machinery, obtained a result of more than 16 instead 
of 7 per cent. of sugar. Our striking teaches, or final 
evaporating pans, we were under the necessity of re- 
moving in order to afford the requisite space for our 
own machinery; hence we were reduced to the neces- 
sity of concluding our process of concentration in 
a brass pan of conical form and holding about 
600 imperial gallons, thus materially increasing the 
Hitherto only 
one-sixth per cent. on the juice of sub-acetate has 
been used,—but I imagine the quantity may be ad- 
vantageously increased. As filtration is indispensable 
for the conducting of this process, considerable fear 
was entertained lest fermentation might supervene. 
This fear, however, practice has demonstrated to be 
groundless, inasmuch as we possess in sul phurous acid 
an agent most antagonistic to fermentation. Another 
speculative fear was lest danger might arise from the 
lead employed: this fear, too, practice demonstrates 
to be entirely without foundation, for not only is the 
sulphite of lead most easily removed,—but even 
were it to remain no injury could supervene, inas- 
much as this agent is as harmless as chalk. 

In continuation:— Observations on the Sulphite 
of Lead were made by Dr. Grecory,—who stated 
that he had made experiments on the sulphite of lead 
formed in this process. He admitted that an infi- 
nitely small proportion might still remain in the 
sugar, but that he considered it quite innocuous. He 
had indeed fed rabbits and dogs with fuod which had 
been united with this sulphite of lead, and the result 
was that they thrived amazingly, showing no symp- 
tom ofany of the known effects of lead. Dr. Gregory, 
also remarked that in testing sugar for lead with the 








hydro-sulphuret of ammonia iron was often mistaken 
for the former metal. 

Dr. Curistison contended that we had no evi- 
dence that the sulphite oflead was imocuous. It was 
true that in cases of poisoning by carbonate of lead 
sulphuric acid was administered to convert it into 
the comparatively insoluble sulphate; but this was a 
case widely different from the slow accumulation of 
lead upon the system. Dr. Christison adduced some 
examples of exceedingly small doses of lead being 
taken in water for more than twelve months before 
its evil effects became apparent. He, therefore, 
thought it yet remained to be proved that the sul- 
phite of lead was without action on the system, since 
we know nothing of the influence of the solvents it 
would meet with in the system, or of the influences of 
vital action. Rabbits, he was prepared to say, should 
be entirely rejected in these inquiries, since he had 
found that they were not affected by many poisons. 
Dogs and cats were the only animals which could, 
from their internal structure be regarded as the re- 
presentatives of the human system in these investi- 
gations. 

‘Some Observations on the Growth of Plants in 
Abnormal Atmospheres,’ by Dr. J. H. Girapstone 
and Mr. G. GLtapstone —Whereas oxygen is the 
most important constituent of the atmosphere so far 
as animal life is concerned, it is upon the carbonic 
acid, ammonia, and aqueous vapour that the vegetable 
world is supremely dependent. ‘The question arises, 
Does.the oxygen and nitrogen of the air play no im- 
portant part in the process of vegetation? The fol- 
lowing preliminary experiments, with a view to the 
solution of this and similar inquiries, were detailed by 
the authors. A pansy lived for the length of twenty- 
four days in an atmosphere of hydrogen, containing 
5 per cent. of carbonic acid; one similarly placed in 
an atmosphere of common air remained healthy for 
a longer period. Five onions just commencing to 
sprout were severally placed in carbonic acid, car- 
bonic oxide, coal gas, air containing 8 per cent. of 
light carburetted hydrogen, and ordinary atmospheric 
air. The germination of the first two was entirely 
stopped ; while the hydrocarbons appeared consider- 
ably to accelerate the growth of the vegetable. The 
plants in each instance lost weight. A pansy in flower, 
a young stock, and a grass plant were placed in pure 
nitrogen gas. The former two soon died, but the 
grass was left growing a month after the commence- 
ment of the experiment. Another pansy was placed 
in a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen gases in the 
proportion requisite to form water. In order to imi- 
tate the balance that obtains in nature between animal 
and vegetable life, some flies were introduced, along 
with some sugar to serve as their food. The experi- 
ment was commenced a fortnight since, and the plant, 
when last observed, was in good condition. Owing 
to the low specific gravity of the mixed gases, the 
flies were unable to mount on the wing, or make the 
usual buzzing noise ; but the substitution of hydrogen 
for nitrogen in the atmosphere had no marked effect 
upon their breathing, thus confirming the observations 
of M. Regnault by an instance drawn from the 
Articulata. 

‘On the Air and Water in Towns, and the action 
of Porous Strata on Water and Organic Matter,’ by 
Dr. R. A. Smirn.—It isa matter of great importance 
to find from what source it is best to. obtain water 
for large towns, and how it is to be collected. To 
these points Dr. Smith particularly directs attention. 
Regarding the conditions of many springs, which 
never become muddy, but possess a constant brilliancy 
and a very equal temperature at all seasons of the 
year, the author thinks that there is a purifying and 
cooling action going on beneath. The surface water 
from the same place, even if filtered, has not the 
same brilliancy; it has not the same freedom from 
organic matter, neither is it equally charged with 
carbonic acid or oxygen gas,—there are other influ- 
ences therefore at work. The rain which falls has 
not the purity, although it comes directly from the 
clouds; it nay even be wanting in cleanness, as is often 
the case. Springs rise through a great extent of soil, 
and collect a considerable amount of inorganic salts; 
and it is shown by Dr. Smith that their purity is due 
entirely to the power of the soil to separate all or- 
ganic matter, and at the same time to compel the 
mixture of carbonic acid and oxygen. The amount 
of organic matter removed in this way is surprising, 
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and it-is a most important and valuable property of 
the soil. The change even takes place close to cess- 
pools and sewers; at a very short distance from the 
most offensive organic matter there may be found 
water having little or none in it. As an agent for 
purifying towns, this-oxidation of organic matter is 
the most extraordinary, and we find the soil of towns 
which have beeninhabited for centuries still possessing 
this remarkable power. St. Paul's Churchyard may 
be looked upon as one of the oldest parts of London, 
and the water from the wells around it is remarkably 
pure, and the drainage of the soil is such that there 
1s very little of any salts of nitric acid in it. If the 
soil, says Dr. Smith, has such a power to decompose 
by oxidation, we want to know how it gets so much 
of its oxygen. We must, however, look to the air 
as the only source, and see how it can come from it. 
When water becomes deprived of oxygen, it very 
soon takes it up again,—as may be proved by expe- 
riment. This shows us that as fast as the oxygen 
is consumed by the organic matter it receives a 
fresh portion, conveyed to it by the porous soil. 
Several experiments of the following character were 
given, to show the filtering power of the soil. A 
solution of peaty matter was made in ammonia; the 
solution was very dark, so that some colour was per- 
ceived through a film of only the twentieth of an inch 
in thickness. This was filtered through sand, and 
came out perfectly clear and colourless. Organic 
matter dissolved in oil of vitriol was separated from 
it by a thickness of stratum of only four inches. A 
bottle of porter was by the same process deprived of 
nearly all its colour. The material of which this 
filter is made is of little importance. One of the best, 
according to Dr. Smith, as far as clearing the water 
is concerned, being of steel filings,—oxide of iron, 
oxide of manganese, and powdered bricks all answer- 
ing equally well. ‘This shows that the separation of 
the organic matter is due to some peculiar attraction 
of the surfaces of the porous mass presented to the 
fluid.—This paper was a continuation of Dr. Smith’s 
Report published last year,—and he purposes con- 
tinuing the inquiry. 

‘ On the relative values of the Dietaries in use by 
different classes of the Population,” by Dr, Lyon 
Priayrair.—Dr. Playfair has been engaged for some 
time in an examination of the dietaries adopted in 
the union houses, schools and other great establish- 
ments in this country :—the object of the inquiry 
being the determination of the most nutritious diet. 
The result of this inquiry has proved that no system 
of any value has been adopted by any of the boards 
controlling our national schools and charities; and 
hence the high importance is shown of some accurate 
examination—such as that brought forward by Dr. 


Playfair—of the value, chemically and physiologically, | 


of the dietaries adopted. 

The reading of this paper gave rise to a discussion 
as to the merits of the hypothesis upon which the 
reductions of these dietary tables have been made, 
—and it was argued that we had no distinct evi- 
dence to prove that nitrogen alone fairly repre- 
sented the amount of nutrition contained in an article 
of diet. 

‘On the Incrustation which forms in the Boilers 
of Steam-Engines,’ in a letter addressed to Dr. G. 
Wilson, F.R.S.E., by Dr. J. Davy.—On entering 
on this inquiry, which I did after my return from 
the West Indies in December, 1848, and after com- 
municating a short paper to the Royal Society ‘On 
Carbonate of Lime in Sea-water,’ it appeared to me 
desirable to collect as many specimens as possible 
of incrustation from the boilers of steam-vessels, now 
so widely employed in home and distant navigation. 
By application to companies and to friends in our 
sea-ports, as Dundee, Hull, Southampton, Hayle, 
Liverpool, Whitehaven, I have succeeded in pro- 
curing specimens of incrustation formed by deposi- 
tion in voyages from port to port, in the British and 
Irish Channels and the North Sea, between South- 
ampton and Gibraltar, in the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea, and in the Atlantic Ocean, between 
Liverpool and North America, and between South- 
ampton and the West Indies. I am_ promised 
specimens from the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, 
—but these I have not yet received. The character 
and composition of the incrustation, whether formed 
from deposition from water of narrow seas or of the 
ocean, I have found very similar—with few excep- 
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tions, crystalline in structure, and, without any 
exception, composed chiefly of sulphate of lime; 
so much so, indeed, that unless chemically viewed, 
the other ingredients may be held to be of little 
moment, rarely amounting to 5 per cent. of the whole. 
From two specimens of incrustation from the boilers 
of steamers crossing the Atlantic, one of which you 
sent me, in which you had detected a notable portion 
of fluorine, judging from its etching effect on glass,— 
I also procured it, it was in combination with silica; 
and procured it also so combined from two obtained 
from steamers navigating our own seas, one between 
Dundee and London, the other between Whitehaven 
and Liverpool. Of this I had proof, by covering 
with a portion of glass or platina foil a leaden vessel 
charged with about 200 grains of the incrustation 
mixed with sulphuric acid, and by keeping the glass 
cool by evaporation of water from its surface, and by | 
supplying moisture for the condensation of the sili- 
cated gas by a wet band round the mouth of the 
vessel, After about twenty-four hours under this 
process, a slight but distinct deposition was found to 
have taken place, corresponding to the margin of the 
vessel,__a deposition such as that produced by silica- 
ted fluoricacid gas underthesame circumstances. Thus 
it was not dissipated by heat nor dissolved by water, and 
yet admitted of removal by abrasion, either entirely 
or in great part;—the former in the instance of the 
platina foil, the latter in that of the glass. Besides 
the ingredients above mentioned, I may add that, in 
many instances, oxide of iron,the black magnetic oxide, 
was found to forma part of this incrusting deposit, col- 
lected in one or more thin layers, and further, that in 
some, especially of steamers navigating the narrower 
and least clear part of the British Channel, the 
depositions presented a brownish discoloration pro- 
duced by the admixture of a small quantity of muddy 
sediment. Incrustations so discoloured, I may re- 
mark, are reported to be most difficult to detach. 
I have said that the incrustations, with few exceptions, 
were similar in their structure, and that that was 
crystalline; —it was not unlike the fibrous variety 
of gypsum of the mineralogists. —The specimens 
received, as might have been expected, varied very 
much in thickness, viz., from one line and less to 
half an inch. I have endeavoured, by a set of queries 
which I had distributed, to obtain information re- | 
specting the exact time in which the incrustations 
were formed, and under what circumstances; but with 
partial success only, owing, it may be inferred, to a 
want of exact observation. In one instance, that 
of the North American mail-ship Europa, which 
arrived at Liverpool on the 15th of November, at 
4 p.m., having left Boston on the 7th of the same 
month at 9 a.m., an incrustation was found in her 
boiler of about one-fiftieth of an inch in thickness; 
and it is stated that an iucrustation of about the 
same thickness was found on her outward voyage. 
This example may aid in giving some idea of the 
degree of rapidity with which the incrustation is 
produced, at least in the Atlantic, with the precau- 
tion of “ blowing off” every three hours, and with 
the “ brine pumps” kept in constant work. In other 
seas, especially contiguous to shores, and more espe- 
cially of shores formed by volcanic eruptions, it is 
probable, ceteris paribus, the rate of the deposition 
of the incrusting sulphate of lime will be more rapid. 
The results of the trials of several portions of sea- 
water taken up on the voyage from the West Indies 
to England noticed in the paper of mine already re- 
ferred to,are in favour of thisconclusion. To endeavour 
to prevent the deposition of the incrusting matter or to 
mitigate the evil, various methods, it would appear, 
have been had recourse to,—some of a chemical kind, | 
as the addition of muriate of ammonia and sulphate | 
of ammonia to the water in the boiler,—without suc- | 
cess, as might be expected;—others, of a mechanical 
kind, with partial success, as the introduction of 
a certain quantity of saw-dust into the boiler, or the 
application of tallow, or of a mixture of tallow and 
plumbago to its inside, to prevent close adhesion, and 
the more easy separation of the incrusting matter 
either by percussion, using a chisel-like hammer,— 
or by contraction and unequal expansion, by means 
of flame kindled with oakum, after emptying the 
boiler and drying it. Of all the methods hitherto | 
used, that of “ blowing off,”—that is, the discharging 
by an inferior stop-cock a certain quantity of the 
concentrated water of the boiler by the pressure of 


steam, after the admission above of an equivaley 
quantity of sea water of ordinary density, appears tp 
be, from the reports made, the most easy in Practice, 
| the least unsuccessful, and the most to be relied on, 
But, as in the instance given of the North Ameri 
steamer, it can be viewed only as a palliation, Con. 
sidering the composition of the incrusting matter and 
the properties of its principal ingredient—the qj. 
phate of lime, a compound soluble in water and jp. 
sea water, and deposited only when the water cop. 
taining it is concentrated to a certain degree, there 
appears to be no difficulty theoretically in Naming a 
preventive. The certain preventive would be the 
substitution of distilled or rain water in the boiler for 
sea water. Of this we have proof in the efficacy of 
Hall's condenser, which returns the water used as 
steam, condensed, after having been so used :—but, 
unfortunately for its practical success, the apparatus 
is described as being too complicated and expensive 
for common adoption. Further proof is afforded jy 
the fact, that the boilers of steamers navigating lakeg 
and rivers in the waters of which there is little or no 
sulphate of lime, month after month in continued 
| use, remain free from incrustation. This I am ag. 
sured is the case with the steamers that have been 
plying several summers successively on the lake of 
Windermere. And it may be inferred, that in se. 
going steamers in which sea water is used in the 
boiler,—or, indeed, any water containing sulphate of 
lime, the prevention of deposition may be effected 
with no less certainty by keeping the water at that 
degree of dilution at which the sulphate of lime is 
not separated from the water in which dissolved, 
From the few trials I have made, I may remark, that 
sulphate of lime appears to be hardly less soluble, if 
at all less, in water saturated with common salt than 
in perfectly fresh water. This seems to be a fortu- 
nate circumstance in relation to the inquiry as to the 
| means of prevention, and likely to simplify the pro- 
blem. If these principles be sound, their applica- 
tion under different circumstances, with knowledge 
and judgment on the part of the directing engineer, 
will probably not be difficult. His great object will 
be in sea-going steamers to economize the escape of 
water in the form of steam, and thereby also econo- 
mize heat and fuel ;—also, when fresh water is avail- 
able to use it as much as possible; and further, to 
avoid using sea water as much as possible near coasts 
' and in parts of seas where sulphate of lime is most 
abundant. From the incrustation on the boilers of 
sea-going steamers, the attention can hardly fail to be 
directed to that which often forms, to their no small 
detriment, in the boilers of locomotive-railway engines, 
and of engines employed in mines and in the mult 
farious works to which steam power is now applied, 
These incrustations will of necessity be very variable, 
both in quantity and quality, according to the kind 
of ingredients held in solution in the water used for 
generating the steam. Hitherto I have examined two 
specimens only of incrustations taken from the boilers 
of locomotive engines, and a single one only from 
the boiler of a steam-engine employed on a mine= 
a mine in the west of Cornwall, The latter was 
fibrous, about half an inch thick, and consisted 
chiefly of sulphate of lime, with a little silica and 
peroxide of iron, and a trace of fluorine. The former 
were from one-tenth of an inch in thickness to one 
inch. They were laminated, of a grey colour, 
had much the appearance of volcanic tufa; they 
consisted principally of carbonate and sulphate at 
lime with a little magnesia, protoxide of iron, silica, 
and carbonaceous matter—the last two, the silie 
and carbonaceous matter, probably chiefly derived 
| from the smoke of the engine and the dust in the ait. 
From the engineer’s report it would appear that the 
thinnest—the incrustation of about one-tenth of aa 
inch—had formed in about a week, during which 
time the locomotive had run about 436 miles, aud 
consumed about 10,900 gallons of water. és 
‘Remarks on the Isomorphous Relations of Silie 
and Alumina,’ by Prof. CuapMay. 
‘On the Proportion of Phosphoric Acid in some 
Natural Waters, by Prof. Voeicxer.—The object 
of this paper was to draw attention to a nat 
source from which many of our fields may 
economically supplied with phosphoric acid. 
Fownes has shown that traces of phosphoric 
are met with in many rocks of igneous origin, ws 
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rocks, the presence of phosphoric acid has been 
indicated by several chemists. ; The : author 
fund the proportion of phosphoric acid in grap- 
tolite, from the neighbourhood of Cirencester, 
amounting to 0°124 per cent., equal to 0°260 of bone- 
earth, and in Stonesfield slate from the same locality 
amounting to 0117, equal to Or244 per cent. of 
bone-earth. As water, charged with carbonic acid, 
js capable of dissolving bone-earth, this important 
fertilizing substance 1s found in many natural waters, 
colating rocks which contain phosphoric acid. 
Bich waters, therefore, may be applied with 
advantage for irrigation. The advantages derived 
from this too often neglected natura] source, are 
grikingly exhibited in the irrigated meadows in the 
neighbourhood of Cirencester ; and it is the opinion of 
the author that one of the chief causes of the bene- 
ficial effects which follow the application of the 
yater for irrigation in this locality, is to be found in 
the phosphate of lime it contains. In a tea-kettle 
incrustation formed in a short period by this water, 
the proportion of phosphoric acid was found to 
amount to 1°25 per cent., showing a considerable 
quantity of this acid present in the water. A very 
hard water from Edinburgh likewise proved to 
contain phosphoric acid, but its proportion was 
not so large as that in the Cirencester water, the 
quantity of phosphoric acid in a boiler incrustation 
fomed by this Edinburgh water being only 0°427 
per cent. Sea water also contains phosphoric acid, 
but the proportion of the latter amounts to mere 
traces, A quantitative determination of phosphoric 
acidinthe boiler deposit of a Canada steamer gave only 
00306 per cent., and that in a boiler incrustation of 
a steamer plying between Dublin and Liverpool 
00424 as the per-centage of phosphoric acid. In 
conclusion, the author recommended Swanberg’s test, 
molybdate of ammonia, as a ready means for deduc- 
ing the presence of phosphoric acid in natural waters, 
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‘On the Gradual Subsidence of a Portion of the 
Surface of Chat Moss, in Lancashire, by Drainage,’ 
by Mr. G. W. Onmerov.—This was the continuation 
ofa paper read at the Swansea Meeting. It was 

wn by a series of levellings made in the last 
four years, over an extent of about 200 acres, where 
drainage was carried on, that a subsidence had taken 
place to the amount of one foot per annum. 

‘On the Succession of Strata and Distribution of 
Organic Remains in the Dorsetshire Purhecks,’ by 
Prof. E. Forsrs.—These observations were made 
intheautumn of 1849, in conjunction with Mr. Bristow. 

eformation had been previously described in various 
memoirs by Prof. Webster, Dr. Fitton, Dr. Buckland 
and Dr. Mantell, but not very minutely; and only 
trelve species of mollusca and crustacea had been 
determined,_.whereas more than seventy were now 
thumerated. The strata examined occur along the 
coast between Weymouth and Dorchester, at Durl- 
stone Bay, near Swanage, and in the quarries at 
Swindon, Wilts, where the bar of the Purbeck series 
S exposed, and corresponds exactly with the Dorset- 
thire beds. After describing these strata, Prof. Forbes 
says:—It is very remarkable that, whilst the Purbeck 
tan be divided into upper, middle, and lower, each 
With its peculiar assemblage of organic remains, the 
nes of demarcation between them are not lines of 
disturbance, or physical or mineral change. The 
features which attract the eye, such as the dirt-beds, 
the dislocated strata at Lulworth, and the cinder- 

, do not indicate any breaks in the distribution of 
organized beings. The causes which led to a complete 

ge of life three times during the deposition of 
freshwater and brackish strata must be sought 
yhot simply in a rapid or sudden change of their 
wea into land or sea, but in the great lapse of time 
intervened between their epochs of deposition. 
Mest etriking feature of the mollusca Fauna of the 








Purbecks is this, so similar are the generic types to | forms a distinct barrier from all the rest, being sepa- 


those of tertiary freshwater strata and those now 
existing, that had we only such fossils before us and 
no evidence of the position of the rocks in which 
they are found, we shculd be wholly unable to assign 
them a definite geological epoch.—A comparison of 
these fossils with the collections from the Hastings 
sand and Weald clay leads the author to believe that 
the Fauna of the middle and upper Wealden series 
is almost entirely distinct, as far as species are con- 
cerned, from those of the lower or Purbeck division. 
Some of the species reputed identical prove to be 
distinct; and others are derived from certain anoma- 
lous beds near Tonbridge Wells, believed to be true 
Purbeck strata by the author. The excellent mono- 
graph on the Wealden of N. Germany by Dunker 


and V. Mayer, affords the strongest confirmation of 


these views, showing that the Fauna of the German 
Wealden essentially corresponds with the British, 
and that the organic contents of the Purbecks of the 
Continent correspond with ours, and differ almost 
entirely from those of the upper beds. 

Sir R. Murcuison remarked on the small physical 
extent of the Purbeck strata compared with their 
paleontological importance, confirming the belief 
that a whole epoch may be represented by a few 
feet of deposit.—Prof. Owen confirmed the inference 
of Prof. Forbes respecting the connexion of the 
Wealden with the oolites; of the large Wealden 
Reptilia, all except the Iguanodon were oolitic and 
not cretaceous.—Prof. Ramsay stated that the whole 
oolitic series had been deposited in a diminishing 
area, with the land rising to the west, and the last of 
the series, the Wealden, had been deposited in the 
estuary of a great river, which must have flowed from 
the north-west at a time when what is now Wales 
and Derbyshire was very high land.—Prof. Forses 
observed, that no inference as to the age of the Pur- 
becks could be drawn, without the evidence of geolo- 
gical position ; the freshwater mollusca and Cyprides 
differ less from living British species than the living 
species differed from those of other countries ; the 
Wealden of Scotland was not identical with that of 
England, but probably belonged to an older period. 

‘On the Discovery of Paleozoic Fossils in the Crys- 
talline Chain of the Forez, in France, and on Lines 
of Dislocation between the Lower and Upper Carbo- 
niferous Deposits of France and Germany,’ by Sir 
R. I. Murcuison.—The chain of the Forez (Allies) 
consisting of slate, schistose and quartzose rocks, has 
been hitherto considered unfossiliferous ; but in a 
visit made this summer Sir R. Murchison discovered 
on the banks of the Sichon, remains of Encrinites, 
Trilobites (Phillipsia), shells (Chonetes and Pro- 
ductus), and corals, all of lower carboniferous forms. 
These lower carboniferous deposits in many parts of 
France and in the Rhenish provinces are conform- 
able to the older paleozoic strata, and unconform 
able to the small overlying patches of true coal- 
measure,—a fact contrary to the former theory of M. 
Beaumont, that lines of dislocation afforded good 
systematic divisions of the strata ;—a view which 
could not be carried out in Russia or the British 
Isles. 

Prof. Prituips stated that in the north of England 
and south of Scotland the passage of lower carbonife- 
rous into coal-measure strata was so gradual, and 
attended with alternations of rocks and fossils also, 
that any lines of distinction must be arbitrary. 
was not disposed to measure geological time by the 
evidence of fossils only, since changes in organic life 
must have depended on changes of physical condition, 
and these on time; the progress of research had shown 
that the interruptions in a series were not the most 
important elements for classification, as M. Beaumont 
believed, northe mineral characters the most constant, 
as Jamieson had formerly taught.—Mr. Pace said 
that in the Scotch coal series there was an apparent 
line of disturbance caused by the intrusion of the trap- 
rocks, but no real separation; he also remarked that 
the trap-rocks connected with the lower carboniferous 
were much less bituminous than those produced 
after the formation of the coal, and that in this dis- 
trict there were not only alternations of freshwater 
and marine strata, but also there were true sub-aerial 
sandstones accumulated by the wind. 

‘On the Lesmahagow and Douglas Coal Field, 
near the Head Waters of the Clyde,’ by Mr. Bryce 
—who exhibited maps and sections..—This coal-field 
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rated by a barrier of old red-sandstone; it measures 
about 10 miles by 5 or 6, and contains twelve or 
fourteen beds of coal, amounting in all to 65 feet, one 
bed being 15 feet thick, and another 9. In some of the 
deep valleys the coal is worked on a level. Several 
beds of clay-ironstone occur, averaging 8 inches 
thick, and one black band (bituminous ironstone) 
11 inches thick, is found throughout the northern 
part. Fire-clays have been noticed under some of 
the coal-beds; the largest fault is one of 25 fathoms, 
running north-west and south-east. 

Mr. LANGLAND was of opinion that this coal-field 
was connected with the Ayrshire coal-field and not 
separated by old red sandstone as described ; through- 
out the Scotch coal-fields the carboniferous limestone 
wassplit upinto a number of bedsand intercalated with 
the coal._Mr. Bryce, in reply to a question, stated 
that he considered all the Scotch coal-fields had once 
been continuous, but had become more or less sepa- 
rated by the outburst of the trap, and in this one 
instance by an upheaval of the old red sandstone. — 
Mr. Hucu Miter said that there were beds of red 
sandstone with coal fossils overlying the coal, and 
that it was extremely difficult to determine the exact 
line of junction of the two systems, but such a line did 
exist,and he believed Agassiz was right in asserting 
that no species of fish was common to the old red and 
carboniferous series. —Prof. Nicot stated that Mr. 
Bryce’s sections were exceedingly like Mr. Mills's 
Berwickshire sections; he thought that all the red 
sandstone on the north flank of the Lammermuir 
hills might with more propriety be referred to the 
carboniferous series.—_Dr. FLemine described some 
instances in which there were true old red sandstone, 
with scales of the Holoptychius, followed by nume- 
rous alternations of very thin coal seams with carbo- 
niferous limestone; some of the trap rock after its 
ejection appeared to have been arranged by water. 

*On the Gold Mines of Darien, Emigration to 
New Granada, and Canalization of the Isthmus of 
Darien,’ by Dr. Cutten.—1. The Isthmus is a terri- 
tory ofthe Republic of New Granada; its most im- 
portant part, and that which appears naturally best 
adapted for communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific lies between the Gulf of Darien and the 
Gulf of San Miguel. Numerous rivers flow into the 
Bay of Panama on one side, and into the Atlantic 
on the other; the principal stream is the river Santa 
Maria, forty miles long, and falling into the Gulf of 
San Miguel, unobstructed by sand-banks or bars.” A 
few estates are sti!l occupied by the Spanish, but 
most of the old towns and villages and forts have 
been long since deserted. About eight miles up 
the river Santa Maria (or Tuyra) is the village of 
Chapigana, with a corregidor and about 100 inhabi- 
tants, mostly Sambos and Negroes; Mr. Hossack, a 
Scot, and Don Pepe, a Portuguese, are settled here. 
A few miles above this village gold occurs abundantly, 
and about thirty miles above is the town of Yavisa, 
the capital of the territory and residence of the pre- 
fect Don Antonio Baraya. The population is scarcely 
100, and the large fort is in good condition, but not 
garrisoned. The largest vessels can ascend nearly 
to the Chuquanaqua, a branch of the river Tuyra, a 
few miles below Yavisa, and up to which the tide ex- 
tends. This country has been the scene of success- 
ful gold-mining under the Spaniards, and of much 
buccaneering and futile attempts at colonization on 
the part of the British, from the days of Sir Francis 
Drake and Basil Ringrose (1680) to Macgregor 
(1819). In the archives of the treasury of Panama is 
an account of former mining operations at the Mina 
Real, on the river Cana (a source of the Tuyra), in the 
Cerro del Espiritu Santo; the royal quinto or 5 per 
cent. on this mine averaged for a number of years 
3} millions of dollars per annum, which would give 
seventy millions per annum for the whole produce; 
the mining was performed by negroes (never more 
th n three or four hundred) who hewed out the 
rock, ground it in mortars by means of oxen, and 
washed it by a stream of water whilst grinding. The 
mines were closed in 1685 by command of the king 
of Spain, although in full operation at the time, on 
account of the numerous incursions of the bucca- 
neers; they have never been re-opened, and the 
neighbouring mountains, though rich in gold, have 
never been worked. Dr. Cullen found the soil on 
the banks of the streams very fertile, and himself 
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collected 3lb. of gold at various spots, and several ; west, and generally sloping away gently to the east; 
the direction here also is alwaysto E.N.E. 


pieces of quartz-rock with veins of gold in it. As an | 
agricultural country, Darien presents the most favour- 

able prospects; its fertile soil, and the rapid growth 
of the plantain sugar-cane, which arrives at maturity 
in nine months, make it superior to Demerara, and, 
though abounding in rivers, it is free from swamps and 
land liable to inundation; the timber is equal to British 
Guiana, and game (including alligators and “ tigers”) 
is abundant. 2. The government of New Granada 
affords great advantages to immigrants in the form of 
employment, loans and grants of land; the average 
passage to Carthagena or S. Martha is thirty days, 
arid emigrants can go out for 61. per head. The 
tracts to be colonized consist of high table-lands and 
elevated valleys (nearly 9,000 feet), with a temperate 
climate (50° to 80°) all the year. On the table- 
lands wheat will grow, and in the’ valleys coffee, 
cotton, cocoa, sugar-cane, and other tropical crops. 
The settler has his choice of climate, from the level 


of tropical vegetation to regions of perpetual snow; | 
the country is scattered over with towns affording | continent, in a direction admitted to be tolerably 
supplies, and means of internal and external commu- | uniform, allowing for slight deviations, easily expli- 
The population consists of old Creole cable, as owing to inequalities in the original surface, 
Spaniards, and the religion is Roman Catholic, but | and this without any mountain chain to give it forth. 
perfect liberty is allowed; the government is a pure | (2.) How this ice was capable of ascending slopes 


nication. 


democracy. The population of the capital, Bogota, 
is 60,000. The Cordilleras form a great table-land 
or platform, on which are piled numerous moun- 
tains intersected by valleys in every direction. 3. In 
conclusion, the writer recommends the rivers Chu- 
quanaqua and Savana as the most direct and feasible 
mode of communication with the Atlantic; the 
Savana is navigable by large vessels for ten miles, 
above which for fifteen miles it would require deepen- 
ing, and then there remains only ten miles to the 
Atlantic, where the cutting would be assisted by a 
ravine. From a mountain on the river Lara, a 
branch of the Savana, both Atlantic and Pacific were 
visible. The canal would open near the old Scotch 
settlement of New Edinburgh at Punto Escoces, 


FRIDAY. 

‘On the Glacial Phenomena of the Neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, with some Remarks on the General 
Subject,’ by Mr. R. Cuambpers.—The author com- 
pares the glacial phenomena of Scotland with those 
of Sweden, with this difference, that in Scotland 
much of the surface has been masked, and many of 
the glacial maskings obliterated since the glacial 
epoch. The trap-districts near Edinburgh often 
form long and narrow hills, running east-north-east, 
some of them 800 ft. high, and several of them pre- 
senting cliffs to the west, and long gentle declivities 
on the east. Mr. Chambers described the Corstor- 
phine Hill as a stratum of trap dipping to the west, 
and with a cliff ina line north and south. In its 
crest, which rises to 470 feet above the sea, are three 
or four transverse clefts. On the west surface of the 
hill, the rock, wherever it is exposed, is found to be 
rounded (moutonnée), smoothed, and grooved. The 
grooves, and the clefts in the crest of the hill, all lie 
in one direction, viz., directed to a point to the north 
of east. There are also, to the east of the hill, long 
hollows, with rounded intervening swells; and these 
run in precisely the same direction. At various 
places between the hill and the sea are seen sand- 





Surfaces 
on the Pentlands and in Fife exhibit striation pre- 
cisely conformable. In short, if a deep ice-flow 
passed through this valley, it might be expected to 
produce precisely the phenomena which have been 
observed. The similar markings in other districts of 
Scotland were shown for the most part, though not 
without striking exceptions, to be directed towards 
the east and south. Mr. Chambers adverted to the 
theory of debacles, which was started to account for 
the appearances, as now nearly given up. Ice was 
generally acknowledged as concerned in producing 
them, because the appearances were precisely those 
which the existing glaciers produce. But there was 
great room for speculation as to the circumstances 
under which the presumed glacial agent was applied. 
Mr. Chambers declined theorizing on the subject, 
but pointed out various conditions which any theory 
on the subject must explain. (1.) How ice could 
move over so large a portion of the North American 


and topping mountains of considerable height. (3.) 





How, in such a valley as that of the Forth, there 
could be an ice-torrent of undeviating flow for many 
miles, and deep enough to envelope hills many 
hundred feet high. 

‘On peculiar Scratched Pebbles and Fossils from 
the Boulder Clay,’ by Mr. H. Mitter.—When exa- 
mining the boulder clay at Ross and Cromarty in an 
unsuccessful search for shells, the writer found that 
not only the large boulders, but even the small pebbles 
were scratched, though less deeply than the others, 
unless their texture was unfavourable to receive and 
retain impressions. Those of limestone, shale, fine- 
grained sandstone or trap, were scratched and polish- 
ed, invariably on one, most commonly on both sides, 
and in four cases out of five the scratchings were in 
the direction of the longer axes of the pebbles. On 
the western coast of Scotland, in the Hebrides, in 
Sutherlandshire, and near Edinburgh, scratched and 
polished surfaces have been found without boulder 
clay ; but nowhere has boulder clay been discovered 
without surfaces of this kind below, except in the 
case of the ordinary brick clays, which are a re-forma- 
tion of the old materials. It is inferred that the 
markings on the rocks must have been produced at 
the time the clay was accumulated, or immediately 
before; and as the pebbles throughout the deposit 
are worn and scratched, it is concluded that the pro- 


cess continued during the entire period of the forma- | 
Proceeding to inquire into the origin of these | 
markings, the writer points out, first, that if these | 


tion. 


stones had been rolled in a stream the markings 
would have been transverse, and not longitudinal ; 
and next, thatthey would not have been scratched so 
deeply unless held fast, or under great pressure from 
above. For instance, supposing them to have formed 
a bank, some fathoms beneath the sea, on which drift 
ice grounded, the motion of the ice would be greater 
than that of the loose stones below, and they would 





stone surfaces, worn down to a remarkable flatness | 


and smoothness, and in several instances marked with 
strie, all pointing in the same direction. In Edin- 
burgh itself, the north side of the Castle rock is 
smoothed and horizontally grooved, as if by ice 
passing along the hollow below. In forming the 
Queen’s drive, on the south side of Arthur’s Seat, 
the surface of the rock in the hollow between 
that hill and “ Sampson’s Ribs,” was found to be 


wholly smoothed, polished and furrowed and stri- | 


ated in the direction of the passage, which is 
easterly ; on the north side of the same hill, the 
railway works have also laid bare a prominent mass 
of rock, polished and striated on its upper and western 
sides ; other rounded and polished rocks occur up to 
a height of 400 ft. Throughout the Valley of the 
Forth, from the Pentlands on the one side to the 
Fife hills on the other, from Linlithgow to Dunbar, 
the sandstone surfaces, wherever they come up, are 
likewise smoothed, and in many instances striated in 
an east-north-east direetion. The trap hills rising 
in this valley are all long and narrow, generally free 


be worn on both sides in consequence. In order to 
obtain a cause sufficiently extensive, we must sup- 
pose that the disposition of the Arctic continents has 
been changed, and that during the British Glacial- 
period, the Arctic currents, with their thousand ice- 
bergs and frozen fields, were spreading over what is 
now Northern Europe, until arrested by a former 
gulf-stream. The ice grinding heavily over the sub- 
merged surfaces would grind and polish the harder 
rocks, and reducing the softer materials into clay, 
propel them in a direction eastward (or S.E.) of 
their source. At the close of his paper, Mr. Miller 
exhibited some boreal shells, and fragments of oolite 
fossils, chalk and chalk-flints from the boulder clay 
of Caithness, and referred to the labours of Mr. R. 
Dick, of Thurso, the discoverer in that country of the 
fossils and chalk, and the collector of most of the 
shells, 

‘On the Dispersion of Granite Blocks from Ben 
Cruachan,’ by Mr. W. Horxiys.—The north-east 
side of Ben Cruachan consists of granite, which is 
seen also in the large quarries on Loch Etive; an- 





gular fragments of this rock, often several tons in 


from abruptness on the sides, often abraded on the | weight, and of every smaller size, may be traced to 


—LAve. ty 


some distance from the mountain; they on atin 
the beach at Oban and on the island of Kerrera, ms 
tending from the sea up several hundred feet to th 
highest part of the island; on the shores of Loch 
Lomond they are in considerable numbers, and fro 
Tarbet to the head of Loch Long they oceur in >. 
fusion along that narrow and deep ‘valley: “<n 
shores of Lock Fyne they occur at a considerable 
elevation, and of large size, all the way up to the 
head of the valley which extends beyond the Loch 
Looking at the country, it would appcar that had 
these blocks been dispersed by glaciers, they would 
have found an easy route in the direction of Glen 
Orchy and Taymouth, where none have been de. 
tected, whilst their passage to Loch Fyne would be 
opposed by an insuperable barrier, and their ascent 
of the island of Kerrera altogether impossible, Mr. 
Hopkins was disposed to think that several] agencies 
—glaciers, floating ice, and currents—had taken rt 
in producing the phenomenon in question, for sy 
posing the whole country to have been submerged 
with the exception of the higher mountains, any gla. 
ciers descending from these mountains would soon 
become floating icebergs, and the rocks thus dis. 
persed might be still further distributed by currents. 
in the valley of the Clyde the granite blocks from 
Cruachan were smaller and more water-worn. The 
Swiss glaciers originated at a height of a mile org 
mile and a half; here the entire altitude of the moun- 
tain was only 3,000 feet, and it was impossible that 
glaciers should form on such an elevation capable of 
carrying blocks of granite across the sea to the sum- 
mit of an island three or four hundred feet high, or 
across a ridge four or five hundred feet high to 
deposit them in Loch Fyne; but these difficulties 
would vanish by taking into account the transpott- 
ing power of floating ice and the further distribution 
produced by oceanic currents. 

*On Scratched Surfaces in the Lake District of 
Westmoreland,’ by Mr. T. Bryce.—The writer 
stated that Mr. Wakefield, of Kendal, had dis. 
covered three or four places near Windermere where 
glacial action was evident. About a mile south of 
Staveley a surface had been cleared of the boulder 
clay fifty feet across for railway purposes, disclosing 
four rounded and polished surfaces, with grooves 
tunning a little west of north; the scratches were 
directly across the lines of bedding, and the rock 
(Lower Ludlow) was very hard and tough, requiring 
to be blown with gunpowder. At the station of the 
Windermere railway the surface of the rocks was 
scratched in a direction 24° west of north, At 
the Borthwick station the perpendicular surfaces of 





rocks were grooved; and between Kendal and Kirkby 
Lonsdale there were diluvial ridges ranging with the 
valleys and coinciding with the direction of the 
glacial strie. 

The Rev. J. Lonemurr exhibited a collection of 
chalk-flints and greensand fossils from Aberdeen- 
shire, where they are found for a space of ten mile: 
over a granitic region. Flint arrow-heads and stone 
chisels have been dug up in the fields; and in one 
place, near Peterhead, the flints lie so thick that not 
the space of a hand’s-breadth is free from them; the 
flints are always water-worn and globular or oval, of 
a light grey colour outside and ochrey within. They 
sometimes contain ventriculites, echinide, and bivalve 
shells, of which Mr. Longmuir has a large collection 
Fragments of chalk, greensand, lias, and magnesial 
limestone have also been obtained from the super 
ficial deposits; the greensand fossils are numerous 
and like those found in Wiltshire. He considered 
the chalk fossils indicative of a former extension 
of that stratum to the east of Scotland,—as it 8 
still found in the south of Sweden, various Danish 
islands, and the north of Ireland. It was probable 
that the upper greensand had also extended as fat 

Mr. C. Mactaren described some ridges in Glew 
mersan, Argyleshire, resembling the terminal me 
raines of a Swiss glacier; they were transverse !0 
the valley, shaped like the roof of a cottage, and 
composed of unstratified clay, gravel and angv 
blocks, Peet 

The Cuairman coincided with Mr. Hopkins # 
considering it necessary to take into account mor 
than one agency to explain the polished and striated 
surfaces of rocks; Sir J. Richardson, who was preset 





had given his opinion that in North America, whet 
glacial phenomena were conspicuous, glaciers 
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any epoch, been the cause of these phe- 
but that they were caused by the drifting 
when the country was submerged.—Mr. 

j, Suita, of Jordan-hill, stated that in Scotland, 
xratched rocks were almost universal ; in one in- 
dance, at Duntrun, Argyleshire, he had noticed a 
case where the lea side of the scratched rock was at 
the west ; indicating a force from the east. The 
sof of submergence during the glacial epoch were 
ao continually multiplying. — Prof. H1rrencock 
stated that the glacial phenomena of America were 
like those of Scotland, but not like those of Wales, 
ghere be could not resist the impression that he was 
ina glacial region; in North America there was no 
evidence of glaciers —Dr. FLemine called attention 
othe materials of which the boulder-clay was com- 
, sometimes finely stratified layers of sand and 

day occurred in it, and sometimes horizontal lines 
of large boulders ; on the coast of Aberdeen, 40 feet 
above the sea, there was a layer of rounded blocks 
of granite and gneiss in the brick-clay ; with chalk- 


pot, at 
of icebe 





elegant flowers. Acacia Arabica yields gum, and 
the pods and seeds are eaten. They are all plants 
easily cultivated._The Bamboo (Bambusa arwndi- 
nace) is alsoa plant highly recommended for forming 
inclosures. Several other species of Bambusa have 
been employed for the same purpose.—Other plants 
used for hedges are Pandanus odoratissimus, the 
lime, the mulberry, species of Hibiscus, &c. The 
paper was illustrated by drawings of the species of 
plants described by the author. 

Dr. Roy e observed that the name of the author's 
paper was too modest for its comprehensive treat- 
ment of the details of the distribution of plants 
mentioned by the author. It was of the utmost 
importance in all attempts at cultivating plants in 
foreign climates that the adaptation of one to the 
other should be consulted. The plants of the rich 
alluvial soils in India would not grow in sandy deserts, 
and vice versd. Frequently, an introduced plant was 
of more value than an indigenous one; as was remark- 
ably exemplified in several of the species mentioned 


fints and blocks of chalk, caking coal, and wood re-| by Dr. Cleghorn. Some doubt existed about intro- 


sembling birch.—Prof. J. Fores stated that the 

imens of scratched rocks from North America 
yere identical with those of Scotland ; he was in 
four of the comparison with glacial action in 
Switzerland, but admitted that he could not conceive 
the existence of a glacier so circumstanced as to pro- 
duce the markings on Arthur’s Seat; the introduction 
of foating ice-rafts would render the solution more 
easy. 


THURSDAY. 
gecrios D.—NATURAL HISTORY, INCLUDING 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
President—Prof. Goopsir. 
Vice-Presidents—Sir J. G. Daye uy, Sir J. Ricuarpson, 
Dr. R. K. Grevitie, Mr. G, Bentuam. 
Secretaries—Dr. Lanxester, Prof. J. UW, Benner, 
r. DouGtas MaciaGay, 

Commit'ee—Prof. Allman, Mr. C. C. Babington, Prof. J. 1. Balfour, 
Dr. Black, Mr. G. Busk, Dr. H. Cleghorn, Rev. Prof. Fleming, Mr. 
W. Gourlie, Rev. L. Jenyns, Dr. W. H. Lowe, Mr. R. MacAndrew, 
Prof, W. Macdonald, Dr. MacWilliam. Mr. R. Patterson, Rev. J. 
Keid, Messrs. W. Spence and Wyville Thomson, Prof. Walker- 
Amott, Mr. J. Wilson, Dr. P. Neill, Prof. Parlatore, Prof. E. 
Forbes, Prof. W. Carpenter, Sir W. Jardine, Mr. Hugh E. Strick- 
jand, Prof. A. Fleming, Prof. Dickie, Prof. Daubeny, Dr. Redfern, 
Dr. Tilt, Prof. Owen, Dr. Fowler, Mr. R. Strachey, Prof. Van de 
Hoeven, Mr. J. E. Winterbottom, Prof. Hyrtl, Messrs. T. C. 
Eytyn, P. J. Selby, Prof. Buchanan, Prof. Sharpey, Mr. C. W. 
Peach, Dr. D. Mackay, Messrs. Joshua Clark, Hamlyn Lee, Dr. 
George Johnston. 

C. C. Basrncton, Esq., in the name of Prof. 
Parlatore, of Florence, who was then attending the 
Meeting of the Association, presented two works,— 
one ‘On the Vegetation of Mont Blanc and the 
Great St. Bernard,’—the other the ‘ First Volume 
ofan Italian Flora, arranged according to the Natural 
System,and embracing a Description of the Grasses.’ 

‘On the Hedge Plants of India, and the Conditions 
vhich adapt them for Special Purposes and Particular 
localities,” by Dr. CLecuorn.— The author first 
made some remarks on the low condition of agricul- 
ture generally throughout India, and stated that his 
remarks more particularly applied to the south of 
that continent, in the district of Mysore. Having 
referred to the importance of hedges in any well- 
developed system of agriculture, he pointed out their 
especial importance in a country infested with wild 
tnimals, and where the crops needed especial protec- 
tin. He stated, however, that those plants alone 
could be used for hedges which were adapted to the 
particular soil and climate where they were employed. 
Sandy districts produced a very different vegetation 
fom that which is found in a rich alluvial soil. 
The following plants were named as those which 
might be used with advantage for hedges in various 
parts of India. Most of these plants are character- 
wed by possessing spires, prickles and thorns, which 
render them dangerous to animals. Opuntia Dillenii. 
This plant was originally introduced from America, 
but grew very abundantly, was easily propagated, 
and required little or no soil. It might be used for 
nillitary defences. Its fruit is eaten. It, however, 
bast ours vermin, and is to be used only when other 
Pants cannot be obtained.—Agave Americana, 
another introduced plant. It is propagated by 
suckers, grows easily, and when decayed the leaves 
may be used as fuel. Euphorbia antiquorum. This, 
combined with other species of Euphorbia, forms an 
excellent fence. Its juice is very acrid, and care 


must be taken in pruning it. Several species of plants 
belonging to the divisions Mimosez and Cesalpiniex, 
Were also mentioned as thorny shrubs adapted for 
Many of these have 


the purposes of inclosure, 


| 


duced plants in India because they had ancient 
Sanscrit names; but it frequently happened that the 
Hindoo gave an old name to a new plant. 





‘On Exuviation, or, the Changes of Integuments 


Crustacea. He described minutely the changes 
and, in several instances, counted the number of 
days from one moult to another. These varied 
from 60 to 194 days. In all cases he found that no 
reparation of wounded, mutilated, or destroyed parts 
took place till after the moult which succeeded the 
injury. He described minutely several cases in 
which injuries of various kinds had been repaired. In 
one case of the moult of a crab only the two claws of 
the dermal skeleton were developed, whilst the eight 
legs were entirely suppressed. At the next moult 
the animal produced its usual number of legs. 

Prof. Owen wished to express the obligations 
under which naturalists were to Sir J. Dalyell for 
his numerous observatioris in natural history. The 
subject of the present paper was one of great interest 
and demanded further investigation.— Prof. Van 
pDER Hoeven stated that the remarks of Sir John 
confirmed those of Mr. Newport on the change of 
skin and the reproduction of lost members in the 
family of spiders—Mr. Peacu said that the white 
colour of the young crabs mentioned by Sir John 
was owing to confinement. He believed that limbs 
were only reproduced after exuviation, from his own 
observations. Amongst the Crustacea which he had 
observed, the hermit crabs shed their skin most fre- 
quently :—sometimes as often as five or six times in 
a month, 


‘Notes on Crustacea,’ accompanied by drawings, 
by Dr. T. Witttams.—The notes were, first,—on 
the developement of the shell. Under this head 
the author gave an account of the changes observed 
in the shell during its growth under the microscope. 
In the first place a production of cells was observed 
over the region of the heart. This gradually spread 
and formed the upper layer of the dermal skeleton. 
Under this was formed a layer of pigment cells, and 
below this again layers of smaller cells till the whole 
integument was formed. The younger the animal 
the oftener this process went on,—till at last it went 
on very slowly or ceased altogether. Second,—the 
shedding of the exuvie. This process seemed in a 
great measure under the control of the animal; as 
when watched it frequently suspended this opera- 
tion, or when excited, hastened it. It seems to be 
attended with excitement of the nervous system,—as 
at this period the animal was more pugnacious than 
at any other. Third,—the reproduction of limbs. 
This process only took place after the exuviation of 
the old skin, although a reparative process was evi- 
dently set up in the injured part. At the moult 


new limb was not so large as those which represented 
uninjured limbs. ‘ 


‘ Notice of the Distribution of the Herbaria of the 
Honourable East India Company,’ by Dr. Royte.— 
The collections in the possession of the Company 
consisted of the plants collected by Royle, Griffiths, 





undergone by crabs during the process of moulting, | 








the specimens contained in these collections had 
been sent to various public bodies. 

Prof. WaLKER-ARNoTr complained that although 
public bodies had been presented with these plants, 
private individuals who were much more likely to 
use them had been overlooked.—Prof. BaLrour ex- 
pressed his thanks to the Hon. East India Company 
for their munificent gift to the University of Edin- 
burgh.—Dr. Roy e stated that in the distribution 
of their Herbaria, the East India Company had sup- 
posed that the plants were most likely to be useful 
in institutions to which all had access. 

‘On the Anatomy of Doris, by A. Hancock and 
Dr. Empieton.—The paper contained a description 
of the different internal organs and embraced several 
new points, namely :—Some hitherto unnoticed modi- 
fications of the digestive organs. A full account of 
the complicated organs of reproduction and their 
varieties :—these organs have long been matter of dis- 
pute. A notice of an additional heart having a 
portal character, and driving along its artery, whose 
branches form a net-work with the hepatic twigs of 
the aorta, venous blood,—thus a mixed current is 
sent to the liver for the secretion of the bile. A de- 
scription of a renal organ, on the walls of which the 
net-work of aortic and portal vessels is spread out 


by Animals,’ by Sir J. G. Datyect.—The obser- | before they reach the liver. A new version of the 
vations of the writer were confined to the family of | Course of the circulation of the blood in these mol- 


lusks, showing that the blood which is returned from 
the liver-mass, 7. e. liver, renal organ and ovarium, 
is the only portion of that fluid that traverses the 
branchiz before reaching the heart, the rest being re- 
turned from the other viscera and theskin directly to the 
auricle, and there mixed with that which has passed 
through the branchie. Lastly, an account of a true 
sympathetic nervous system in Doris and other mol- 
lusks, consisting of plexuses of nerves and ganglia 
on all the viscera,—a system quite analogous to that 
of the higher animals. Thus it appeared that the 
cesophageal circle of ganglia corresponds to the 
cerebro-spinal nervous system of the vertebrata. The 
individual ganglia of the mollusk were then compared 
to their counterparts in the vertebrate cerebro-spinal 
axis, so as to bring out their true signification. From 
the whole paper it was evident that the mollusca are 
much more highly organized than has been supposed, 
and that as regards the organs of vegetative life, at 
least much more richly endowed than the articulata 
have yet been shown to be. 

Prof. MacpoxaLp would offer his opposition to 
the views of the authors if they intended to convey 
the notion that the esophageal ganglia in the mol- 
lusca were not the representatives of the cerebro- 
spinal axis.—Dr. Carrenter explained that the last 
speaker had entirely misapprehended the purport 
of the remarks made by the. authors of the paper. 
There was no doubt that the infra and supra ceso- 
phageal ganglia were the representation of the cerebro- 
spinal axis, but as to what parts ofthe cerebrum were 
represented in the mollusca it was still difficult to 
say.— Prof. Goopsir congratulated the Meeting on 
having so valuable a paper as this brought before it. 
The anatomy of Doris was one of great difficulty on 
account of the intricate and condensed structure of 
the creature. Cuvier's dissection of this animal could 
not be relied on. The observations of the authors 
on the nervous system of these animals were highly 
important and novel.—Prof. Van pER Haven could 
not allow the opportunity to pass without expressing 
his sense of the importance of this paper and its 
value as a contribution to physiological science. 

‘On the Vertebral Homologies of the Basicranium,’ 
by Prof. W. Macpona.p. 

‘Remarks on the Anacharis Alsinastrum,’ by 
C. C. Basincton,—who exhibited specimens.—The 
plant was gathered in a river in Berwickshire where 
it had been seen by Dr. Johnston ten years ago. It 
was not, however, till recently that it had been recog- 
nized as a British plant. © It appears now to be very 
generally diffused,—and where once introduced, to 


- 








immediately subsequent to the loss of a limb, the | 


grow with the greatest possible rapidity. In some 
places where it had not been introduced more than 

two years it had already quite filled up the reservoirs 
or parts of canals in which it was growing. A species 
of Anacharis grew in North America; but Mr. 





Babington considered the British species peculiar, 
and had named it accordingly. It belonged to the 
same order of plants as Vallisneria, and produced its 


Falconer, Harris, Stocks, and others, Duplicates of | flowers in the same way, Although filaments had 
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been seen in the staminiferous flowers, no anthers 
had yet been discovered in the British species. 


Sxction F.—STATISTICS. 


President—Dr. J. Ler. . 
Vice-Presidents—Rev. Dr. Gorvoy, Dr. H. MarsHaut, Prof. W. P. 
7 Auisoy, Mr. G. R. Porter. 
Secretaries—Prof. Hancock, Messrs: J, Stark, J. FLETCHER. 
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‘On the Self-imposed Taxation of the Working 
Classes in the United Kingdom, by Mr. G. R. 
Porter.—The writer referred, of course, to that 
self-imposed taxation which consists in the use of 
articles from which we could very well abstain, which 
are of little or no use to us either bodily or intellec- 
tually, and by foregoing the consumption of which 
we should become, individually and nationally, better 
able to bear the necessary expenses of Government. 
The particular instances to which he called attention 
were the consumption of ardent spirits, beer and 
tobacco; the yearly expenditure for which articles 
in the United Kingdom amounts to a sum which 
must appear perfectly fabulous until the reasonable- 
ness of the result be shown by means of calculations 
adopted and formed on good authority. The quan- 
tity of spirits of home production consumed in 1849 
within the kingdom was— 

In England ...... 9,053,676 imperial gallons. 
Scotland ...... 6,935,003 
Ireland 5 





” 





” 


22,962,012 
—the duty upon which quantity 


Together .. 90 
amounted to 
5,793,3811. The wholesale cost, including the duty, 
would probably amount to about 8,000,0007.,, a sum 
which would, however, be very far short of that paid 
by the consumers. In all trades which, like that of 
the distillation of spirits, are carried on for the sup- 
plying of very numerous customers, and where the 
sum paid at any one time by each individual is very 
small, the retail profits must necessarily be great, in 
order to reimburse the expenses attendant on the 
trade, and to afford a living to those engaged in it. 
It may likewise be fairly assumed, that something 
greater than the average rate of profit would be 

“required in order to induce persons with the neces- 
sary capital to embark in a business accompanied 
by, or at least liable to, circumstances of an un- 
pleasant character. It is not possible to make any 
precise calculations of those expenses and profits ; 
but a good deal of trouble has been taken in order 
to make as near an approximation as possible to the 
truth, and it has been given as the opinion of several 
distillers who have been consulted, that the consumer 
pays for every gallon of spirits used three times the 
amount of the duty. Assuming this estimate, it 
would appear that the cost of British and Irish dis- 
tilled spirits to the people of England, Scotland and 
Treland respectively, in 1849, was 17,381,643/, thus 
divided :— 

England .... 
Scotland 
Ireland 


£8,838,768 
5,369,868 
3,173,007 





£17,381 ,643 
To this must be added the sum spent for rum, nearly 
the whole of which is used by the same classes as 
consume the gin and whiskey, of which the cost is 
here estimated. The consumption of rum in 1849 
amounted to 3,044,758 imperial gallons, the duty 
paid on which was 1,142,855/. ‘The class of con- 
sumers being the same, and the means of distribu- 
tion nearly if not wholly identical, it may fairly be 
assumed that the cost to the consumer bears an equal 
relation to the duty with that assigned to British 
spirits, in which case the expenditure for this kind 
of spirit will reach 3,428,565, making the whole 
outlay of the people for these two descriptions of 
ardent spirits 20,810,208. thus locally divided— 
England £8,205,242 
Scotland 
Treland 





£20,810,208 
If, for the purpose of the calculation, we assume 
that the population of the three divisions of the 
United Kingdom was the same in 1849 as it was 
found to be at the enumeration of 1841, the consump- 
tion per head in the year was— 


In England .......... 0°569 gallons. 
Scotland .......... 2647 =~, 
Ire soveeceesees 0853 


” 


These proportions are such as would fall to the share 
of each man, woman and child throughout the land ; 
but it must be evident that many, and especially the 
women and children, can count for very little in the 
calculation, if indeed they should not be wholly dis- 
carded from it. Adopting this latter view, and 
dividing the quantity consumed among the adult 
males in all ranks of life, as they were ascertained 
in 1841, the following portions would fall to the 
share of each— 
In England 2°330 gallons, or about 2} gallons. 
Scotland 11168 ,, ” gs, 
Ireland 3469 ,, i 3k oy 
Brandy is for the most part drunk by persons not 
of the working class, as that term is generally, but 
somewhat arbitrarily, understood. The quantity 
consumed in 1849 was 2,187,500 imperial gallons,— 
The first or wholesale cost of which was about £546,875 
And the duty paid amounted to..........+- 1,640,282 








Together... .....-ee0e eee. oo coos £2,107, 187 
The system of distribution is, for the most part, 
quite different from that used with respect to British 
and colonial spirits,—a large proportion being pur- 
chased in quantities of two gallons and upwards for 
use in private families, so that a much smaller rate 
of gross profit will be required by the dealers. Some 
part is, however, sold at inns and public houses by 
the glass, and for this portion a very high profit will 
be received, so that it cannot be considered an over- 
estimate if we assume that each gallon costs, on the 
average, to the consumers, 30s. or 50s. per cent. ad- 
vance upon the import cost and duty. This would 
exhibit an expenditure for brandy of 3,2 
which, added to the sum formerly stated, gives a total 
expenditure within the year for ardent spirits of the 
enormous sum of 24,091,458/, The data at com- 
mand by means of which to estimate the money | 
spent for beer in its various forms, is not so satisfac- 
tory as that used in regard to spirits, but is suffi- 
ciently precise to enable us to approximate to the 
truth within a reasonable degree of accuracy. The | 
number of bushels of malt subjected to duty in 1849 | 
was 37,999,032, or 4,749,879 quarters, but of this | 
quantity only 3,719,145 quarters is set down as| 
having been used by licensed brewers. Of the re- 
maining 1,030,734 quarters, the greater part was, no 
doubt, used by private families, and the remainder 
was worked up by the distillers. In order to be on 
the side of moderation, let us assume that only the 
quantity (3,719,145 quarters) used in licensed brew- 
eries was employed in making beer, and we shall | 
find, upon the usual calculation of 3} barrels of beer, | 
of average quality and strength, as the product of | 
each quarter of malt, that the number of gallons | 
brewed from the above-mentioned quantity was | 
435,139,965. The price at which porter is retailed | 
to the consumer varies with the circumstances at- 
tending the sale. When it is taken away in the 
jugs of the buyers for consumption elsewhere, the 
charge is 3d. per quart, or 1s. per gallon, but when 
drunk on the premises of the seller, the charge is 
one-third more—viz. 4d. per quart, or Is. 4d. per 
gallon ; a difference of price which, considering the 
check upon exorbitant profits offered by the great 
amount of competition among the sellers, affords 
good evidence of the necessity for a large advance 
upon the actual cost in order to meet and cover the 
expenses of retail dealers. The prices here men- 
tioned are for porter. Ale is higher in price, and is 
retailed at 4d., 6d. or 8d. per quart, according to its 
quality, which mainly depends upon the proportion 
of malt and hops used in its production. On the 
other hand, table-beer, which is very largely drunk 
in families, is frequently sold at a lower price than 
1s. per gallon, but in such cases a smaller or a larger 
quantity is produced from a like quantity of ingre- 
dients. As no means can be found for determining 
the quantities of each kind and quality of beer con- 
sumed, let it be assumed, as very fairly it may be, 
that taking all qualities into the account, the price 
to the consumer is a mean between the two prices 
above stated for porter—viz., 1s. 2d. per gallon, and 
we arrive at the sum of 25,383,165/. annually spent 
by the population of this kingdom, and chiefly by 
the labouring portion, for beer. It is shown by a 
statement recently presented to the House of Com- 
mons, that the number of persons who are engaged 
as producers and distributors of beer in England.and 








| 








Wales, is as follows :— 


—_—_—_—_——_ 
Brewers .......... Cote eeeeeeeessces 7 
Victuallers ............. scibeioch ease ea 
Persons licensed to keep beer-houses .. 38,070 
— 
129,073 


The quantity of manufactured tobacco upon which 
duty was paid in 1849 was 27,480,621 Ib, and of 
manufactured tobacco and snuff 205,066 Ib, Vieldin 

a revenue of 4,408,017/. 14s. lld. The retail Price 
ranges from 4s. to 14s. per lb., 17-20ths, or 85 , 
cent., of the whole being of the lowest price here 
named, and only about 2 per cent. being of the 
highest quality, proportions which were stated } 

several respectable manufacturers who gave evidence 
before a committee of the House of Commons jp 
1845. On the same authority we are told that an 
addition is made of other ingredients in the Processes 
of manufacture, amounting to 15 per cent. upon the 
85 per cent., which consists of cut or shag, and rol} 
tobacco, while the snuff, which comprises 13 out of 
15 parts of the remainder, admits of an increased 
weight to the extent of from 50 to 60 per cent, 
Applying these per-centages to the quantity taken 
for consumption in 1849, we arrive at the followi 





results :— . 
Pr.ct. Lb. Pr.ct. Lh, 
Shag and roll tobac. 85 23,358,529 ¢ adding ) 15 26,862,369 
Snuff of var. kinds, 13 3,572,480 Lincrease § 55 5,537 3M 
BOGARS. . ccccvceses 2 549,612 noincrease  549.6]9 


Lb. 27,480,621 
Manufactured when imported 





So that the quantity for which the public pays as 
tobacco and snuff is Lb. 33,154,330 
The retail prices, obtained from a respectable shop 


| in a leading thoroughfare in London, at this time 


(June 1850) are :— 





Per oz Per oz, 
Good Shag ........2. 3d, | Princes’ Mixture...... 6, 
PC. evcesheseass 34d. Brown Rappee........ 4), 
et ee 34d. | Pale Scotch .......... 4d. 
III 6 ci in ig aie eee 3g. | Do. best. ..0..ceces00e 4hd. 
Cavendish.......... 4d. | Black Rappee........ 44 
a ee 6d. 


The average price of the six qualities of tobaceo 
here given is at the rate of 5s. 2d. per Ib., and that 
of the five qualities of snuff is 7s. 6d. per lb. The great 
bulk of the consumption falls upon the lowest priced 


| quality of tobacco, which is 3d. per oz. or 4s. per lb, 


It cannot, therefore, give an exaggerated view of the 


| sum expended for this article if we assume that 


lowest price as being paid for the whole. In regard 
to snuff a larger proportion of the whole than in the 
case of tobacco is used by the middling and easy 
classes, to whom the difference of a penny in the 
price of an ounce of snuff cannot be any object, and 
who rarely, if ever, will buy the most inferior quality, 
The prices, it will be seen, run from 5s. 4d. to 8s. per 
lb.; if we take the mean of these two prices as the 
average of the whole, i.e. 6s. 8d. per lb. we shall pro- 
bably be within the mark. At these rates, the cost 
to the consumers generally will be as follows :— 


26,862,308 Ib. of tobacco at 4s. per Ib..... £5,372,461 
5,537,344 lb. snuff at 6s. 8d.........-.66 1,845,781 
549,612 Ib. English-made segars at 9s... 247,225 


£7,465,567 
123,040 
Total value as paid by consumers.... £7,588,607 
which amount would yield 50 per cent. above 
the cost of the tobacco as imported, and the duty 
paid thereon,—a moderate increase to defray all the 
expenses of manufacture, and the charges attendant 
npon the retailing of an article nearly the whole of 
which is paid for in copper coins. There can be no 
reason to suspect that the amount can be at all over- 
charged, which leaves no larger margin than this for 
the gross profits of 209,537 persons the number 
which, in the year 1848, took out and paid for 
licences to deal in tobacco and snuff, in addition to 
642 persons licenced to manufacture those articles 
It must be remembered, that with regard to two of 
the three articles the expenditure for which Mr 
Porter had endeavoured to estimate, an indefinite 
sum should be allowed for the quantities illictly pro 
duced and imported, but as to the amount of which 
it is altogether impossible to form any trustworthy 
estimate. We know, however, from the seizures and 
discoveries that are continually made, that a very 
large additional amount must be drawn from the 
pockets of the people in order to compensate for the 
risks of the smuggler and the illicit distiller. 
If it be conceded that the sums here brought forward 


Total for British-manufactured...... 
205,065 foreign-manufactured at 12s. .... 
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hel by the facts and calculations on which 
” oe pased, it would appear, that the people, and 
Sey the working classes of England, Scotland, 
: d jreland voluntarily tax themselves for the en- 
* ent of only three articles, neither of which is of 
absolute necessity, to the following amount.— 





iti Colonial spirits ......... heen wn £20,810,208 
pet co cama daswnteeesaneencascsenne 3,281,250 
Total of spirits .......0. ceeeeeeeee £24,091 ,458 

of all kinds, exclusive 

»wed in private 
a... a £25,383,165 
families .--+ rd gate foie 
Tobacco and ee .conwecneunceraseocosesee 7,588,607 
£57,063,230 


4i the beginning of this paper it was remarked, that 
theamount of money expended upon articles which, 
ikespirits, beer and tobacco, are not of first necessity, 
forms a measure of the prosperity of the nation and 
of the ability of the community to bear those national 
wrthens which cannot be avoided,—a remark the 
iustice of which hardly admits of question; but it 
would by no means follow that the diminished use 
of the three articles named would afford proof in 
itself of lessened means of comfort on the part of the 
working people, and of diminished prosperity in the 
mation generally. On the contrary, if it were seen 
that, as respects gin and whiskey, the two and one- 
third gallons consumed in the year in England—the 
devenand one-sixth gallons so consumed in Scotland 
_ani the three and a-half gallons consumed in Ire- 
land, by each adult male, were diminished to one- 
half those proportions, while a larger sale should be 
efected of sugar, of tea, of articles of decent clothing, 
and of other matters whereof the females and child- 
rn should be partakers, there can be no disputing 
about the advantageous nature of the change, and 
hut little ground for asserting that the general sum of 
prosperity were lessened. The probability, on the 
contrary, is, that money thus expended would afford 
greater means for employment throughout the country 
nother branches of industry, and thus open addi- 
timal sources of prosperity to all. There is one 
consideration arising out of this view of the subject 
vhich is of a painful character, and which, if it were 
hopeless of cure, would be most disheartening to all 
vho desire that the moral progress of the people 
should advance at Jeast at an equal pace with their 
physical progress— it is, that among the working 
classes so very large a portion of the earnings of the 
malehead of the family is devoted by him to his 
personal and sensual gratifications. It has been com- 
puted that, among those whose earnings are from 
ls. to 15s. weekly at least one-half is spent by the 
manupon objects in which the other members of 
the family have no share. Among artisans, earning 
fom 20s. to 30s. weekly, it is said that at least one- 
thind of the amount is in many cases thus selfishly 
devoted. That this state of things need not be, and 
that, if the people generally were better instructed 
sregards their social duties, it would not be, may 
afely be inferred from the fact that it is rarely, if 
eer, found to exist in the numerous cases where 
tamings not greater than those of the artisan class 
aeall that are gained by the head of the family 
vhen employed upon matters where education is 
necessary. Take even the case of a clerk, witha 
lary of 807. a-year, a small fraction beyond 30s. 
eneek, and it would be considered quite exceptional 
tit were found that anything approaching to a 
furth part of the earnings were spent upon objects 
mvhich the wife and children should have no share. 
The peer, the merchant, the clerk, the artisan, and 
the labourer, are all of the same nature, born with 
thesame propensities and subject to the like in- 
fuences, It is true they are placed in very different 
creumstances—the chief difference being that of 
their early training—one, happily, which it is quite 
posible in some degree to remedy, and that by means 
Yih would in many ways add to the sum of the 
taton’s prosperity and respectability. 


‘On the Cost of obtaining Patents in different 
Countries,’ by Prof. Hancock.—He proposed to 
direct attention to a table showing the cost of obtain- 
"g patents in different countries. The principal 
Ponts in the table worth noticing were :—Ist, That 
* cost of obtaining copyright for designs, under 
recent legislation, was from 1J. to 15/., being less than 
“any country in the world. 2nd, That the cost of 





obtaining a patent in England was 110/., being greater 
than in any other European state. 3rd, That the 
cost of obtaining a patent in Ireland was 135/., being 
greater than in any other country inthe world. 4th, 
That the cost of obtaining a patent for the entire 
British dominions was 375l., being three times the 
cost of a similar privilege in any other collection of 
territories under one government in the world. He 
then proceeded to inquire whether there was any 
good reason for maintaining the great cost of obtain- 
ing patents in Great Britain; and proposed the fol- 
lowing questions for consideration :—J1st, Should 
separate patents be required for each portion of the 
United Kingdom? 2nd, Was the expense of 
English patents caused by wise arrangements, for 
affording to the public facilities for searching for 
previous inventions? 3rd, Was the great expense 
of British patents caused by arrangements for afford- 
ing security to the inventor in the enjoyment of his 
property? 4th, From what causes did the cost of 
British patents arise? 5th, What were the benefits 
which patents of invention conferred on the com- 
munity? 6th, By what means could the cost 
of obtaining British patents be diminished? He 
showed that if the system of having one registration 
for the United Kingdom, like that for registration 
of designs, were extended to patents, the cost of 
obtaining patents would be at once reduced from 
2761 to 1101,—that the cost of obtaining patents in 
Great Britain did not arise from arrangements for 
affording to the public facilities for searching for 
previous inventions, nor for affording security to 
the inventor. He then proceeded to point out the 
causes of the great cost of British patents to be— 
Ist, The prolix and complicated forms of procedure 
for obtaining patents. 2nd, The fees to the Attorney 
General and other public officers on these forms of 
procedure. 3rd, The stamp duties on patents and 
on the specifications required from patentees, It 
seemed very unwise to require the intervention of a 
Master in Chancery, a Secretary of State, an Attorney 
General, and a Lord Chancellor to the issue of a 
document that was a simple certificate of registra- 
tion. The system of paying public officers by sala- 
ries instead of fees had been generally recognized, 
but not extended to the case of patents. The tax 
on patents was unequal, being the same no matter 
what was the value of the invention. 
also imposed at the time most inconvenient for the 
inventor to pay, namely, before he had derived any 
profit from his invention. The benefits arising from 
the granting of patents were threefold :—1st, secur- 
ing a reward to the inventor; 2nd, securing to the 
public a disclosure of the process used; and 3rd, 
encouraging the inventive genius of the community 
by forcing inventors to make really new discoveries. 
The means of reducing the cost of obtaining patents 
were threefold:—Ist, By having only one patent 
for the United Kingdom. 2nd, By adopting for 
all inventions the simple process of granting certifi- 
cates of registration of designs, instead of the prolix 
and complicated forms now required in obtaining 
patents. (3rd, By substituting for all inventions 
the moderate fees and stamps on the registra- 
tion of designs for the official fees and stamps or 
patents. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. W. CuamBers, 
Mr. Porter, Mr. Nasu, Mr. Greson, Mr. NewA.t, 
Col. Sykes, Mr. Firkin, and Mr. Simpson took 
part. 

*On the Causes of Distress at Skull and Skibbereen 
during the Famine in Ireland,’ by Prof, Hancock.— 
This district suffered more than any other during 
the famine in Ireland. Was the distress entirely 
caused by the potato failure? This depended on 
the question, What was the state of the Skibbereen 
district before 1846? The Times Commissioner had 
visited it in 1845, and described the people as being 
then in the most abject state of destitution. Hence 


it followed that the real sources of the calamities’ 


which the people suffered were the distress and 
wretched system of agriculture which prevailed 
before the famine. Had the people not been re- 
duced to the verge of starvation,—had their wages 
not been at the lowest point consistent with human 
existence before that time,—the failure of the 
potato would, as in other districts, have caused priva- 
tion only, and not death. The next inquiry was, 
To what causes are the wretched -agriculture and 


The tax was | 














851 


consequent distress before 1845 to be ascribed? 
To solve this question, Mr. Mill had started the 
theory that peasant-rents fixed by competition was 
the foundation of the economic evils of Ireland. He 
proposed to test Mr. Mill's theory, and to contrast 
with the conclusions to which he had been led, that 
the state of the law respecting land was the cause 
of distress. The facts respecting this district he 
had collected from a petition in the case of the late 
Lord Audley, in the Incumbered Estates Court. 
The Audley estate included a large tract of land 
lying between Skull and Skibbereen. The entire 
of this estate was held by a middleman, whose lease 
would expire in 1854, so that in 1845 and 1846 no 
occupier had any interest exceeding nine years in 
the land ;—so that neither middleman nor occupiers 
were able to improve the estate. As to interest of 
the head landlord, it appeared that as far back as 
1829 the incumbrances on the Audley estate had 
far exceeded its value, being 25,000/. on a rental of 
less than 600/. a-year. That they increased rapidly, 
so as to amount to 89,4002, exclusive of interest 
and law costs, at Lord Audley’s death in 1837. 
That the interest and law costs increased the 
charges against the property in 1846 to the enor- 
mous amount of 167,300, on a rental of 5771. a 
year. It appeared that from Lord Audley’s death, 
in 1837, to the present hour, instead of there being 
one landlord to deal with the property, there were 
eighty incumbrancers, whose consent was necessary 
to enable anything being done. Hence the folly 
of speaking of competition in such a case when 
this state of the property rendered real competition 
impossible. The economic evils of Ireland, in his 
opinion, did not arise from peasant rents fixed by 
competition, and consequently those evils could be 
removed by having peasant rents fixed by law. Of 
those causes that were within human control, the 
chief cause of distress in Ireland, he thought, was the 
state of the law with regard to land. The laws 
respecting property in land, he stated, were defective 
in these particulars :—I1st, in opposing impediments 
to the free sale of land, and encouraging instead 
terminable leases; 2nd, in denying security to the 
capital of tenants, by providing that, in the absence 
of contracts, improvements shall not belong to the 
improver ; 3rd, in impeding the search for incum- 
brances, by maintaining a complicated and defective 
system of registration of debts and charges affecting 
land ; and 4th, in the want of simple, cheap and 
expeditious forms of procedure for the enforcement 
of debts and contracts affecting land. 


FRIDAY. 


‘ An Inquiry into the question, whether, under our 
existing social system, there is a Tendency for the 
Increasing of Capital in the hands of those already 
possessing Riches ?” by Mr. G. R. Porter. —The 
sources of information bearing upon this interesting 
social question which are open to us are not many. 
An examination of the amount of Savings Banks will 
show that the deposits in England, Wales and Ire- 
land, proportioned to the population, amounted in 
1831 to 12s. 8d. per head; in 1836 to 16s, 4d.; in 
1841 to 19s. 10d.; and in 1848 to 20s. lld. In 
Scotland the deposits were—in 1836, 7d. per head; 
1841, 4s. 8d.; 1848, 7s. 5d. The largest amount of 
these savings occurred in 1846, when they reached 
in England to 26,759,817; Wales, 674,657/.; Scot- 
land, 1,383,8662.; Ireland, 2,924,910/.; in all, 
31,743,250/.; being equal to 24s. per head on the 
population of England, Wales and Ireland, and 
10s. ld. per head on that of Scotland. The dimi- 
nution in 1847 and 1848 is clearly the result of the 
high prices of provisions, and consequent falling off 
in wages caused by the potato rot and its attendant 
circumstances. The comparative smallness of the 
deposits in Scotland arises from two causes: first, the 
system of allowing interest upon very small sums 
deposited in private and joint-stock banks; and 
secondly, the more recent connexion of savings banks 
with the Government in that division of the kingdom. 
There is no reason for supposing that the labouring 
classes of Scotland are less saving than those of Eng- 
land or Ireland; and, presuming that the disposition 
to save is naturally as great in each part of the king- 
dom, the workmen of Scotland have until very re- 
cently had a much stronger incentive than their 


English fellow-subjects to set aside a part of their 
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earnings, because of the absence of any legal pro- ae veee — = ded sarily and entirely to be attributed to de 
vision for the wants of-their old age, and against the wt 22222 '14°7572490 1836 ...... 41,768,806 one aa be his — there were MANY Other 
occurrence of sickness or accident. The next test 1916 ¢ . 24,073,456 ' SOME sekacs 41,476,521 elements to be considered. . ‘ SF ac 
to which-I would direct attention varies essentially 1821 ..,. ..33,028,060 1848 ...... 44,348,721 


from that afforded by the progress of savings banks; 
inasmuch as it excludes all evidence of actual saving 


or accumulation, while it offers a strictly comparative | 


view of such saving as between different classes of 
the community. The‘accounts furnished to Parlia- 
-ment of the number of persons entitled to dividends 
upon-portions ‘of the public debt, divide the fund- 
holders into ten classes, according to the amount of 
which they are so entitled. Mr. Potter here contrasts 
‘by tables the numbers in each class as they stood on 
the 5th of April and 5th of July of the years 1831 
and 1848 respectively; and he then goes on to say, 
that it will be seen that there has been a very large 
addition : between 1831 and 1848 to the number of 
persons receiving under 5/. at each payment of 
dividends; and a small increase upon the number 
receiving between 5/. and 10/., while, with the ex- 
ception of the largest holders—those whose dividends 
exceed 2,000/. at each payment, and of whom there 
has been an increase of five—every other class has 
experienced a considerable decrease in its numbers. 
That there has been a diminution of more than 8 per 
cent. in the numbers receiving between 300/. and 
500/.; of 124 per cent. of those receiving between 
5007. and 1,000/., and of more than 20 per cent. 
among holders of stock yielding dividends between 
1,000/. and 2,0007., would seem conclusively to show, 
that at least as respects this mode of disposing of 
accumulations, there is not any reason to believe 
that the already rich are acquiring greater wealth at 
the expense of the rest of the community. The 
branch of this inquiry to which my attention was 
next directed, was that elucidated by returns show- 
ing the sums assessed to the Income-tax in respect of 
incomes derived from trades and professions in 1812, 
compared with the like returns in 1848, excluding 
from the former period the incomes below 150/., 
which, under,the existing law, are allowed to pass 
untaxed. The total amount thus assessed, after de- 
ducting exemptions, was in 1812, 21,247,6212.; while 
in 1848 the amount was 56,990,224; showing an 
increase in 36 years of 35,742,602/, or 168-21 per 
cent., being at the rate of 4°67 per.cent. yearly, an 
increase very near threefold greater than the increase 
during the same period of the population of that part 
of the United Kingdom which is subject to the 
Income-tax. The object now in view is not that of 
showing the increased wealth of the country at large, 
but in what degree such increase has been expe- 
rienced among different classes of the people, or 
occasion might be taken to express the satisfaction 
which every Englishman must feel at this unmistake- 
able evidence of the well-being and continued pro- 
gress of our country; which feeling is shown by the 
results to which I thus venture upon calling atten- 
tion to be unalloyed by any well-founded fears con- 
cerning the oft-alleged deteriorated condition of the 
bulk of the people. The returns examined give the 
sums assessed to Income-tax in various classes, and 
for the purpose of the present examination I have 
distinguished the incomes thus given between 1501. 
and 5002; between 5007. and 1,0002.; between 
1,0007. and 2,0002.; between 2,000/. and 5,0002; 
and above 5,000/—Between 1502. and 500/. per 
annum, I find a positive increase in 1848 of 
13,724,9491. upon the incomes assessed in 1812. 
Between 5002 and 1,000/. per annum, the increase 
since 1812 has been 5,100,540/. On incomes be- 
tween 1,000/. and 2,000/. the increase has amounted 
to 4,078,0957. In incomes between 2,000. and 
5,000/. there is an increase of 4,059,743; while in 
the highest class, which includes all incomes above 
5,0007. per annum, the increase is found to be 
8,779,2751. Comparing the lowest with the highest 
of those classes, it is shown that the increase has 
been greater in the lowest class by 4,945,6742. or 
56°33 per cent. The only remaining documents 
bearing an official character to which recourse can 
be had in order to throw light upon this subject, are 
the returns made from the office of the Commis- 
sioners for Inland Revenue, showing the sums upon 
which probate duty has been paid in respect of per- 
sonal property left by persons deceased. Stated at 
intervals of five years, beginning with the present 
century, it has been as follows :— 









After making a liberal allowance for evasion of the 
tax in the early years following its first imposition in 
1797, and for the collection of arrears in 1848, the 
increase, during less than half a century, of property 
thus brought under the operation of the probate duty 
is such as must strike us with astonishment. Our 
present ‘business, however, is with the comparative 
amount of estates in different classes, for which pur- 
pose'a calculation has been made of their value in 
1833, the earliest year for which the returns enabled 
us to make the same, and in 1848. Dividing the 
sixteen years from 1833 to 1848 into equal periods 
of four years each, and ascertaining the average duty 
paid in each year of such division, it appears that 
the sum received in the four years— 

1833 to 1836 averaged £238,306 

1837 to 1840 — 230,388 

1841 to 1844 229,162 

1845 to 1848 223,962 


while the average receipts from the probate duty 
generally has been steadily and progressively advancing 
with the increasing wealth of the country. Having 
examined all the official returns which afford means 
for arriving at the truth upon this really important 
subject, we observe the most perfect agreement in 
their results; and it cannot but be satisfactory to 
every one to find that the fears entertained and ex- 
pressed by many as to the probable disappearance 
of the middle classes from among us are unfounded; 
that it is far from being true that the rich are growing 
richer and the poor are becoming poorer; but that, 
on the contrary, those who occupy a middle station 
(perhaps the safest station as regards personal respec- 
tability, and that which offers the surest guarantee 
for the progress and continued well-being of the 
country) are progressively increasing in number and 
in the proportion which they bear relatively to the 
population of the kingdom. 


*On the Relations of Crime and Ignorance in 
England and Wales, by Mr. J. Fretcuer.—The 
general result of the criminal returns for 1848 re- 
sembles very closely that for the average of the 
three years 1845-6-7 (being three years of re- 
viving industry), since in these there is a balance 
of 11:8 per cent. in favour of the districts of 
most instruction; and in the year 1848 one of 12-7 
per cent. The balance in favour of the more edu- 
cated districts is seen, however, to be greatly aug- 
mented in the great northern and midland mining 
and manufacturing region, and in the northern and 
north midland agricultural counties bordering upon 
it; while the favourable balance is lowered in every 
other. This appears to be attributable to the stea- 
dily improving industry of the mining and manufac- 
turing districts of the north; while the comparative 
poverty and distress among the Cornish mines give a 
positive balance against that more educated Celtic 
district, as compared with Wales, of 9°8 per cent. 
instead of 9°1 per cent. on the opposite side; pre- 
cisely changing place with the counties of Leicester, 
Northampton, and Rutland, which show 13°8 per 
cent. in favourable comparison with Hereford and 
Salop, instead of 12-2 on the opposite side. Re- 
garded in every light, therefore, whether under in- 
dustrial or political agitation, the more instructed 
localities show the most buoyant and favourable cha- 
racter. But the absolute increase upon the year is 
distressingly great, being 1,516 upon the total com- 
mitments, as compared with 1847; 5,242 as compared 
with 1846; and 6,046 as compared with 1845; the 
gross commitments of 1848 being 30,349; and the 
increase since 1845 is, therefore, of no less than 25 
per cent. in the face of improving industry. Public 
opinion appears certainly to have effected a change, 
which it is hoped will prove salutary in the propor- 
tion of young persons under fifteen years of age com- 
mitted for trial at assizes and quarter sessions in 
England and Wales, which is seen to have suddenly 
declined nearly one-half from 6:1 to 3-6 per cent. 


A discussion took place on the subject of this 
paper, which was participated in by Col. Sykes, Mr. 
G. R. Porter, Mr. F. G. Netson, and Prof. Han- 
cock.—Col. Sykes said he hoped they would guard 
against assuming that an increase of crime was neces- 
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£On the Ciyil and Criminal Justice of the No } 
west Provinces of. British India, by Col. Seon” 
The tendency of the Colonel’s paper went to rg 
the propriety- of native judges being appointes 
whose decisions gave gréater satisfaction o's 
natives than those of the judges from this country, 


THURSDAY. 
Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE, 
a = Pratdet—Bev. Dr. Rosrnson. 
Vice Presdesie Mt. . Bucnatax, Prot Connon, Mean, 
Secretaries—Dr. Lees, Mr. D. Stevexson 

Committee— Messrs. J. Taylor, J. Nasmyth, R. Napier, — Rob 

J. Leslie, Prof. Fischer, Major-Gen. Pasley, Mr. T. Stevenson 
_ The Presipenr opened the meeting by an expo. 
sition of the peculiar objects of this Section, and jx 
relation to the other Sections of the Associatigs, 
Originally this Section was merely a sub-section gf 
Section A. It was no sooner instituted, than the 
importance and number of the applications of maths. 
matical and physical science to the practical uses of 
life, which were brought forward, raised it to an im. 
portance which has made it one of the most useful 
of the Sections of the Association: He believed that 
some of the most valuable of the measures of the 
Association had emanated from it, and some of the 
most important researches had been carried out by 
means of grants of money recommended by this 
Section. . 

Mr. Scotr Russet read a Report from Rio Ji. 
neiro, which narrated the progress that had been made 
in the Brazils, within the last six years, in the appli. 
cation of the principles of the Wave System to thie 
practical construction of ships, both of steam vessels 
and of sailing vessels. Mr. Butler Dodgson is q 
naval architect, employed in the Parta de Aria Iron 
Works and Dockyard, an establishment largely en 
gaged for Government in the construction of ships 
and steam vessels. He had early read the Reports 
of the British Association which contained an account 
of the wave system, and had been enabled to con- 
struct a number of vessels upon that system, and the 
present communication showed that he had done so 
with perfect success. The vessels built on this prin- 
ciple possess not only greater speed than others, but 
also every other good quality as sea-going vessels 
Mr. Butler Dodgson encountered the usual oppos- 
tion from the interests of rivals and the prejudices of 
men in office; but having tested and established the 
value of the principle he is now employed to buili 
large steamers for the Government on that principle. 
—Dr. Rosinson expressed his regret that knowledge 
of which foreign Governments were thus enabled to 
avail themselves was not turned to practical account 
by Government at home. The British Association 
had made application to the Government of this 
country to render the researches of Mr. Scott Russi, 
which had been carried on under the auspices of 
the Association, available to the public service ; but 
hitherto without success.—A discussion arose regard- 
ing the recent applications of the wave principle to 
the construction of sailing-yacht schooners in Eng- 
land. The Titania had proved herself to be the 
fastest yacht of her size, and to possess in a high 
degree the qualities of a sea-going vessel, and she 
was built on the wave principle. 

‘On the Hyperbolic Law of the Elasticity of Cat: 
Iron,’ by Mr. Homersuam Cox. 

‘On Improvements in Propelling and Navigatin: 
Steam Vessels,’ by Mr. Rutuven.—He employs the 
steam-engine to propel water through two aperture 
or nozzles in a bent pipe, and by turning these nozzits 
either forwards or backwards he propels the ves 
either way. The water issues near the water line 
and he conceives that by this means speed would be 
obtained without sacrificing the sea-going qualities 
of a ship. 

Dr. Rosrnson explained, that although progress™ 
may be obtained in this way, yet there is reason” 
suppose that it will be obtained in a manner by» 
means economical at high velocities. 


The meeting closed with a verbal communicati® 
from Mr, Nasmytu on his improyements in forg" 
Tron, 
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regard to sounds and letters. e Syntax and Prosody, which form 
the conclusion, are remarkable for clearness, conciseness, and suffi- 
ciency of sound information.”— Athenaum. 

London: Taylor, Walton & Maberly, ‘Upper Gower-street, and 
Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, 





Third 





CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO THE ARTS AND 
7 ANUFACTURES. 
Now ready, Part 5, price 8s. completing Volume IL. of 
IEBIG and “KOPP'S ANNUAL REPORT 
4 of the PROGRESS of CHEMISTRY and the ALLIED 


SCIENCES for 1847-48. 
*s* This contains CHEMISTRY applied to TS 
AGRICULTURAL CHE ory, 


is Part 
and MANUFACTURES, 
MINERALOGY, and GEOLOGY. 
Volumes I. and II. may now be had, bound in eloth, pries IL 128. 
London: Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Upper Gower-street, and 
Ivy- lane, Paternoster row. 
ust published, price ¢ 
UTLINES of the ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPLES of AETHROPOLOSIC AL EDUC ATION, 
By EMIL. ARNOLD PKA 
H. Bailliére, 219, Regent: street, for the heiben ti, Miltcn-street, 
Dorset-square. 


a a BY MRS. aa 
18mo. price 6: 
(ABRAMATTA, ca WOODLEIGH FARM, 
Mrs. FRANCIS VIDAL, 
Author of * Tales for the Bush,’ &. 
Any profits from the sale of this Edition will be offered to the 
persed of Sydney, for the Cathedral. 
Rivingtons, §t. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of who m may be had, by the same Author, 
a. TALES for the BUSH. 3rd edition. 5s, 


2. WINTERTON ; a Tale. - 3s. 6d. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
ONNAMBULA, 2s.—Norma, 2s.—Lucrezia, 3s, 
—Don Juan, 2s. —Figaro, 2a.— Fidelio, 2.—Le Prophéte, 4.— 
Les Huguenots, 4s.—Lucia, 48.—Stabat Mater, 3s. .—Puritani, 
and 30 other Operas, ALL FULL MUSIC SIZE, - each, in ‘ue 
PIANISTA, at the Pianista Offices, 67, Paternoster-row, and 
16a, Argyll street, Oxford-street. Any Opera, post-free, 30 stamps ; 3 
or three Operas, 78 stamps. . Catalogues gr 
“ The pianoforte arrangements of these Operas are the best in 
Europe.”— Atlas, May 1), 


THE FAVOURITE NEW ROMANCE, 
Now ready at every Library, in 3 vols. 


THE MISER’S SECRET; 
By A DISTINGUISHED WRITER. 

“ A tale difficult to lay down,”— Atheneum. 

“ Full of life, spirit, and animation.”- "hady’ 's Paper. 

“A work of genius, and one which will be read a second and a 

third time.”— Standard. 
" A sterling tale, full of character and incident.”—Globe, 
“The writer has drawn much of his inspiration from ee. 


‘s. 














ic. 
If, 


TEN YEARS IN INDIA; 
> 
Or, THE LIFE OF A YOUNG OFFICER. 
By CAPTAIN ALBERT HERVEY, 
40th Regiment of Madras Infantry. 

“The book will be welcomed by all who have any connexion 
with India. We have no doubt that it will have a wide circula- 
tion in this country, and be sought after and — prized in each 
of the three great Pr — Bell's 





Ill. 
SCENES OF THE CIVIL WAR 
IN HUNGARY. 


By AN AUSTRIAN OFFICER, 
3rd Edition, 7s. 6d. bound. 


“The author is a man of remarkable ability, and his ‘ Scenes’ 
may be classed with the best of our own military painters with the 
pen. The narrative of his adventures, after being disabled and 
concealed in an Hungarian farm-house, is of the most natural aud 
touching interest.”— Quarterly Review, 


Also, just ready, 


ROYALISTS 
AND ROUNDHEADS; 
Or, THE DAYS OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 3 vols. 
W. Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 





t the request of numerous Subscribers, the price of 
THE TREE ROSE has been reduced from 4s, 6d. to 38. 6d. (post 
) 


free. 

lT HE TREE ROS E. 
PRACTICAL Euaravorseme ¢ for its FORMATION and 

CULTURE, illustrated by 24 Wood 


Reprinted from the Gardeners’ ~ with additions. 


Contents. 

Annual prvning time, principle | Shoots and buds, choice of 

of execution, &c. Shoots for budding upon, and 
Binding up their arrangement 
Budding knife Shoots, Resreng, even, 
Budding, time of year, day,time| moving thorn 

- day,  seake cf the plant, care | Shortening wild | shoots 

Stocks, planting out for budding 

Budding: upon body 


upon ; the means of procuring; 
Bud, insertion of, into stock colour, age, height; sorts for 
Bud, preparation of, for use 


different species of Rose; 
Buds, dormant and ‘pushing taking up, trimming roots, 
Buds, failin 


£ sending a distance, shortening 
Buds, securin: waly of heads, &c. ; saw proper for the 
Caterpillars, s ay and snails, to 
stroy 


and re- 


purpose. 
GRAFTING 


ppbides. to keep com 
Free-growers, re! 
Graft, binding up ‘and finishing: 
Grafting, advantage of 
Grafting, disadvantage of 
Operation in a menthe. 
Mixture for healing wounds Preliminary observ 
Plantin ate arrangement of | Roses, catalogue tnd. ibriet de- 
trees, scription of a few so 
Pruning for transplantation “—"t reparation “as inser 
Pushing eye, spring treatment! tion 
of dwarf shoots from Scions, choice and arrangement 
Roses, different sorts on the 
same stoc 
Roses, short list of desirable 
sorts for budding with a 
pushing eye \A selection of varieties 
Sap-bud, treatment of \Comparison between budding 
Share of trees | and grafting. 


London: 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden. 


Causes oF success 
Dormant buds, theory of re- 
planting with ‘explained 
Guards against wind 
Labelling 
Loosing ligatures 
farch pruning 





Stock, preparation of, 
APPENDIX. 
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COMPLETION OF TARVER’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
Now ready, Vol. LI. royal 8vo. cloth boards, price 1. 5s. 


HE ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL 
FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By J.C. TARVER, 
French Master, Eton College. FRENCH-ENGLISH PART. 


Vol. I., containing the English-French Part, may 
be had of all Booksellers. 
*x* “ The work before us is so far su 
tionaries of the same languages, as to 
em sooner or later.”—Atheneum. 
Dulau & Co, Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


revious Dic- 


rior to all 
i superseding 


certain 0! 





Dedicated, by permission, to Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
Queen Victoria. 


PHYsIco- -STATISTICAL MAPS of the 
BRITISH ISLES, illustrating their HY DROGRAPHY 
and POPULATION. By AUGUSTUS PETERMANN, F.R.G.S., 
Honorary Member of the Geographical Society of Berlin. 
take at all times a very lively interest in your exceilent 
Physico- Geographical undertakings. I have m particularly de- 
lighted to see your extremely beautiful and well-executed Map of 
the Density of the Population of the British Isles, and your very 
Scientific representation of the river nantes a 
exander von ee. 


Two large Sheets, carefully oaiaa 10s. 6d, eac 

___ London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner. 
ROAD AND RAILWAY 
GUIDE THROUGH ENGLAND. 


A New Epition, greatly ENLARGED and impRovED, of 


BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
AND ROAD AND RAILWAY GUIDE 
THROUGH ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Containing 194 Routes, and illustrated by 26 elaborately con- 
structed Maps and Charts, besides Views of the Scenery. The 
Index pe od yl of 5,000 Names, and embraces a List of 
the Inns in all the Towns and V illages. The volume is tersely 
written, closely printed, and portable in size. Price 10s. 6d. 





GUIDE TO THE LAKES. 


A Fovurtn Epitioy, Revisep and Improvep, of 
BLACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO THE 
ENGLISH LAKES. 

Including an Essay on the Geology of the District, by JOHN 
PHILLIPS, F.R.S. G ate Professor of Geology and Mine- 
zeney in the University of Dublin. With a minutely accurate 
Map, by W. Hucues; Charts of the Lakes, Views of the Scenery, 
and an amabe Itinerary of all the Routes, with the Distances accu- 

rately laiddown. Ina neat snsniaanta volume, price 53. 


GUIDE FOR SCOTLAND. 

An E:cnta Epitioy, Correctep throughout, of 
BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Containing an accurate Travelling Map; 25 Engraved Charts of 
Roads, Railroads, and interesting Loca: ities, (including Plans of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow) ; numerous Views of the Scenery, on 


Wood and Steel; and a poretees Itinerary. In a handsome port- 
able volume, price 8&3. 


108. 6d. 
3s. Gd. 


ANDERSON’s GuIDE TO THE HIGHLANDs. 
Biacrk’s Economica Tourist or ScoTLAND. 
Biack’s Guipe THROUGH EDINBURGH. 2s. Gd. 
Buack’s GuIDE THROUGH GLASGOW. 2s, 
Biack’s TRAVELLING Map or EnGianp. 4s. 6d. 
Biack’s TRAVELLING Mar or ScoTLaND. 4s. 6d. 
BLAck’s TRAVELLING Map oF IRELAND. 2s. 6d. 
Bracr’s Mar or tae Eneuish Lake District. 
Biacr’s Map or NortH Wats. 1s. 6d. 
Biack'’s Map or South Watgs. 1s. 6d. 
Biack’s County Mars or Scornanp. 1s. and Is. 6d. each. 
SBLack’s PLAN OF EDINBURGH AND Environs. 1s. 6d. 
Briack’s Tourtst’s MeMonIAL OF SCOTLAND. 58. 

Biack’s Map or CentRat Evrore. 4s. 6d. 


Apam & CHARLES Biacsk, Edinburgh; 
And Sold by all Booksellers. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 
Mechanies. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adap to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of either sex at public ane waivane 
schools ; to persons whose h whose 
attention has not been directed in early life to such stuies; and 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pos- 
sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the 

mind, and brief for the memory ; an sof each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. 

1, A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and suflicient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its snd Truths and general Principles. By George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 4s.6d. clo 

2. shee to the Popular Geometry; i in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 


4, A System of Popular Trigonometry,both Plane 
and Spherical, with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
- of Algebra to Geometry. Thi rd Edition, 3s, 6d. 





2s. 6d. 








5. Familiar Astronomy. 


Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
Paternester-row, 





~WEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE 
REVEALED. 2 vols. 8vo. 128. 
SWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 


being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 


SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROVI- 
Danes. 8vo. cloth, p: 
mplete Lists wot Geedenbors’s Works may be had on appli- 
W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn 








ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 


I. 
Incr. 8vo. 43. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 


{UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

4; GEOMETRY: h EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 
SUPPLEME NTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of — or for Self-instruction. 


y W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* mm A of Maritime and ayaed Discovery,” 
*The Negroland of the Arabs, 


** This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet appeared. 
By the occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, the author 
has both shortened and simplified the reasoning. The few remarks 
on Geometrical Analysis in the Appendix are of great value ; and 
the Supplementary Propositions will be found useful both to 
pupils and teachers.”— Atheneum. 

“* A neat and cheap edition of the universal introduction to ma- 
thematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with w — the great 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley h an 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the cadens, and pre- 
fixed u very sensible Preface on the utility of the study and the 
best mode of pursuing it.” —Spectator 

“ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wists to eontradict his own motto, 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for folluwing in theste 6 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume Of thy 
work, ros well as the labour of the student. Prefixed e Ele- 
ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics, as uals 
for the slegance of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
soning. Engineer and Architect’s Journal. 

* Mr. Cooley has produced an edition of Euclid’s Elements, which 
for brevity, clearness, and Seceenene attention to the wants of 
learners, cannot easily sur; When we add that it is re- 
markable for its tyr pograp aa that its form is convenient 
and price moderate, we feel justified in predicting for it an exten- 
sive circulation.” ne ubtin University Magazine. 

“ The introductory essay to this edition of Euclid, ‘On the Study 
of Mathematics, contains some sensible and judicious pemesés. | 
especially as the Editor intends his book for the use of schoo: 

On the whole, we consider the Editor to have done all that could 
be done to make the study of Euclid easy to Poe ll 
mbridge Chronicle. 


Il. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED, or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private § Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by 
new Diagrams. } 
“The propositions are demonstrated, in most instances,in the | 
Pplainest and neatest manner ; so that the work may justly claim | 
(what it peateenen) to be A HELP TO TEACHERS.”—Se atic Journal, 

“The y contains a collection of deduced propositions calcu- 
lated to m “ e the learner familiar with the chief properties of geo- 
metrical figures.”— Dublin University Magazine. 

“ Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematics.”— New Monthly Magazine. 

“ The propositions, given as exercises in the valuable Appendix, | 
are demonstrated in the Key, which must, therefore, become a very 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring class 
of students.”— United Service Gazette, 





Ill. 
In feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with theEnunciations, 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
WwW Vhittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 





SYLUM FOREIGN and DOMESTIC LIFE 
OFFICE, No. 72, Cornhill, Established in 1824, for IN- | 
VALID and HEALTHY LIVES, and for Officers and others 
travelling or resident Abroad. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Law iashingne, G.C.B. 
Deputy- ee ees s William Hallett, Esq. | 
LIFE TNSUR CE is now so fully understood, that it would | 
be difficult to prone od any combination of affairs requiring it | 
which might not be satisfactorily and economically arranged at 
the AsyLum Office. The Directors assemble on Tuesday and | 
Thursday, and the Resident ye is in daily attendance with a | 
Medical Officer. GEO. FARREN, Esq. Resident Director. 


| &. Waterloo-place, Pall 


{AMILY ENDOWMENT, Lip; 
12. CHASSURANCE AND anoles soctbry 
, Chatham-place, . Lond 
aml crenata 


Directo 
Wie Butterworth bay Bayle , Esq. Ci 
John Fuller, Esq. avley. Hea. Ch a 


nan, 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward i ® 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouscie’ 
yy Henderson. ajor Suenar. 
2 H. Latouche, ‘—r eadsa Joshua Walker, 
irty per cent nus was ed to th s t 
ein 1845. The next valuation will bei + Policies at 


profit scale 
Loans are granted on eter ao on security. ofite Ga, 
and Reversions. HNC CAZENOVE, Seer Secretary, 
DAN TIPE IN - . ea 
‘UROPEAN LIFE IN SURAN CE and AN. 
NUITY COMPANY. Established January, isi9, 
Office, 10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, Loudon, 


The European Life Insurance Company has be o 
years, and its success has been great. j en established 2 
During the above period no less a sum than 560,000, has been 
paid to t =] representatives of policy-holders w ithout any Litigation 
New tables have recently been calculated to meet every deser} 
tion of life insurance, and a few of the advantages of the Com 
may be thus enumerated :— vay 
Long standing. 
Gedccheel conmrity, 8 1 
ndou security, from a large paid-up capi’ 
lated premiums, amounting together - catheter rh ed 
Dis lives assured at equitable rates. 
aes granted to policy holders on favourable terms. 
Medical men remunerated for their reports. 
A liberal commission to Solieporsand others bringing business 
VM. BARTON FORD, D. Secretary. 
NITED KIN GDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY; establishes by Act of Parliament in 1g) 
Mall, London; 97, George-street, Biin. 
burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin, 
The Bonus added to frelicles from Mare! 
ot 1847, is as follows h, 1634, to the tat ¢ 











m added Sum added | 








Sum 
[ime Assured. “te » Policy - Policy | a 

Assured: 1s. | n 1818. | P leat 
£5,000 | 13 yrs. To mtha |£033 6 8 |£787 10 0 | foanne 8 
5,000 | 1 year 2 11210 0| 5,11210 9 
1,000 | 12 years 00 00} 15710 0} Yaxwo 
1,000 | 7 years - ~—soww | 5720 0!) «Nie 
1,000 | 1 year | 2210 0 1,023 10 0 
500 | 12 years } 7815 0 623 15 0 
500 | 4 years 45 00 545 0 
500 | 1 year | ll 5 0 Sil § 4 





The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the Ip- 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on applicationty 
the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, L onden, 


Rowe U NION LIFE INSU RANCE 
ETY: estab) plished 1808, 
irecto 
President—Major- Geneels al Sit ROBERT J. HARVEY, CB 
*residents. 
John Wright, Esq. James Winter, Esq. 
Lewis Evans, Esq. Ne D. Timothy Steward, Esq. 
George Durrant, And others. 
Peover Gemnael Bignold, E —4 
‘Taco ee Morgan, 

London Agent—Charles J. Bunyon, Esq. &. Creseent. 

This Society has been established upwards of 40 years upon the 
principles of mutual assurance, during which period it has paid to 
claimants, on terminated policies, upwards of 3,000,001, in addi- 
tion to which nearly one million sterling has been assigned by way 
of bonuses. The invested capital of this Society amounted upon 
the 30th of June last to 2,120,000/. 12s. 8d., and consisted of 
the general capital account 1,945,675/., and the reserved fund of 
174.3241. 138. 6d. 

The annual income, according to the balance sheet then audited, 
amounted to 257,482/. 28. 11d., of which 162.671. 48, 4d. was received 
on account of anual premiums dependent upon 6,892 lives There 
is no proprietary to divide with the assured the profits of this le- 
stitution, which are therefore periodically assigned in additim 
made to the sums assured on all policies for the whole duration of 
life, in proportion to the amount of premium paid. The attention 
of the public is called to the magnitude of the reserved fund, in 
itself larger than the subscribed capital of most insurance afies, 
and which, instead of proving a source of exhaustion as the su- 











| scribed capital of a proprietary body must necessarily be, mustin 
| this Society become the parent of future bonuses. 


From the sith 
June, 1819, to the same date, 1850, 521 new policies were taken cat, 
being’ an increase of 51 upon the year, a number strongly dema- 
strating Soe pabite confidence in this Society. 
One-half of the first five annual premiums may remain as 4 per 
manent charge upon policies granted for the whole duration oflife. 
‘or Prospectuses apply to the Society’s Office, 6, Crescent, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 





[YX TE 


pare the Principles, Rates, 


liability. 


4. Exemption from Entry Money. 


1. Premiums at Early and Middle Ages about a Fourth lower. 
2. A more accurate Adjustment of the Rates of Premium to the several Ages. 
3. A Principle in the division of the Surplus more Safe, Equitable, and F- romaite to Good Lives. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO INTENDING ASSURERS. 
NDING Life Assurers are respectfully invited to com- 


and whole Provisions of the 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


With those of any existing Company. 


In this Society the whole Profits are divisible among the Policy Holders, who are at the same time exempt from personal 
It claims superiority, however, over other Mutual Offices in the following particulars :— 


See Specimens below.* 




















* ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR £100, WITH WHOLE PROFITS. 

“Age20_ [| 2% | 30 | 3 CS - . ae  e es 
#268] iwo| #@ie { #600 | so fs 40 [417 | 6a 
* ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR £100, WITH WHOLE PROFITS, PAYABLE FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS ONLY. 
~Age2o [| | 30 35 1 o | @ {| © 
a7éuM [swe [Tstuestil swe Tseds [ Sus | 78 











ALL POLICIES INDISPUTABLE 


information, may be obtained (gratis) on application at 





*,* The Twelfth Annual Report is now published, and may be had on application, 


UNLESS OBTAINED BY FRAUD. 


Forms of Proposal, Prospectus containing full Tables, Reports of the Proceedings at the Annual Meetings, and erety 


THE LONDON OFFICE, 12, MOORGATE-STREET. 


GEORGE GRANT, Agent and Secretary for Londo 
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ASTAGES-The LOWEST rates of Premium on the 


ADY. 
AE iOLE OF THE PROFITS divided among the Assured 


Year. 
ony Fi 0002. was added to Policies at the last Division, 
hn sum iced a average Bonus of 624 per Cent. on the Pre- 


which PI 
aiums pai ce Fund 970,000. Income 170,0002. per Annum. 
& sunt tte, vr such Policies as are purchasable by the 


Sei artioulars apply to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


orton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
i Trman—The Right bien.’ nthe VORD 3 MAYOR. 











ty-Chairman— AM LE sq. 
ichard Arden, sq. J. Humphery, Ei _— M.P. 
William Banbury. eq. —— ngleb: 
Edward Bates, F Thomas Kelly, E aa. Mla. 


sk 
lin, ks Jeremiah P ilcher, Ea. 
poets ft Esq 7 ewis Pocock, Es 
Jami re Professor Hall, M.A.—J. B. Shuttl vorth, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Je: uffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, F aga 's-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting « Actuc Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 
Sanding Counse —Sir John Romiily, M. P. Solicitor-GeneralL 
Solicitor—W illiam Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 
the security ofan Assurance fund of more than a quarter of a 
nillion, and an income of 70,000/. a year, arising from the issue 
of 600 Policies. 
Bonus, 
? 











L 
=A5 


or Profit Branch. 
ssuring on the Bonus system will be annually entitlod 
ot of ies rofits on this brane oh (nftor payment of five 
poe premiums) : pot the profit assigned to each Policy may 
either be added to the sum assured, or applied i in Teduction of the 
guoual premium. 
Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch, 


bles on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
tute to the assured, not offered by any other office, —for 
where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment ofa 
grtain sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of the 




















wsared, at a reduced rate of premium. 

Premiums to Assure £100. Whole Term. 

Age. | One Year. Seven Years. With Profits.|; Without Profits. 
eae" name eas 

| £017 8 | £019 1 £1 15 10 £111 10 

|; 118 12 255 | 207 

@| 150 169 307 21410 
wo} il4 1 119 10 468 | 4 011 
@| 324 317 0 | 612 9 j} 6 010 


to of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
forseven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
wadebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

The Medical Officers attend every day at Throgmorton-street, at 
squarter before 2 o’clock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 


ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo-place, and 52, King William-street, City. 
THE CHISHOLM, Chairman, 
RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
This Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
Mutual Assurance. The Funds are accumulated for the exclu- 
five benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate 
saprintendence and control. “‘he Profits are divided annually, 
adapplied in reduction of the future Premiums. 
Atthe Annual General Meeting, held on the 9th instant, an 
te and highly satisfactory Report of the state of the 
Swiety’s affairs was submitted to the Members, whereupon it was 
telved, unanimously, that an allowance of Thirty per Cent. 
should be made on the Premiums payable on all Policies on the 
icipating scale, on which five or more yearly payments had 
previously made. 
— allowed for half the Annual Premium for the first five 





WTefullowing Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 





Are | 








Annual Reduction Annual 
when —— Premium Premium 
Assured. | “ * hitherto paid. 30 per Cent. | now payable. 

0 | £1000 6 £6 5 3 | £14 2 3 
» 1000 4 | 7440 | 1794 
rt) 1000 4 1036 | 231410 
0 1000 8 1413 0 | 343 8 











i, Waterloo-place, A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 


a Ea 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
oe 


Mana 
Charles Bell Ford, a. Chairman. 
Villiam Beresford, Esq. M.P. | Joseph Hoare, Esq. 
Charles Boulton, Esq Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
| SAE Bouverie, Henry Francis Shaw Lefevre, 
Samuel Pepys C. a Esq. 
pes Carrie, Esq. M.P. 

mmond, a5 
Bassell Ellice, Esq 
Villiam Franks, is 34. 

m R. Hamilton, Esq. 


Henry Littledale, Esq. 
Warde —— Esq. 
Brive Pearse, 
Charles Richard Pole, Esq. 
Lambert Pole, Esq. 
Ca Henry Rich, Esq. M.P. 
pt HG, Hamilton, R.} Moan d —— Esq. M.P. 
Claude Geo! 


rge 
CHARLES HEN RY TIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


= Managers to inform the public that the Holders of 
cies effected with this Society are entitled to participate in the 
according to the Conditions contained in their Pamphlet of 
, which may be obtained at theffice, Threadneedle-street, 

on, or of any of the Agents of the § oweos > 
than Premiums required by this Office on oung Lives are lower 
7 those of many of the old established Offices. 
ann was declared in January, 1844, to the Policy Holders 
ry ed to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and the 
itions then made to the Policies were on an average Of the dif- 


Ages One per Cent. per Annum on the Sum insured, or 29 pe 
ier Premiums received, from the period when the Policy 
rs became entitled to participate in the Profits of the 





bonus, in lieu of a renee and uncertain 
e Premiums for Female lives have been materially reduced. 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms. 
Prospectuses may be had = sy 


Lon 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, cn  Wallineton-street Strand, 
W. L. NEWMAN, 


* actuary and Secretary, York. 


THIRD SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 
LIFE-ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ew Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
Direct 
r, Esq., Chairman. 

and, Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas Harrison, Esq. 
Jameson Hunter, Esq. 
John Nelson, Esq. 
Octavius Ommanney, moe 
Alexander Stewart, 
William Whitmore, Eoq- 

George Hankey, Esq. William Wilson, Esq, 

Auditors—J. C. H. W. ye Esq.; J. R. € ardiner, Esq. ; 


. H. Gischen, Esq. 
Physician—Sir C. F. Forbes, M.D. xs ne 
Surgeon—John Simon, Esq. F. 
Standing Counsel —C Bes Ei is, Es 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hale, Boys & Austen. 
— ve Bank of England. 
uary—J.M. Rainbo ¥ ae 
On a THIRD SEPTENNIAL INVES IGATION into the 
affairs of this Company, to the 25th March, 1846,a BONUS, amount- 
ing on the average to 31 per cent. on the Premiums paid for the 
receding Seven Years, was assigned toll Policies of at least Three 
Goocy’ ain anding, and effected for the whole duration of life. 
To similar Polic tes. the following BONUSES were declared at 
former Divisions, viz. 
FIRST DIVISION, IN 1832. 
On the average, upwards of 26 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
SECOND DIVISION, IN 1839. 
, 33 per cent. on the Premiums paid for the 
preceding Seven Years. 


(Ro WN 
33, N 
Goons H. Hoo: 
Sir John Kirk 

John Chapman, Esq. 
Charles C Tuehoun, Es 
James Colqu oun, Esq. 7 .L.D. 

B. D. Colvin, 


Sq. 
Rear- pee ‘Dundas, C.B. 
M.P. 


23, Argyli-street. 
? ace, Strand. 











On the average 





7 ADVANTAGES OF THIS OFFICE, among others, are: 
A participation septennially in two-thirds of the Profits, which 

mF be applied either in reduction of the Premium, or to augment 
the sum assur 

2. Premiums may be paid in a limited number of annual sums, 
instead of by annual payments for the whole of life; the Policy 
continuing to participate in profits after the payment of such Pre- 
miums has cease 

3. The Assurance or Premium Fund is not su! bject to any charge 
for Interest to Proprietors. 

4. Permission to pass to Continental Ports between Brest and 
the Elbe inclusive. 
5. Parties (including Officers of the Army, Navy, East India 
Company, and Merchant Service,) may be assured to reside in or 
grocted to all parts of the World, at Premiums calculated on real 

ata. 

6. Claims to be paid within three months. 

7. The Assured may dispose of their Policies to the Company. 

ry No charge but for Policy Stamps. 

The Prospectus, Tables of Rates, &c. to be had at the. Office in 
London, or of the Company’s Agents. 

T. G. CONYERS, Secretary. 


T= NEW FISH CARVING KNIVES and 

FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY & CO. respectfully inform their 
customers that their STOCK ofthese useful articles is ready for 
selection. In silver plated the prices are from 24s. the pair; in 
silver, from 84s. the pair.—47, Cornhill, London, seven doors from 
Gracechurch-street. 


N ECHI'S) DESKS, WORK-BOXES, and 
J TEA-CHESTS, 4, Leadenhall- street, London, combine all 
that is superb and ches xp, With the most approved patterns, in- 
vented by himself, manufactured on his own premises, where may 
be seen some of the richest specimens in the world of Papier 
Maché Goods, Dressine- a ee age telle-tables, Ivory Chessmen 
and Chess boards, rich Ca uses, ‘T'ablets, and in fact everything 
for the work-table and je ssing-toilet, displayed in a style of ele- 
gance not surpassed by any in this kingdom. Mechi is the sole 
and original inventor of the Castellated Tooth-brushes, Magic 
Strop and Paste, the Peculiar Steel Razor, the Cushioned Baga- 
telle-tables, and various improvements in Portable Desks and 
Dressing-cases combine 
























a > paren & wh ae “ ae 
rcoNOM MIC } LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. ORKSHIRE FIRE and - LIFE . INSUR- ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES& CLOCKS 
Rt. Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman, ANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824 —E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
hears Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, Low rates are charged by this Company, eee giving an immediate ment to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 


peror of Russia, most RetOO or solicits ins _the public ‘an 
inspection of his extensive STOC ATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern neg - oo most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watehes, with gold dials, jewelledin 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled di 0 
guineas, Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted tobe 
stantial and accurate going Lever Whey jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J, DENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


CH ANDELIERS.—The most extensive and best 
/ assorted STOCK of CHANDELIERS, of British manufac- 
tare, is at the fran Glass Works, Holland-street, Blackfriars. — 

APSLEY PELLATT & CO. solicit an inspection of the quality of 
their work, Leg ait be found very superior: all new glass of 
the most pellucid character, and no foreign drops being used in 
their Chandeliers. The Manufactory may be viewed the first four 
days of the week. 


SAF ETY for STREET DOORS. —CHUBBS 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are 
perfectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes forma complete oreeervation for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and arores. C. & Son, 57, St. 
*aul’s-churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, i iecmaaal 3 16, Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester; and Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 

















} ee Cn OF SB & 
Best Quality Warranted ......28. = per . yard, 
Persian and Turkey pattern . -28, 9d. 


Common Floor Cloth -28. Od. do, 
COCOA-PIBRE MATS AND MATTING 
India Matting, pla d figured. 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, New Oxford- street. 

\ ETCALFE & COs NEW PATTERN 
pt TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comi 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans ina third pare 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finestnap. Pene« 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. Thegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
Siepensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securing the luxury ofa genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
coy at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 

30 8, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 


‘OCOA is a Nut, which, besides farinaceous sub- 
/ stance, contains a bland ok The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 
rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
become a most valuable article of diet; more particularly if, by 
mechanical or other means the farinaceous substance can be 80 
perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent the 
other from separating. Such an union is presented in the Cocoa 
repared by JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great 
Russell: street, Bloomsbury, London ; and thus, while the delight- 
ful flavour, in part dependent on the oil, is retained, the wh 
preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 


r y 
i EAUTIFYING and PRESERVING the 

HAIR.—To preserve the human hair has been for a long 
time the unsuccessful pursuit of innumerable Chemists and 
Naturalists, and although there have been various compounds pro- 
fessing to accomplish this desirable end, still nothing really capable 
of restoring and preserving one of the most beautiful of nature's 
gifts was discovered until 1821, when the result of. a series.of ex- 
periments tried fora long previous period upon persons of all ages 
and conaeitatena, fay re the infallible virpnee of 

C. & J LDRLIDGE M OF COLUMBIA. 

The wonderful tence of this. inestimable compound in restoring 
the hair to its pristine beauty, and the certainty with which its 
conservative agency operates in preserving it, has received, as 
might be expected, the most flattering testimonials stom the grate- 














2 EAT 
ARP ETS._BRIGHT & CO.S PATENT 
POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are 
strongly recommended to the Trade and the Public on the follow- 
ing grounds :—They are woven by steam power, and are therefore 
more firmly made than can be the case with hand-woven goods. 
They have the same good quality of worsted throughout, whereas 
in the common Brussels the dark colours are generally made of an 
inferior worsted. They are printed by a patent process and by 
patent machinery, and the colours are more durable, and will 
stand more severe tests than those of any other description of 
carpet. The patent printing admits of an almost unlimited variety 
of s rades or colours ; the patterns are therefore more elaborate, as 
there is greater scope for design. They can be offered at a price 
about 20 per cent. below that of goods of equal quality made in 
the ordinary mode. In quality, in pattern, in variety of colours, 
and in price the Patent Power-Loom Brussels Carpets offer great 
advantages to the public.— Wholesale, 20, Skinner-street, Snowhill, 
London ; 22, New Brown-street, Manchester. 


y . * 7 
ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing Establishment, 
Carpet and Floor- cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-street.—E. 
ARCHER solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER-H ANG- 
INGS, (made by his patented inventions,) fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &., in every 
style of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. In ad- 
dition the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, (marked 
in plain figures the price,) giving at one view a drawing-room fit 
for reception. Bed-room and other Paper-hangings, 4d. per yard ; 
py and all foreign Paper-hangings, of the first fabric; Brussels 
and Tapestry Carpets at 3s. to 3s. 6d. per yard; best warranted 

















Floor-cloth,eight yards wide, cut to any dimensions, 28 28. 2d., 28. 6d., 
and 2s. 9d. per yard. 
{ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 
pesmenentiy Elastic, very Durable and psa 
3 ft. wide . £2 4 ft. vas waw.. .£3 3 0} 
3ft.6in. ... . = 0 5 ft. 310 0 
SE evccecres 5 ft. 6 318 0} 
THe Besr, stop Stuffing, “at ‘Horse-hair. 
3 ft. wide ..... . £310 0 4 ft. BO WARD cccccccses £5 0 0 
3 ft. 6 in. - 4.0 0) 5ft.. 510 0} 
ft. 410 5 600 





4 g 

One of these Ma ttresses with a orb "Maitress on it, is a most 
excellent and soft bed. Heal & Sons’ List of Bedding, with full 
particulars of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, of every description of 
Bedding, sent free by post. Heal & Sons, Bedding Manufacturers, 
196, opposite the Chapel, Tottenhami-court-road. 





‘ul th ds who have experienced its effects. id., 68., and 
lls. per bottle; no other prices—When you ask ;* Ole iridge’s 
Balm, never let the shopkeepers persuade you to use any other 
article as a substitute.—13, Wellington-street North, Strand, a few 
doors above the Ly ceum ‘Theatre, on the opposite side, 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
YODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER 


KX FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, Im- 
roving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving ita 
looming and charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant 
verfume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, 
3un-burn, Kedness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, 

render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, ke. 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by con- 
Gduing te use only a short time, the skin will become and continue 
soft and smooth, and the men iy perfectly clear and beautiful. 
Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., 
Medicine Venders and Perfumers 





h directions for using it, by all 





REMOVE THE CAUSE AND THE EFFECT WILL CEASE. 
[DIGESTION is the cause of nearly all the 


diseases to which we are subject; the most certain and safe 
remedy for Indigestion and all Stomach Complaints is‘ NOR a 
CAMOMILE PILLS, a Medicine that is with justice called 
* Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach,’ They speedily Te: 
move all the distressing symptoms attendant upon a Disordered 
State of the Stomach and Biliary Organs, and are infallible for Sick 
Headache, Flatulent Distensions, Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 
Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitations. Irregular Appetite, General 
Debility, Spasms, Costiveness, &c,. Sold i n Bottles, gree as a 
2s, 9d., or 118. each, in every Town in the Kin dom. 
Be sure to ask for *NORTON’S PILLS, { hot ‘ve puedes 
to purchase any of the Imitations whi ch have sprung up in con- 
sequence of the success of * NORTON’S CAMON IL gE PILLS, 








THERE is no Remedy equal to HOLLOWAY'S 
PILLS for the CURE of DROPSY.—Mr. John Smith, of 











| Oxford-street, Manchester, suffered for years from a dropsical 


complaint; his body and legs were swollen to a most alarming ex- 
tent, and no hopes whatever were entertained of his recovery. He 
was for some time in the hospital, besides having taken every 
variety of medicine usually prescribed in such cases, yet all proved 
useless,and he was pronounced incurable. Holloway’s Pills were 
then resorted to, which soon had the effect of improving his 
health and reducing the swelling, so that now he is perfectly cured 
of that direful complaint by taking these wonderful Pills.—Sold 
by all druggists ; aud at Professor fiolloway’ 's establishment, 244, 
Strand, London. 
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THE ATHENZUM 





MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ne neers 


GERMANIA; its COURTS, 
CAMPS, and PEOPLE. By the Baroness 
BLAZE DE BURY. 2 vols. 8yo. 


This work comprises a complete picture of the 
various courts, camps, and people of the Continent, 
as they appear amidst the wreck of the recent revo- 
lutions. The author possessed peculiar facilities for 
acquiring exclusive information on the topics treated 
of. She succeeded in penetrating into prov inces and 
localities rarely visited by tourists, and still glowing 
with the embers of civil war, and followed the army 
of Prussia in Germany, of Russia in Hungary, and 
of Radetzky in Italy. Her pages teem with the 
sayings and doings of almost all the illustrious cha- 
racters, male and female, whom the events of the last 
two years have brought into European celebrity ; 


combined with graphic views of the insurrectionary 





CLASSICAL WORKS 


By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 


Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


Arranged under Numbers for Progressive Tuition. 


1. 


HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Eighth Edition. 33s. 

The object of this Work (which. is founde on the principles of 

any r ) is to enable the pupi to do 

exercises from the ‘first day of his beginning his Accidence. It 

is recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Education as 

a useful work for Middle or Commercial Schools ; and adopted 
at the National Society’s Training College at Chelsea. 


SECOND LATIN BOOK, and PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. 
Fourth Edition, 4a. 


FIRST VERSE BOOK. An easy Introduc‘ion to the Latin 
Hexameter and Pentameter. In12mo. Fourth Edition. 28.— 
Also Part IL, containing additional Exercises. 1s. 


3. 





| HISTORLE ANTIQUZ EPITOME, from Cornelius Nepos, 


Justin, &c. With English Notes, Rales for os onstruing, Ques- 


tions, Geographical Lists, &c. Fourth Editio: 


struggles, sketches of the various aspects of society, | ECLoG.© OVIDIAN ; with Exouisn ~secl &ce. Seventh 


and incidents of smmente adventure. 


The YEAR-BOOK of the COUN- 


or, the FIELD, the FOREST, and the FIRESIDE. 
By ‘iil LLIAM WITT, Author of ‘The Book of the 
Seasons, &c. 1 mt ek Lllustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 


“The world is always happy to hear from Mr. 
Howitt concerning the seasons and their signs— 
‘tthe garden, the woodland, and their ever-changing 
shows of beauty—and the characters and humours 
which animate rural life. He treats of these topics 
with that affluence of poetical imagination and ex- 
perience which goes direct to the heart of the reader. 
The present volume is at once welcome to read, and 
goodly to see. It is riehly, poetically, picturesquely 
various. We cannot doubt its having a welcome as 
wide as its range of contents, and as cordial as the 
love of man, and of nature, which every line of it 
breathes, The illustrations are excellent.” 

Atheneum. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT. 


B Mrs. TROLLOPE, Author of ‘The Lottery of Marriage,’ 


‘ather Eustace,’&c. 3 vols. m 
“One of those Breen) plotares of modern society in which 
Mrs. Trollope excela”—John Bull. 


II. 


ADELAIDE LINDSAY. Edited 


by the Author of ‘EMILIA W YNDHAM, &c. 3 vols. 
“There are visible iu the pages of ‘ Adelaide Lindsay’ nearly 
= the ~¥- prominent of the qualities that combined to win 
ts lasting popularity for ‘ Emilia Wyndham.’ e same sen- 
tibitity of Feat e same fine aaprodation of the springs of 
moral conduct, the same lucid and ever-moving style of narra- 
tive, the same high a and — tone of rectitude.”—Globe. 


OUR COUNTY. By John Mills, 


Esq., Author of *The Old English Gentleman,’ &c. 3 vols. 


NEW WORKS ON 
ITALY AND HUNGARY. 


I. 
GENERAL PEPE’S NARRA- 


TIVE of the LATE WARin ITALY, from 1847 to 1850, in 
ones the SIEGE of VENICE. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 

“The grand features of the recent Italian movement have 
had no other such authentic portraiture as t! volumes 
convey, The Si State foe and letters which the work 

make it i to the of these times.” 
Atheneum. 





Il. 


MADAME PULSZEKY’S ME- 
MOIRS of a HUNGARIAN LADY, comprising fall gaa in- 
‘ores Details of the late EVENTS in Hu NGAR 3. with 
= he Introduction by FRANCIS PU LSukY. 2 vols. 


bo 
“ Madame Pulszky’s narrative cannot fail to excite an in- 
terest in all classes of readers—in those who open a book only 
for amusement, as well as in — who look for something 
more enduring. ’—Edinburgh Review 


ill, 


The WANDERER in ITALY, 
SW ITZERLAND, FRANCE,and SPAIN. By ADOL PHUS 
T. TROLLUPE, Esq., ‘Author of ‘A Summer in Brittany,’ &. 
1 vol. 108. 6d. bound. 

PuincipaL Contents : —Venice—Rome—F lorence—Zurich— 
Lucerne—Berne—Interlaken—Certaldo—Arles— Beziers— Tou- 
jouse— Pau—Orthez—St. Sebastian—Azpeitia—Saragossa—Jaca 
—Panticosa— Bayonne, &c. 


Henry Conpury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- 
street, 





Fait ition. 28, 6d. This Work, ig from the Fifth Part of the 

tarbuch’ of Frofessure Jacobs and During, 
which = an immense circulation on the Continent aad in 
America, 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN PROSE COM- 
POSITION. Eighth Edition. 6s. 6d. This Work is founded 
on the principles of imitation and frequent repetition. Itisat 
once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise Book ; and con- 
siderable attention has paren ap aid to the subject of Synonymes. 
It is now used at all, or nearly all, the public Schools. 





4. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. With Questionsand Answers, 
and an imitative Exercise on each Chapter. Second Edition, 
In 12mo. a 

VIRGILIL OPERA, Vot. If. (42n. 1—6.) Addita est Inter- 

retatio ex Adnotationibus Bey, Wunderlichii, Wagneri, 
Forbigeri, aliorum excerpta. In . 128. 

ECLOGAZ HORATIAN. Pars L. “c armina), 5s. Pars II. 
(Sermones), 5s. Addita est FAMILIARIS INTERPRETATIO 
ex Adnotationibus Mitscherlichii, Doeringii, Vrellii, aliorum 
—- (The objectionable passages are omitted from this 

ition.) 

SECOND PART of the PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN FROeE Com OnTIOg. containing the DOCTRINE 
ofthe LATIN PARTICLES. With Vocabulary and an Anti- 
barbarus. Found Edition. &8. 


5. 

SELECTIONS from CICERO, with ENGLISH NOTES. 
Part L. (ORATIONS), 4s. Part II. (from the EPISTLES), 5s. 

PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN VERSE COM- 
POSITION. Contents: —1. Re for Hexameter and 
Elegiac vores, 2. Alecaics. Sapphics. 4. The other —_ 
tian Metres. 5. Appendix of Poetical Phraseolo y, and Hints 
on Versification. In 8yo. Second Edition. ts. 6d. 

HANDBOOKS of GRECIAN and ROMAN "ANTIQUITIES. 
Translated from Professor Bojesen (by the Rey. R. B. Paul and 
the Rev. T. K. Arnold). Price 3s. éd. ea 

ECLOG® HISTORIC; or, Selections from the Roman 
Historians, In1l2mo, 4s, 


6. 

LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. 8vo. 4s, 

MATERIALS for TRANSLATING into LATIN. From 
the German of GrorerenD, with Notes and Excursuses. Second 
Edition. In 8vo. 

ELEMENTARY ‘GREEK GRAMMAR. 5s. Or with an 
ACCOUNT of the GREEK DIALECTS, 6s. The ACCOUNT 
of the GREEK DIALEOTS separately, 1s. 6d. 

FIRST GREEK BOOK; on the Plan of ‘ Henry's First 
Latin Book.’ 58. 

PRACTICAL | INTRODUCTION to GREEK ACCIDENCE. 
With easy E and V ‘y. Fourth Edition, 5s, 6d. 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE COM- 

POSITION. Seventh Edition. 68.6d. This work, which is 
nearly on Ollendorff’s Plan, consists of a Greek Syntax founded 
on Buttmann’s, and easy Sentences to be translated into Greek, 

after given Examples, and with given Words. 

PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK CON- 
STRUING. 6s, 6d. 

LARGER GREEK GRAMMAR. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 

HOMERL ILIAS, Lis. I.—IV, With English Notes, 7s. 6d. 
(Just published.) 

OLYNTHIAC , ORATIONS of DEMOSTHENES. With 
English Notes. 

The ATHENIAN ‘STAGE; a Handbook for Students. 4s, 

HANDBOOK of GREEK SYNONYMES, 6s. 6d. (Just 
published.) 

HANDBOOKS of—l. ANCIENT, 2. MEDLEVAL, and 3. 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY. 6s. 6d. and 4, 6d. 


eac! 
ars HANDBOOK of LATIN SYNONYMES. 
78. 6d. 


A FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS (containing 15 Maps). 7s. 6d. 

CLASSICAL EXAMINATION PAPERS, for Schools. Price 
4s. containing 93 Papers, or 6 copies of each for 3d. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 
Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. 

FIRST GERMAN BOOK; 
Latin Book.’ 5s. 6d,—KEY, 

READING COMPANION 
BOOK. 4a. 

FIRST FRENCH BOOK; 
Latin Book.’ 





- the Plan of ‘ Henry’s First 
% the FIRST GERMAN 


on 4 Plan of ‘ Henry's First 
58, 6d.— KEY, 2s. Gd. 


Rivrinertons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
place. 





CAuve. jj 
————== 


Now Ready, with Maps and Plans, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 


Giving detailed and precise Information rey 
Steamers, Passports, Monies, Guides, Seve 
WITH 


DIRECTIONS FOR TRAVEL _— AND HINTS Fo 
TOUR 


[Tue FoLtowine are Now Reapy,] 


1. 
TRAVEL- TALK —OR, CONVERY, 


TIONS IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH 
AND ITALIAN. 5s. 


WORTH quamay AND THE 
RHINE — l1OLLAND, BELGIUM, Any 
PRUSSIA. 12s. 

3. 


SOUTH GERMANY AND TH 
TYROL — BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SaLz 
BURG, STYRIA, AUSTRIAN AND BAYA. 
RIAN "ALPS, AND THE DANUBE, 125, 


4, 


PAINTIN G—THE GERMAN, FLEM. 
ISH, AND DUTCH SCHOOLS. 12s, 


o. 


SWITZERLAND—THE ALPS 0 
SAVOY, AND PIEDMONT. 10s. 
6. 

FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES 
—NORMANDY, BRITTANY, THE FRENCH 
ALPS, DAUPHINE, AND PROVENCE. 1% 

7. 

SPAIN AND ANDALUSIA- 
RONDA, GRENADA, CATALONIA, GALLI 
CIA, THE BASQUES, ARRAGON, AND 
NAVARRE, 16s. 


8. 


PAINTING—THE FRENCH AWD 
SPANISH SCHOOLS. 12s. 


9. 
NORTH ITALY AND FLORENCE 
—SARDINIA, GENOA, AND THE RIVIERA, 
LOMBARDY, AND TUSCANY. 12s. 


10. 
CENTRAL ITALY AND ROME- 
THE PAPAL STATES, AND THE CITIB 
OF ETRURIA. 16s. 


ll. 


MALTA AND THE EAST —THi 
IONIAN ISLANDS, GREECE, TURKEY, 
AND ASIA MINOR. 15s. 


12. 
EGYPT AND THE NILE—ALEX 
ANDRIA,CAIRO, THE PYRAMIDS, THEBES 
INDIA, &e, 15s. 


13. 


NORTH EUROPE—DENMARK, NOR 
WAY, SWEDEN, FINLAND, AND RUSSIA 
24s. 
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